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CHARLES TYRRELL, 


CHAPTER, L 

Amongst all the many fine aiul beautiful figures and modes 
of reasoning, that the universe in which we dwell lias afforded, 
for the illustration of the bright hope that is within us of a 
life renewed beyond the tomb, there is none more beautiful 
or more exquisite, that I know of, than that which Is derived 
from the change of the seasons: from the second life that 
bursts forth in spring in objects apparently dead ; and from 
the shadowing forth, in the renovation of eveiy thing around 
ns, of that after destiuy which divine revelation calls upon our 
faith to believe shall yet he ours. The trees, that have faded 
and remained dark and gray through the long dreary lapse of 
winter, clothe themselves again in green in the spring sun- 
shine, and every leaf and every hue speaks of life. The birds 
that were mute, sing again as tunefully as ever; tlie flowers 
that, were trampled down and faded, burst forth once more in 
freshness and ii. beauty; the streams break from the icy chains 
that held them, and the glorious sun himself conies wandering 
back from his far journey, giving summer and warmth, and 
fertility and magnificence to everything around. All that we 
see breathes of the same hope, everything that we see re- 
kindles into life. 

But on the other hand, there arc things within us that 
awake no more; there are feelings in our hearts that, passed 
away, return not; there are thoughts that can never be 
thought again; there are hopes that, once put out, arc put 
out for ever. These arc the things that speak to us of death! 
These arc the things that would darken our hopes of immor- 
tality, were we not to draw from them inferences of a higher 
state of being, where love and confidence, and happiness are 
not delusions: where the plant of enjoyment has not its root 
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in the earth, ah# where the flowers of* life wither not away,. 
There are certainly changes in our very nature which would 
fill our bosoms with many (lark and awful doubts, did we not 
find, that in the well-regulated mind the bright and intoxica- 
ting dreams of early youth, the love that lias been crushed or 
thwarted, the confidence that has been a thousand times be- 
trayed, may give place to firmer and more solid things, feel- 
ings not so exquisite, but more deep and powerful; thoughts 
not so brilliant, Vmt more just and true; did wc not find that 
with proper cultivation the flowers made way for fruit; did 
we not find that every stage of existence would have, but for 
our own faults, its proper class of enjoyments, and that every 
stage but leads us on towards an appreciation of that la^t, 
noblest, state of being, for which all the rest are but a pre- 
paration. If we arc immortal, is it not well that we should 
find earth’s flowers fade? If we are immortal, is it not wolL 
that we should find earth’s hopes deceive us? If we are im- 
mortal, is it not well that we should learn to regret the pass- 
ing away of bright capabilities in our own nature, which are 
sure to be renewed, extended, multiplied in heaven? 

The flowers that have been torn up can never take root 
again on earth; but, nevertheless, there does occasionally 
come a time, there do occasionally occur events by which all 
the pain and agony that our heart has suffered in disappoint- 
ment of trust or expectation, is more, far more than made up; 
and though, perhaps, the same flower is not to be refreshed, 
brighter plants blossom in its stead, and give us back our con- 
fidence. 

In a pleasant part of Hampshire, where I have passed many 
of the bright and sunshiny days of my early existence, not 
very far from the sea-coast, there stands a house wiui which 
is connected three or lour legends, each of a very interesting 
character, hut from which I choose one as having reference to 
times and events within my own remembrance. It is a very 
large and convenient house, without any pretensions to archi- 
tectural decoration, with no relationship to any style whatso- 
ever, and constructed upon no principles except those implanted 
by nature, which teaches man to construct lor himself a dwel- 
ling the best adapted to his own wants and conveniences. It 
had, in fact, at one time been a small house, built indeed with 
regard to no economy of space, but only with regard to the 
comfort of its first owners, who required but lew apartments, 
yet made them as roomy as could be desired. It bad been 
added to by about three generations, who. increasing in wealth 
and luxury, demanded more accommodation; and thus, though 
On the one side of the building some degree of order and re- 
gularity was still preserved — that is to say, the windows were 
all in a line, and of the same number in each of the stories — on 
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the other side they had been posted wherever pleasure or cotv* 
venience suggested; so that the northern front was like a 
child’s first drawing of a house, in which a window and a door 
are put in wherever a place is found open for them. 

At the time I knew the building it was covered with stucco 
on the outside, and in appearance was as unlike a place in 
which tragedy or romance ever had been, or ever was likely 
to be enacted, as it is possible to conceive. There was a 
cheerfulness about its aspect, a bright white-washed unsenti- 
mental gaiety of appearance that spoke of blithe and joyful 
things; but, at the same time, it was relieved from the harsh- 
ness and vulgarity with which white-washed buildings are 
generally invested, by the scenery that surrounded it, by the 
pleasant irregularity of its aspect, and by a number of old 
chimneys that came peeping over the parapets in odd places 
where nobody expected them. It was embosomed, too, in a 
deep wood, which came up to three out of the four angles of 
the building, leaving long sunshiny lawns, only broken here 
and there by a fine tree with a garden seat beneath it, sweep- 
ing up to the three principal fronts of the house. 

The fourth front had once been the principal one; but ac- 
cording to the plan of modern improvement, which in so many 
instances conceives that it produces all that can be desired by 
turning the back part of things foremost, that front had now 
been dedicated to the offices. From it wound away a long 
wide avenue of fine old elm trees, like that which we see so 
frequently leading up to an antique French chateau; and I 
remember, in my young days, I used to dispute with mysell 
in the summer and the winter, as I rode up the broad green 
road between the two rows, which looked the best and most 
congenial to the scene: those fine trees in the dark green ful- 
ness of their midsummer clothing, or in the cold gray solemn 
bareness of the winter, when all the bright tilings that had 
decorated them through the rest of the year were cast down, 
withering at their feet, like the passing pleasures of existence 
cast off from a mind preparing for the tomb. I believe I then 
preferred the summer aspect: perhaps I might now find more 
harmony in the winter. 

The woods that surrounded the building on tbe other sides 
were, in fact, kept as pleasure-grounds. They were full of 
winding walks, cleanly and carefully swept, though the extent 
was very great; while underneath the beeches and the elms, 
on cither side of those paths, grew up an abundance of wild 
flowers: the plain white strawberry, the graceful and*beioved 
plant of the woods, the columbine, the violet, and the prim- 
rose. 

One of those walks which led away toward the south, at the 
distance of half a mile from the house, divided into two. The 
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left-hand branch, which followed the original direction, brought 
one to another broad walk which faced the risen sun upon the 
edge of the wood; and while the fine beech trees, sweeping 
down with their long branches like a penthouse, sheltered it 
entirely from the sun in the summer, and from the rain in the 
spring and the autumn, they did not at all obstruct the view 
over some sunny fields to another little wood beyond, over 
which again rose up Harbury Hill, the chief land-mark of the 
country round about. 

The other branch of the road took a direction somewhat to 
the w r est, and at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, or a 
little more, from the place where the two separated, it reached 
the wall of the kitchen-garden, which lay embosomed in the 
deepest part of the wood, containing within itself a space of 
about two acres, surrounded by high brick walls on all sides. 
There were two doors in this wall: the one exactly opposite to 
the path we have mentioned, the other on the other side. Be- 
sides this, however, there was a way in and out through the 
back of one of the two gardeners’ cottages, which were built 
against the wall in the inside. 

On the outside of the wall all was fair and smooth; no 
building of any kind being suffered to deface the external ap- 
pearance of that high and imposing mass of lichen-covered 
brickwork, except — alas! that there should he an exception to 
everything in this world — except one little tool-shed, of the 
ugliest and most anomalous aspect., stuck on like an impos- 
thume on the face of the tall wall, and offending the eye on 
the very first approach to the garden. Many and many a 
time have I petitioned that it should be removed, but there 
was some impediment in the very nature of things, it would 
seem, which prevented the request irom being attended to. 

The tools that w T ere kept therein were not, it would seem, 
a part and parcel of the gardener’s utensils. They belonged 
to the woodmen, and of course the gardener would not give 
them admission within his domain, 'flic place where the 
great bulk of the woodmen’s tools were kept, was at the oppo- 
site side of the wood, a mile and a half off*. It was very 
handy to have the tools near; and it would seem that, ibr 
various reasons, the nature of which I could never find out, or 
at least, not understand, there was no place whatsoever in the 
wood round about which was so convenient as that very spot 
against the garden wall. Such at least was the report of the 
woodman; and of course, as lie was a very veracious person, 
and somewhat surly withal, I was hound to believe lrim, and 
say nothing more upon the subject. 

Now, let not the reader suppose, that either in the long and 
vague proemium with which this chapter opens, and in which 
he will find hereafter some reference to the talc, or in this 
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minute and curious description of the house and grounds, espe- 
cially of the paths leading to the back wall and the garden, 
that I have been led away by the vain desire of reading homi- 
lies to those who will not hear, or of dwelling with a sort of 
doting pleasure upon scenes which I loved in my youth, and 
about which few care or are interested, besides myself. Every 
author, whose fingers are worthy to hold a pen, lias an object 
in each sentence that he writes; and — although in the multi- 
tude of characters which throng the world, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining men’s real feelings from their outward appear- 
ances, it would be impossible to put the right direction upon 
each epistle — every half page of every book that is worth 
reading is addressed directly to some particular person, or 
class of persons, who are supposed by the author to be capable 
of understanding and appreciating him. The description that 
we have given, however, has a more general purpose, and the 
reader is besought earnestly to remember every word of it, or, 
at all events, to put a piece of paper in the place, inasmuch 
as without having that scene constantly before his eyes, and 
knowing and comprehending it all as well as if he had walked 
through it a hundred times, he cannot clearly and distinctly 
understand the matter that is to follow. 

Having given an account of the place, it now behoves us to 
speak of those who inhabited it; and certainly at tile period I 
speak of— -I do not mean that period within my own personal 
acquaintance with the spot — it offered anything but an illus- 
tration of the beautiful words of Hooker in his description of 
the celestial dwelling-places. Nevertheless, we shall make 
the quotation, if it were but for the pleasure of transcribing 
those beautiful words, independent of the splendid opposi- 
tion which they afford to all that we are about to describe. 

Angels,” he says, u are spirits immaterial and intellectual. 
The glorious inhabitants of those sacred palaces where there 
is nothing but ligli* and immortality, no shadow of matter for 
tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable passions to 
work upon; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever 
do dwell. ” 

This may be taken for a grand description of everything 
which that dwelling was not. Beautiful as was the scene, and 
pleasant as all the accessories round about, there was seldom 
anything like peace and tranquillity within. The pheasants 
came strutting upon the lawns, the timid hare lost a part of 
her shyness, and scarcely deigned to stand erect and listen 
with elevated ears for the half-heard sound ; the squirrel 
crossed from one plantation to another within twenty yards of 
the windows; all the habits of the sylvan world around spoke 
of peace and tranquillity. But peace was not within. The 
truth was, that the inmates of that dwelling were too busy in 
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making war upon each other to turn their attacks upon the 
people of the woods without. 

But it is time that we should enter into more specific details, 
and bring the characters, one by one, before the reader. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell, the proprietor of that mansion and of 
some very large estates in the vicinity, was in possession be- 
sides of a baronetcy, derived in a direct line by himself from 
an ancestor who had received it at the time whereat that mixed 
breed between the baron and the knight was first propagated. 
His ancestry was also distinctly traceable through several cen- 
turies before, producing a great number of very ornamental 
people in former times, who shone in the tilt-yard, the tour- 
nament, and the battle field; and, in latter times, more than 
one who had received the high distinction of swinging in effigy 
upon a sign-post, either as the distinctive mark of the house, 
or a recommendation to the beer within. 

There were various of his progenitors, indeed, whose names 
Were but lightly touched upon in the family history : they were 
not omitted, as that would have caused a breach in the line; 
but belonging to that numerous class of persons who may be 
best described by saying, the less said about them the better , those 
who compiled the genealogy had been cautious in dealing with 
them. Deeper investigations, however, would have shown 
that these members, who met with scanty mention, had gene- 
rally encountered fates more or less tragical ; one had been 
killed by a blow of ail axe, received from a woodman ; another 
had been almost torn to pieces by a mob at the end of the 
reign of James II. and died of the injuries received ; three ot 
four of them had been killed in duels, and one had been shot 
by a soldier under his command, who was afterwards executed 
lor the offence. 

All these were certainly mentioned by the genealogist ; and 
in some instances their lamentable fate was commented on 
with praises of their virtues, &c. But the causes of those 
duels, the provocation given to the soldier, the woodman, and 
the mob, were not mentioned. There were three in the line 
whose birth and death alone were recorded ; and it was shrewdly 
suspected by those who understood such matters, that one, if 
not two, of these had perished by the hands of a functionary 
of the law, while the other, or others, were supposed to have 
taken their departure unsummoned to their long account. 

On looking nearer still, it was found that, in the whole race, 
there was a fierce and furious disposition, an impetuous and 
ungovernable temper, which, combined with a general fear- 
lessness of character and heedlessness of consequences, formed 
that very moral constitution which was best calculated to lead 
them into dangers, difficulties, and even crimes. The man 
who had been killed by the axe had been proved to have ex- 
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asperated the unfortunate woodman to such a degree by his 
intemperate violence and domineering pride, that a jury could 
not be found to condemn the slayer, though an inquest had 
brought in a verdict of murder upon the slain. 

The same conduct was shown to have been the case in regard 
to him who was tom to pieces by the mob, he having, in his 
magisterial capacity, done anything but attempt to calm and 
quiet the sedition, but, on the contrary, had done all that he 
could to exasperate, to irritate, and to drive into madness* 
This was put forth, indeed, by his biographer as a bold and 
valiant proceeding on his part ; but there were others who 
thought that it was only an evidence of the same furious, irri- 
table, scornful disposition which had made itself so remarkable 
in the race. 

The father of Sir Francis Tyrrell had differed very little 
from his ancestors. He had been a hold, fearless, overhear- 
ing, and tyrannical man; a soldier in his youth, a fox-hunter 
in his latter days; a despot in his magisterial capacity, an 
irritating neighbour, and an insufferable master of his house, 
lie had been a very handsome man withal ; and, in order to 
prove his disregard for personal beauty, he had married a 
young lady of the neighbourhood of considerable fortune, but 
who ccrt*: inly possessed lew personal attractions. As a girl, 
she had been silent, calm, unobtrusive, apparently thoughtful; 
in person little, dark-haired, pale, with small keen black eyes, 
and a rather pointed nose, ller voice had been sharp, but qot 
very musical ; and there was something in her whole demean- 
our which made the old clergyman of the parish, who had 
known her from her youth, and who was, moreover, somewhat 
waggishly disposed, declare, when he heard of the marriage 
about to take place, that he was excessively glad of it, for that 
she was just the wife for Sir John Tyrrell. 

When they were once fairly married, more of the lady’s 
character appeared; not that she ever became more loquacious 
or loud-tongued than she had been before ; but Sir John very 
soon found that she had always ready for any of his furious 
breakings-forth of passion, a calm, quiet, stinging reply, in. 
which she seemed to combine with diabmical ingenuity every 
thing that was most disagreeable for him to hear, and to com- 
press it into the fewest possible words. She had a particular- 
art, too, of modulating her voice, so that in the midst of one 
of' hjs most furious and noisy fits of rage, her low quiet tones 
made themselves distinctly heard, and not one biting word was 
lost to his ear. 

Sir John was not a man to be frustrated even by this sort 
of warfare, and he carried it on with his lady through the 
whole of his life; hut he was a candid man, and used occa- 
sionally to acknowledge that his furious speeches and beha- 
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viour, compared with the quiet words and demeanour of his 
wife, were as a drubbing with a crab stick to a cut with a scythe. 

The offspring of this hopeful union was Sir Francis Tyrrell, 
and well might his biographer declare that he combined in his 
own person all the virtues and qualities of his father and big 
mother; for, to an ungovernable temper, such as had de- 
scended to him from his ancestors, he added a sarcastic bitter- 
ness peculiarly his own. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell was a learned and a literary man ; in 
person somewhat below the middle size, dark in complexion, 
with sharp features and overhanging eye-brows, which, at the 
time I choose for opening this tale, were grizzled with some long 
gray hairs, which, from time to time, he industriously pulled 
out with tweezers, while they, with a pertinacity worthy of 
him from whom they sprang, regularly grew up again longer 
and grayer and more prominent than ever. lie wrote a good 
deal at various times, and produced works marked by Aery 
superior talents; and lie also formed frequent theories which 
were by no means always correct, but which all displayed 
genius of a certain kind and considerable originality, if not 
perversity of thought. Of these works and these theories Sir 
Francis was not a little vain, and this was one of the most 
irritable points in bis character. He could hear to he touched 
upon almost all other subjects but those; or rather we might 
say, that though it was not without danger that any one 
touched him upon any subject, upon these he became quite 
furious. 

His family were totally without what the phrenologists call 
the organ of veneration. They had little respect lor anything, 
and set out with having no respect lor themselves. Tin's they 
concealed in their own case, of course, as far as possible; but 
this want of respect never tailed to make itself manifest in 
words and deeds, when it referred to any member of their own 
family. Thus, Sir Francis was heard to declare that his father 
was one of the greatest fools that ever lived, and oil being 
asked why, replied, u For marrying my mother.” 

fc ‘ A man puts a lemon to a bottle of spirits,” he said, u and 
people call him a sensible fellow, and go to drink punch with 
him ; but if a mail were to cat a whole lemon, plain people 
would say lie was mad.” 

Again, on the occasion of his own marriage, lie set out upon 
the principle of finding somebody the direct reverse of her who 
had been chosen by his father, declaring that he looked upon it 
as a duty to his children. Such an event, he said, as the mar- 
riage of his lather and mother was sufficient to serve ten gene- 
rations, and that he would do his best to dilute the quintes- 
sence of bitterness which had been hence produced. He chose, 
accordingly, a young lady ifom a distant part ef the country, 
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possessed of little or no fortune, of a gay and happy disposi- 
tion, who had been brought up in great subjection to the will 
of parents that were really kind to her, arid who had a fund 
of gentle and kindly feelings and good principles, but who was 
somewhat imprudent and incautious of speech, and of a timid 
as well as of an affectionate nature. From the first sight of 
Sir Francis Tyrrell, she had rather disliked him than other- 
wise. lie had gained a little by attention upon her good 
graces, and upon her esteem by some philanthropic doctrines 
which he put forjh, with no desire, indeed, of deceiving her 
or others, but solely because they ivcrc theories for which he 
had a fondness, and in which his vanity was concerned. 

Ilis progress in her favour, however, had not arrived be- 
yond the dangerous point of indifference, when he proposed 
himself to her parents as her future husband. She shrank 
from the very idea; hut he was wealthy, bore a fair reputa- 
tion, had, indeed, acquired a high character as a man of honour 
and integrity, and her parents pressed her so urgently to accept 
him, that she who was accustomed to yield to them in all 
things, yielded to them in this also, and she became the wife 
of a man that she did not love; though it is but fair to say, 
that there was no other person lor whom she had any decided 
preference. 

She married Sir Francis Tyrrell with the full desire and de- 
termination to love him as much as she could, and to make 
him as happy as it was in her power to do; and there were a 
variety of circumstances which combined to render the first 
two years of their union tolerably happy, in the first place, 
there was novelty and passion upon his side ; in the next 
place, her very gentleness was a fortress to her, upon which 
it was difficult to begin an attack; in the third place, her mild- 
ness and placability were something so new to the conceptions 
of Sir Francis, that they made him feel more or less ashamed 
of his own violence, ti 1 ! lie became more familiar with the qua- 
lities which at first disarmed him. 

But he was one of those who did not like to lead, but rather 
preferred to drive or to goad; and from the very first mo- 
ment that some slight remonstrance on the part of Lady Tyr- 
rell, with regard to something in which he had no business to 
interfere, gave the slightest suspicion of opposition to his will, 
the violent, the sarcastic, the hitter, the selfish spirit rose up 
with delight, unfettered, and the system of domineering and 
tyranny began in full force. The parents of the lady lived to 
see her apparent happiness, but not to w itness, its reverse. 
Her mother died before she had been married six months, and 
her father scarcely survived two years Perhaps a suspicion 
ybf the truth troubled his death-bed, but we cannot say. 

Unless we listen to the voice of the better spirit within us, 
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prosperity and age generally lead forward selfishness between 
them; and then that selfishness, who has hidden herself bash- 
fully in the presence of the more generous feelings of youth, 
rushes forward with daring impudence, and blindfolds our eyes 
lest we should see her deformity. Such was the case withSir 
Francis Tyrrell. There was no counter-balancing power to 
check or to control. His feelings of religion, if he had any, 
were not active ; he had speculated away the greater part of his 
morality. He would not, indeed, have done anything that was 
glaringly and universally admitted to he %vil; first, because 
his vanity would not consent to his incurring the reputation 
of a vicious man; and secondly, because his passions did not 
particularly take that course. But of the moralities of life, 
which go hand in hand with the charities of life, he had no 
conception. To trample upon those who were prostrate before 
him; to make his own house a hell, and to act the part of 
ruling fiend himself; to cast every kind of aspersion or impu- 
tation, true or false, upon every one who offended him, and 
many that never offended him at all ; to be suspicious, jealous, 
irritable, without cause ; to allow no opinion to prevail but his 
own; to deal a very different measure to himself and others; 
to exact the utmost, and to grant the least; to he avaricious 
while lie was ostentatious, censorious when he affected to be 
candid, and harshly severe to every one while he assumed the 
language of philanthropy, he considered to he no wrong, and 
sat down with the conviction that he was a very good and vir- 
tuous man. 

The effect upon his wife was, that for a time she sank into 
a state of timid and cheerless despair, from which site at length 
rallied herself to make ineffectual resistance. When he ac- 
cused her of things she had never committed, and purposes 
she had never entertained, she would now rouse herself to 
repel the charge; but still, having the worst in argument, and 
cut to the heart by sarcasms and insinuations, she would have 
recourse to flight to her own chamber, and end the day in 
tears. When he was simply violent, she had the good sense 
to sit in quiet, and make no reply. 

But under all these cruel circumstances her health was daily 
injured ; and she who had been full of bloom, and life, and 
health, became pale, and worn, and thin, and unequal to the 
least exertion. Sir Francis and Lady Tyrrell had but one 
child, a son, who was horn in the second year of their mar- 
riage : but of that son, for various reasons, it will be necessary 
to speak apart. 
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CHAPTER IL 


It is a terrible thing when youth, the time of sport and enjoy- 
ment, the period which nature has set apart for acquiring 
knowledge, and power, and expansion, and tor tasting all the 
multitude of sweet and magnificent things which crowd the 
creation, in their first freshness and zest of novelty, is clouded 
with storms or drenched with tears. It is not so terrible, by 
any means, when the mere ills of fortune afflict us; for they 
are light things to the buoyancy of youth, and are soon thrown 
off by the heart which lias not learned the foresight of fresh 
sorrows. The body habituates itself more easily to anything 
than the mind, and privations twice or thrice endured are pri- 
vations no longer. But it is a terrible thing, indeed, when— 
In those warm days of youth when the heart is all affection, 
the mind longing for thrilling sympathies, the soul eager to 
love and be beloved — the faults, tlie vices, or the circumstances 
’if others, cut us off from those sweet natural ties with which 
nature, as with a wreath of flowers, lias garlanded our early 
days; when we have either lost and regret, or known but to 
contemn, the kindred whose veins flow with the same bloodaft 
our own, or the parents who gave us being. 

There are few situations more solitary, more painful, more 
moving, than that of an orphan. I remember a schoolfellow 
who had many friends who were kind to him and fond of him; 
but he said to me one day, in speaking of his holiday sports, 
“ l, you know, have no father or mother.” And there was a 
look of thoughtful melancholy in his face, and a tone of deso- 
lation in his voice which struck me strangely, even young as 
l then was. But that situation, lonely as it is, deprived of all 
the tender and consoling associations of kindred feeling, is 
bright and cheerful, gay and happy, compared with that in 
which Charles Tyrrell commenced his career on earth. 

He was as beautiful a child as ever was seen: strong, vigo- 
rous, artd healthy; with his mother's fair complexion, a fine 
intelligent countenance, even in infancy, and a smile of pecu- 
liar sweetness. II is father was fond of him as long as he con- 
tinued an iufimt. He was proud of him, I was going to say, 
but I believe the proper term would be, conceited of him. 
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Everybody admired the child, and expressed their admiration; 
and by some strange complication of ideas, the admiration 
seemed to the father reflected back upon himself. , The child 
amused him too, and interested him; and for a certain time 
he seemed to derive a pleasure from caressing it, which sof- 
tened his manner, if not his feelings. 

Hard must be the heart and selfish the mind which is not 
softened by communion with sweet infancy. The innocence 
of childhood is the tenderest, the sweetest, and not the least 
potent remonstrance against the vices and the errors of grown 
man, if he would but listen to the lesson and take it to heart. 
Seldom, too seldom do we do so, and I cannot say that it was 
the case with Sir Francis Tyrrell; but still he could not un- 
dergo that influence without losing something of his harshness 
from the gentle presence of the child. 

To Lady Tyrrell the birth of her infant was a renewal of 
hope, and a solid store of happiness. She had a fresh object 
before her, a new motive for exertion and endurance ; and as 
she gazed upon his infant, face, she promised herself, for liis 
sake, to bear all and to strive for all. Her health, however, 
gave way under constant irritation, and as the boy grew' up, 
his father lost that pride in him which he had before expe- 
rienced; and though lie had fondled the infant, lie chided and 
railed at the child, while Lady Tyrrell, who was, perhaps, 
inclined to he a little over-indulgent to lier only son, roused 
herself to defend him from the bitter and unmerited reproaches 
of his father, when, perhaps, in her own case, she might have 
borne those reproaches in silence. 

Every point ofliis education became a subject of contention . 
While achild, he had been to Sir Francis a mere plaything; but 
the moment that Ins reason began to expand, Ids father looked 
upon him as a new object of tyranny, and Lady Tyrrell would 
often sit and gaze with melancholy eyes upon her sou’s face, 
thinking of ids future fate, and sorrowing from the sad expe- 
rience of her own, over the long and miserable years to lie 
passed under the sway of such a man as his father. She 
exerted herself to conquer even her own affection lor the 
child, and the selfishness of that affection. In order as much 
to remove him from home, and to give him the blowing of 
other society, as to ensure him a good education, she deter- 
mined, if possible, to send him to school, though she thereby 
lost the comfort of his presence, and the continual solace and 
relief of all his sports, and w ords, and looks. 

Sir Francis, however, on the contrary, did not choose to 
sacrifice Ids own pleasure. Ue did not choose to lose the 
new object of tyranny w hich he had acquired. He declared 
he intended to have a tutor in the house w hen his son was 
old enough to learn anything, and the very wish which his 
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wife expressed, that the boy should be sent to school, only 
hardened his dcternii nation to keep him at home. He had 
no confidence in virtue or in sincerity of any kind ; and al- 
though he knew that Lady Tyrrell was, when he married 
her, as frank and open as the day, he still could not persuade 
himself that she acted towards him without guile. 

It was this error which, in the present instance, ultimately 
produced the result that she wished. . He one day heard her 
say, by chance, while stooping over her boy, that it would 
break her heart to part with him ; and a suspicion crossed his 
mind, that she had proposed to send the child to school for 
the purpose of inducing him to pursue exactly the opposite* 
course. The very thought was indeed but little complimen- 
tary to his own disposition, and arose from an internal con- 
sciousness (the full force of which he would not acknowledge), 
of the contradictory and mulish character of his own mind. 
His determination, however, was fixed by a scene of alter- 
cation with the boy himself, whom he had punished severely 
for doing something that his mother had directed him to do, 
but whom he could induce by no means, neither by anger nor 
by blows, to acknowledge that he had done wrong in the 
.slightest degree. It was determined in consequence, that he 
should go to school ; and to school he was accordingly sent, 
but unfortunately not to a school which w as at all likely to* 
correct the constitutional errors of his disposition, or to anord 
to his mind that strong moral tone which might have served 
to counteract all the evils with which his mind became fami- 
liarised at home. 

As it is not our purpose to trace him through the uninte- 
resting details of a school life, we shall content ourselves with 
showing what was his natural disposition ; and though he is 
the person destined to act the most prominent part in these 

E ages, we shall in no degree conceal that which was evil in 
is nature. His lirst great fault, then, was a part of his in- 
heritance: the violent passion of his father. Even when & 
child, he w r ould throw himself down in fits of ungovernable' 
anger, and lie w rithing on the ground as if in convulsions, till 
the fit went off. lie had much of the talent, too, of his father; 
perhaps, indeed, more, and certainly possessed genius of a 
higher order ; for the qualities of liis mind received a much 
greater degree of expansion from being united with superior 
qualities of the heart. There was, however, a frequent simi- 
larity lo be observed between the turn antJMbrm of his ideas 
and those of Sir Francis. In his childhood, lUtm, he hud been 
known unconsciously to utter many a keen and cutting phrase, 
which brought upon the countenance of his father a sarcastic 
smile, in which w as strangely blended an explosion of con- 
tempt and bitterness with that of approbation aitfl pleasure. 
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The hoy, indeed, would have been altogether what his 
nurses cafied the ‘moral of his father,’ with a finer person 
and much greater corporeal powers, had it not been that his 
another’s nature was intimately mingled with the whole, and 
counterbalanced many faults if it did not counteract them, 
ijnder her tuition he acquired a love of truth which never left 
few* through life ; but he had by nature a frank straightfor- 
jfrardness of character which was very winning. One saw, 
ermi in his very infancy and childhood, that the heart acted 
the mind had been taught to act, and with a spirit 
Which was utterly unsusceptible of fear, and a body not very 
sensfoive of suffering, some of his very good qualities might 
have led him to wound the feelings of others much more 
frequently than he did, if he had not possessed a natural 
tenderness and kindness of heart which led him, with a sort 
of unerring instinct, to perceive the points on which others 
were vulnerable, and to spare them on those points, except 
When moved by some fierce opposition or angry passion. He 
was also by nature — and that, too, he derived from his mother 
— most affectionate. That is to say, he did not attach himself 
to every one, or lightly. lie was not as the seed of the 
mistletoe, or the moss, that fixes itself upon everything wher- 
ever it lights, and grows there till it is torn away. But he 
had within his heart the power deep attachment, strong, 
permanent, immovable, lie was not likely to form friend- 
ships vbry easily, tw^ h>veoftcnxT5lirw1iere he did love, he 
loved wholly and/or ever. 

The first i 1 1 bltmc e ii^wh i cb these qualities were put to the 
proof, was in choosing^^tween his father and his mother. 
We may call it choosing, thougfrviitdeed, there was no choice ; 
for he could not but love the one, and it was very easy not to 
love the other. On that mother he then fixed the whole 
strength of his infant affection, and it grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength . Everything that occurred, 
!tiie gentle warnings and reproaches which she sometimes 
forced herself to make when he behaved ill; her ill health, 
her deep melancholy, her conduct to her husband, and his 
conduct to her, all made him cling the more closely to her, 
made him love her and respect her the more. 

The next instance in which he was tried, was in the choice 
of a friend amongst his schoolfellows. They were almost all 
inferior to himself, not in point of birth, indeed, for there was 
some superior b^liat respect, hut in talent, and corporeal as 
well as mental cflRties ; besides a great and marked inferiority 
in that most inestimable of all qualities: energy of cha- 
racter, which be possessed in an overwhelming degree. The 
school contend a variety of dispositions, shades, and differ- 
ences of .eve^ kind of mind; but he chose as his companion 
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and his friend, a lad somewhat older than himself, but much 
less in stature, inferior in Station, not remarkable for any 
very brilliant qualities, but of a calm, quiet, and thought^! 
disposition, giving occasionally signs of dormant talent and 
penetration, which no one had been at the pains to call forth* 
and of a determination of purpose and constancy of character^ 
which is one of the greatest elements of success in life. ffij 
health was by no means vigorous, and his corporeal powerti 
small, so that in the contests with which we open out iktt 
struggle of life in our schoolboy days, he was generally 
vanquished, and indeed, was somewhat ill-treated by stronger 
youths than himself, till Charles Tyrrell appeared in me 
school and at once took the part of his defender. 

Everard Morrison was grateful to him ; admired the cor* 
poreal powers and vigour which he did not himself possess^ 
and still more admired the brilliant and remarkable talents 
displayed by his new friend, though those talents were of a 
character as strikingly opposed to his own as Tyrrell’s vigour 
to his feebleness. Even the wild and intemperate bursts of 
passion to which the new scholar frequently gave way, the 
rash and remorseless conduct which he displayed under those 
circumstances, seemed to afford him matter for thought and 
speculation, ay, and even admiration likewise ; and when on 
one occasion, some extraordinary act of violence had called 
down upon the head of the wealthy baronet’s son a rare and 
reluctant punishment from the master, Everard Morrison stood 
forward as his defender, and with great ingenuity and talent 
endeavoured to show, that the provocation which Charles 
Tyrrell had received was sufficient to justify the acts he had 
committed; and, in boyish language, but with keen penetra- 
tion, he pointed out that the violent passions of his friend 
were seldom, if ever, excited by any petty injmy or offence 
solely to himself, but rather by what was mean, pitiful, unjust, 
or tyrannical in others. 

Their friendship lasted during the whole time that they, 
were at school together; but at length, on the same vacation, 
Morrison was removed to take a clerk’s place in the house dt 
his father, a country attorney, and Charles Tyrrell was sent 
to Eton to undergo the needful discipline of a public school* 
They separated with a thousand boyish professions of friend- 
ship, and consoled themselves with the idea, that the county 
town in which Morrison’s father made his abode was only 
seven miles distant from the seat of Sir Francis Tyrrell, called 
ITarbury Park, so that they could ofterjfceet during the 
holidays. They promised to do so continually. But such 
promises, made" in the guileless days of youth, are rapidly 
forgotten. The grasp of our affection expands Vith the grasp 
of our intellects, and the little things that we IJPed in infancy 
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youth but too often slip away from us as our mind enlarges, 
tike sand through the fingers of a giant. It remains to be 
inquired, in the present instance, which it was that forgot the 
other. It certainly was not Charles Tyrrell ; for his first ex- 
pedition on his midsummer return from Eton, was to pay a 
•visit to Evcrard Morrison; and again and again he walked 
or rode over to the county town to see his old companion. 
Morrison always received him gladly, to all appearance ; but, 
notwithstanding all the reiterated invitations of his school- 
fellow, lie never visited Harbury Park but once. He showed, 
In short, no disposition to cultivate the acquaintance that he 
had formed at school. 

Charles Tyrrell saw this, and was hurt, but he said nothing, 
and persevered for some time ; but finding perseverance 'pro- 
duced no effect, he gradually ceased to seek for Evcrard 
Morrison’s closer friendship. But his peculiar tenacity of 
regard displayed itself in this instance also. Although he was 
hurt and offended, he gave way to no anger ; he loved Evcrard 
Morrison still, and he did not cease to love him, although he 
saw him but rarely, and then under some restraint. 

His life at Eton we shall not inquire into, for it was exactly 
the life of every person so situated, or with variations of no 
importance. Neither is there much to he told in the detached 
periods of his holiday residence at home, at least, not much 
which the reader may not divine without being told. 

Age seemed to squeeze out the last drop of honey from his 
fathers nature, and to leave all the bitter behind, llis con- 
duct to Lady Tyrrell would not, perhaps, in any court estab- 
lished for the purpose of dispensing justice or injustice, as the 
case may he, have been pronounced cruelty; lor such courts 
weigh nothing but that which affects immediately the body; 
and the wounds, ay, or even the death inflicted through tne 
mind, are left to the judgment of another world. Sir F rancis 
Tyrrell showed no personal violence towards his wife. He 
treated her apparently with ceremonious respect, except when 
the fit of passion was upon him, and even then, the weapon, 
that he used against her was but the tongue. 

With him, however, that weapon was worse than a poisoned 
dagger, inflicting wounds that could never be healed. Every 
thing that was stinging, everything that was venomous, every 
thing that was scornful, everything that was irritating, then 
poured from his lips without the slightest remorse, and with- 
out the slightest regard to truth or justice. There can be little 
doubt that he believed what lie said at the time ; for his passion 
acted as a sort of magician in his own breast, and conjured up 
chimeras, and phantoms, and demons, which had no existence 
Jbut in the phantasmagoria of his own imagination. 

.These flts^ passion, too, were of frequent, nay, daily, oc- 
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currence, and his life with Lady Tyrrell passed thus : either 
absent from her when, in order to avoid him, or on account of 
illness, she confined herself to her own room; in cold and 
sneering ceremony, when there was no absolute cause of 
offence, or in violent and angry dispute when she roused her- 
self to resist or to deny. 

The effect on her was such as might be expected. Ere she 
had reached the age of forty, the buoyant health which she 
had once possessed ; the radiant, yet gentle beauty ; the cheer- 
ful and contented disposition, were all gone ; and she became 
old before her time, with a heart wrung and torn, and without 
one trace of that loveliness with which heaven had at first 
endued her. 

The conduct of Sir Francis Tyrrell to his son w as also such 
as might be expected from his disposition. The first two or 
three days after his return during the vacations, the natural 
feeling of a parent, of course, had its way. He fteemed glad 
to see him, fond of him, proud of him ; but the third day 
scarcely ever passed over without some sharp rebuke, and the 
fourth never came to an end without one of those violent 
scenes of altercation, which increased in frequency and inten- 
sity as the hoy grew up towards the man. 

The power of reasoning, the will of acting for himself, which 
soon became evident in Charles Tyrrell, though not exercised 
cither prematurely, insolently, or obstinately, gave his father 
daily offence. It was with the gradual work of nature that 
he quarrelled in reality, while he affected to find fault with 
the conduct of his son. It was that he did not choose to see 
011c, o\er whom he still thought to keep extended the rule ol 
3 iis iron rod, emancipated gradually hytthe development ol 
his corporeal and mental power*, from the authority which is 
gn tn to parents for the protection and guidance of our im- 
mature years. 

All this irritated him; hut jet we do not mean to say that 
young Charles Tyrrell entertained any very great veneration 
for his father's character, any lo\ c for his person, or any re- 
spect for his opinions : but that he did not do so was not his 
fault. The treatment which he daily experienced himself, and 
which he saw his mother undergo, had put an end altogether 
to any thing like love and veneration ; and the frequent varia- 
tions of opinion which he daily beheld in his father; the argu- 
ing one day on one side of the question, and the next on the 
other side, as the passion of the moment dictated, left him, 
whether he would or not, without anj thing like respect for 
his judgment. 

lie had learned at a public school to put some degree of 
restraint upon himseli, and to show some degree of respect* 
whether he felt it or not, to older persons than himself. > Thus, 
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as fer as he could, lie restrained himself and obeyed; but it 
was when his mother was concerned that he forgot all defe- 
rence towards his father. Then the strong passions which be 
had inherited from him would burst forth ; then the indigna- 
tion, which he smothered in liis own case, would find a voice; 
then the vehement energy of his nature would display itself, 
employing all the talents he possessed to give fire and point 
to his angry rejoinders. 

Still, however, his father’s experience, knowledge of the 
world, learning, and skill in sarcasm, would furnish him with 
weapons which almost drove the boy to madness; and more 
than once, during the first two or three years after he had 
ventured to oppose his father in regard to his mother, his 
anger ended in bitter and disappointed tears at being over- 
powered by arguments and sarcasms which he felt to be wrong 
and unjust. 

After a time, however, as he approached the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen, instead of tears, he fell into deep silence, 
partly from finding himself unable to express his indignation 
in words such as he dared to use towards his father ; partly 
from the desire to examine intently what could be the cause 
which prevented him from proving himself right when he 
knew himself to be so. That silence, however, was mortify- 
ing to Sir Francis: the tears he had liked very well to see; 
but when once in the career of passion, he loved to provoke 
a rejoinder, almost sure that it would throw his opponent open 
to some new blow. Silence, therefore, was the most irritating 
thing that could be opposed to him ; and twice, when in some 
of their violent altercations, his son suddenly ceased and said 
no more, he was evWn hurried on to strike him, although the 
period of life at which such an act from a father to a son is at 
all justifiable, had long passed. 

On those two occasions, Charles Tyrrell put both his hands 
behind his hack, and clasped them tight together, till round 
each of the fingers, as they pressed upon the flesh of the other 
band, a deep white space might he seen, showing the stem 
energy with which he clenched them together. On both these 
occasions, too, after gazing, with a frowning brow and a qui- 
vering lip, on his father’s face for two or three moments in deep 
silence, he rushed suddenly out of the house and plunged into 
the woods around 
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We have 'dealt long enough in general descriptions, but they 
were necessary to explain what is to follow. We must now 
turn to particular incidents, and to details of facts, endeavour- 
ing to set forth our tale more as a gallery of pictures than as 
a consecutive narrative. 

The period of Charles Tyxycll’s schooldays was over, and 
he was studying at the University : but with his studies there 
we, of course, shall not meddle, tut take up his history at his 
first return to his father’s house, after having been absent 
some months at Oxford. His father, though possessed, as we 
have said, of very large fortune, had made his son no larger 
allowance at college than mere shame compelled him to do. 
This, however, proceeded in no degree from parsimony; for 
as far as money was concerned, he was a liberal and a gener- 
ous man ; but the latent motive was to have a continual check 
upon his son, and a subject, at any time that he chose to em- 
ploy it, for censure and irritation. 

po not let any one suppose that this picture is caricatured; 
for, on the contrary, it is true, and only drawn with a hand 
not strong enough to paint it accurately. The sum which he 
allowed his son was by no means sufficient to maintain him 
upon a level with young men of his own station, and ere he 
had been many months at college, the thoughtlessness natmad 
to youth, joined with a free and generous disposition, had ol 
course plunged him into some difficulties. As soon as he 
found it w T as so, Charles Tyrrell, w r ell knowing his father's 
character, determined to extricate himself without subjecting 
himself to make a request to his father, which would be 
granted, he knew, with taunts and reproaches, and held over 
his head as an obligation incurred, to be frequently alluded to 
in the future. He therefore applied himself to economize with 
the most rigid exactness, and at a time when everything that 
was extravagant and thoughtless w*as done by all those around 
him, he devoted himself to study and to thought, making his 
application to such pursuits an excuse for absenting himself 
from the society of those with whom he had begun to as- 
sociate. 

So far, perhaps, the effect w r as good; and indeed, we might 
go farther. The habit of commanding one’s-self, of resisting 
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inclinations, conquering habits, doing right in spite of our own 
weakness, is the most ennobling, enlarging, elevating act of the 
human mind. Under the influence of such a purpose, and of 
such an effort, Charles Tyrrell grew day by day more manly, 
more vigorous in mind, more competent even to guide and 
rule others. He was grave and sad, however, for the fetters 
of circumstances, pressed heavily upon him. He could not do 
good where he sought to do good ; ne could not reward where 
reward had been deserved; he could not encourage where en- 
couragement was wanting. All this he felt, and he felt bitterly, 
and he knew that all was inflicted upon him by his father, at 
once unnecessarily and unwisely. Nor, it must be confessed, 
was he without a consciousness of the motive which caused 
the infliction, and of course, that motive made his heart swell 
indignantly at the tyranny sought to be exercised over him, 
and the means which that tyranny employed. 

When we are aware that those to whom we owe existence 
have devoted long years, during our infancy and youth, to 
protect, to nourish, and to guide us ; when they have thought 
of us rather than of themselves, and sacrificed pleasure and 
amusement, and tastes, and feelings, for our benefit; when they 
have spent the weary hours of watchfulness over the bed oi 
infancy and of sickness; when they have rejoiced in our joys, 
and mourned for our sorrows ; when they have made efforts 
for us that they would not have made lor themselves* and 
even corrected us with more pain to themselves than to us, for 
our benefit; when they have felt it a pang, and yet a duty^to 
deny us what we sought, and when they have given up, in 
short, time, thought, pleasure, exertion, energy, hope, comfort, 
selfishness, for our after welfare — when they have done all this 
and we know it, there is nothing on earth can equal, or should 
equal, the love and gratitude of a child for his parents. But 
when, on the other hand, we owe them nothing but existence, 
a gift given selfishly, to be selfishly employed; when wc have 
been to them but as objects of pleasure or dominion to them- 
selves, the matter is very different, and the love and gratitude 
that we show them must have its source in that love and gra- 
titude we owe to the better Father, whose will placed them in 
such relationship to us. 

Charles Tyrrell, then, could not love liis father; and had 
not his mother been living, it is probable that, devoting him- 
self entirely to study, lie would not even have visited his 
paternal mansion during the vacations; but when he thought 
of her, and how much she needed comfort — of her deep and 
fond affection for him, and her loneliness in his absence — he 
determined to go hack, although he feared the violence ol his 
father’s disposition, and even feared the violence of Ills own. 

JBuch was the state of his mind towards the commencement 
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of his first vacation; and pursuing his plan of economy, he 
came up to London by the Oxford stage , and thence proceeded 
by the Old Blue, night coach, towards his own dwelling; 
though that was a period at which young men were not in the 
custom either of driving the coaches tnat carried them, or, 
indeed, of travelling by such conveyances at all, when their 
circumstances enabled them to afford another. The Old Blue 
coach contained in the inside the number of six passengers, 
and slow and heavy was its progress along roads which had 
not yet submitted to the petrifying power of Mr. M‘Adam. 
The personage, then, who was seated in the middle was under 
the unpleasant necessity either of watching through the long 
progress of a tedious night in the strait-wainscot of a close 
packed stage, or to choose the shoulder of one of his fellow- 
travellers for a pillow, which was hard or soft, as the case 
might be. 

On entering the coach, Charles Tyrrell found it full when 
he, himself, was added to the number of its occupants ; hut 
the faint glimmer of the feeble lamps in the court-yard of the 
old Golden Cross, Charing Cross, was not sufficient, to show 
him distinctly the countenances of his companions, though a 
man with a pen behind liis ear, and a hook in one hand, came 
forward to see that all the booked passengers were assembled 
in the interior, holding up a sick-looking tallow candle, with 
a long wick, and a fiery mushroom at the top. All that Charles 
Tyrrell could discover was, that the middle place of the front 
seat had been left for him, and when the coach drove off, not 
a further word was said by any one, every body seeming well 
disposed, with the exception of himself, to seek oblivion from 
the evils of their state in the blissful arms of slumber. 

The young Oxonian had no inclination to sleep, and leaning 
back as far as circumstances would permit him, with his broad 
shoulders somewhat circumscribed by the bulk which his com- 
panion, on either side, contrived to give to theirs, he remained 
pondering in silence over the coming clays, looking forward 
to the time spent at home with none of that expectant pleasure 
which awaits those whose hearts have a domestic refuge when 
they return from long absence and from distant scenes. 

At a small but pretty inn, which there are few wlk> do not 
knowwell, called Hartford Bridge — heaven knows what change 
it has undergone since! — the coach stopped for supper, as was 
customary in those days; and the sight of the woodbines and 
other climbing plants, which at that time twined round the 
door of one of the prettiest little inns in Europe, was refresh- 
ing and delightful to the eye of the traveller. The breath of 
the plants, too, some of which pour forth their odours more 
fully at midnight than at any other hour, came sweet and 
balmy to the senses of Charles Tyrrell as, entering the little 
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inn, he turned into the room on the left-hand, where the 
coach supper had been prepared. There a room oppo- 
site, through the brown Holland blinds of which he had seen 
streaming forth alight as the coach came up; but the door of 
that room was closed, and all that could be known of its in- 
mates was gathered from the sounds of some gay and cheerful 
voices speaking within, and mingling sweej^musical tones with 
laughter. 

On entering the supper-room, one after Another of the inside 
passengers were found stripping themselves of various parts 
of their travelling costume, and in one of them Charles Tyr- 
rell instantly recognised a person whoni he had seen more 
than once before. This was a gentleman somewhat past the 
prime of life ; that is to say, he might be fifty -five or fifty-six 
years of age. He was hale and well, however, though of a 
thin and meagre habit ; and his whole countenance bespoke 
health not of an exuberant, but of a durable kind. His face* 
though undoubtedly handsome, was not of a pleasant charac- 
ter ; the eyebrows ran up as well as the eyes ; the nose was 
somewhat sharp and pointed, the cheek bones rather too high ; 
the forehead not low, but wide rather than high, and a mon- 
strous protuberance of that superior part of the back of the 
head in which phrenologists have thought fit to place the 
organs of self-esteem, self-will, caution, ike. The line might 
be made to comprise all those organs which tend to combative - 
ness and acquisitiveness, though the former in somewhat of a 
less degree than the latter. 

The shape of a man's head has a far greater share in giving 
expression to liis face than people in general imagine ; and as 
we have said, though one could not help acknowledging that 
Mr. Uriesen must have been a handsome man in his youth, 
there was about Ins countenance that look and air which gave 
to the features of Voltaire the expression of an old and ma- 
licious monkey. Charles Tyrrell had seen him frequently 
with his father, with whom he used to spend a part of every 
year ; and w r hat he had seen of him under such circumstances 
bad not, by any means, tended to diminish the impression ox 
dislike which his face had at first produced. 

Mr. Driesen was descended from a family originally German, 
hut which had been settled for many centuries in England. 
He was possessed of a small property, which, during his youth, 
afforded him quite sufficient to live upon in comfort without 
pursuing any profession in order to make it larger. He had 
studied the law, but he never attempted to practise it ; and 
had devoted himself, during many years, to the pursuit of that 
sort of philosophy which prepared the w r ay for, and ushered 
in — not so much the French revolution as the horrors and 
impieties which accompanied an act that might have passed 
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over, perhaps* innocuously, had not the whole moral and re- 
ligious foundations of society been previously sTiaken in France 
by the efforts ofajen who fancied they were pursuing wisdom, 
when, in fact, thfflr were pursuing vanity. 

Mr. Driesen w A a man of talent, however, and a man of 
learning. He wM a profound Greek scholar, a tolerable 
mathematician, a 3bar and cutting reasoner, but artful as a 
sophist, and, aided w his own vanity, deceiving himself while 
he deceived others. Tile was fond of all sorts of startling pro- 
positions; feared tOlghock no feelings or opinions, however 
respectable, or howAer well-founded, and he was, moreover, 
full of rich stores ofl&re and unusual knowledge, and of read- 
ing in works which &e sealed to the eyes of most men. His 
memory was unfailing, his fluency great, and he could thus 
bring to bear upon any subject arguments and quotations start- 
ling from their noveky, and confounding from their multitude. 
He made a boast of being without any fixed principle ; and 
Sir Francis Tyrrell did not esteem him at all the less on that 
account, not being overburthened with principle himself. 

But there was one secret in his partiality for Mr. Driesen, 
which was, that His friend was in the custom of comparing him 
to the famous Mirabeau, whom they had both known in France 
in their youth, during the period of his utmost power over the 
National Assembly. The comparison was not altogether with- 
out justice; but it was to Mirabeau’s father, the old Marquis 
do Mirabeau, that Sir Francis xyrrell bore a strong resem- 
blance, rather than to the son. However that might be, the 
comparison flattered him, and he was fond of the society of 
Mr. Driesen, who, without bearing by any means a good 
character for morality, did not, on the contrary, bear a very 
bad one. He, on his part, had contrived by various means to 
diminish his own patrimony considerably, and therefore the 
luxuries of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s house were not disagreeable 
to him ; nor indeed, if the current tales were true, the occa- 
sional assistance of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s purse. 

Although there had never existed any very great acquain- 
tance between him and his friend’s son, and though, on the 
part of Charles, there had always been a feeling of antipathy, 
which he could scarcely explain to himself, in the present 
instance, no sooner did Mr. Driesen discover who had been 
his companion in the nightrcoach, than he advanced to shake 
hands with him with a warm and friendly air, which Charles 
Tyrrell could not make up his mind to repel. They sat down 
together to supper with the rest of the travellers, and the 
conversation between the two acquaintances took a turn the 
least likely in the world to be taken between two travellers in 
a stage-coach. It neither referred to politics, nor war, nor 
locomotion, nor the supper that was before them ; but it re- 
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ferred to Greek and Latin poets: to Hesiod, M) Euripides, to 
Lucan; or else turning to more modern, but mt less unusual, 
topics under such circumstances, comment* upon Clement 
Marot, or inquired into the authenticity /the poems attri- 
buted to Clotilde de Survillc. 

The company round about opened kyes and looked 

aghast, or ogSned their mouths and d< 1 their supper in 

silence ; butjlthe conversation did not linly receive that 
direction from an intention on the ^ 1 either of the two 

to excite astonishment in the listenersj is very probable 
that neither of them had? the slighte ftention of giving it 
the# direction which it took. It very J en happens that a 
single chance word, the most remote \ |>r trifling accident, 
some circumstance scarcely noted even • ourselves — the fall 
of a spoon or the change of a plate, or j y other insignificant 
occurrence — will set that rapid flier, tho| kht, winging her way 
through the endless regions of imaginati jp and memory, lead- 
ing after her words and even feelings in ; directions the most 
remote from the occurrences which ~ Itjigave them rise. A 
single word, a single tone, a single looks, iioften sufiicient, not 
only to carry us away into trains of idea? ami conversation quite 
different from all that we had proposed j to follow, but more, 
far more, to throw open the gates of a|n4v fate before us, and 
lead us on to our destiny through nar£o\y, tortuous, and dark- 
ling tracts, which we would never otherwise have trod. 

If any one had a design in leading thi conversation in the 
direction we have mentioned, it was Slr. jDriesen ; and it might 
be so, for these were not only subjects ;bf which lie was fond 
himself, as a clever and learned niauibtjt they were also those 
on wliich he fancied that his young acquaintance, all hot from 
Oxford, would be prompt to speak, ^specially as lie had learnt 
that Charles Tyrrell had devoted himself earnestly to study. 

Eager in all things, and with ^ taste naturally fiiu- and 
cultivated, Charles Tyrrell followed the lead willingly, and, 
ending liis supper before the rest, hi stall carried it on, ti umgli 
Mr. llricscn himself soon showed a disposition to profit by the 
good things set before him, and took care of the corporeal 
part of liis being, at the expense of the supper. 

At length, perceiving such to be tpc case, Charles Tyrrell 
ceased, and thinking the time long, turned to the door to see 
if the horses were not yet put to. , Just as he was entering the 
passage, on (putting the supper-room, the opposite door opened, 
and a lady came partly out, beamng a light in her hand. She 
was turning her head to spejdc to sonic one within the room, 
and at first all that. Charles Tyrrell could see was a beautiful 
figure, graceful in every line, but more peculiarly graceful 
from the manner in which the head was turned, showing the 
beautiful hair, fine, full, and glossy as* silk, gathered up into 
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a knot at the back of the head, from which one or two curls 
escaped, and fell upon the fair neck below. The form and the 
attitude were beautiful, but that attitude lasted only lor a mo- 
ment; for the lirst step of Charles Tyrrell made her turn 
round, not with aiw quick and nervous start, but quietly and 
slowly, to sec whcntfc was so near; and the moment she had 
seen the stranger, sfie withdrew again quietly into the room 
and closed the doon probably divining that the members of 
the supper party beljpging to the stage-coach were about to 
resume their journey, and resolving to let them depart ere she 
proceeded whithersoever she was going. 

The single moment', however, during which she had turned 
towards him had been sufficient to show Charles Tyrrell one 
of the loveliest faces he had ever beheld. It is nearly in vain 
to describe beauty; for the pen null not trace the same definite 
lines sis the pencil, and the imagination of those who read null 
not be lettered down to the reality, like the imagination o! 
those who see. Nor, indeed, although Charles obtained a 
full sight of that beautiful face, was the idea that he formed 
of it accurate. lie fancied that the eyes were black, when in 
truth they were deep blue; but that mistake might proceed 
from their being shadowed by the great length of the thick, 
black cye-lashcs. He fancied, too, that the hair was nearly 
black, when, in fact, it was of the rich brown of a chestnut jus: 
separated from its green covering; but that might proceec 
from its being of a very dee]) tint of that brown, and from the 
position of the light which she carried. 

Every one has felt, and more tnan one poet, besides Lon 
Byron, has expressed the peculiar sensations which we expe 
rience when some bright and beautiful form crosses our patl 
for a moment, and then leaves us without our seeing it am 
more. A shooting star, though but the meteor of a brigh 
electric night, seems often more brilliant than the orbs tha 
hold their place crowned with eternal splendour; and Cliarle 
Tyrrell thought that face the most beautiful, that lorni tin 
most graceful, that he bad ever beheld. There was, besides 
a certain feeling of mystery about her rapid appearance am 
disappearance. It seemed to be a vision of loveliness givei 
to him alone. It touched and woke imagination; and ad vane 
ing to the door of the inn with very different thoughts Iron 
those which he had borne from the supper-room, he gazed u] 
towards the heavens, all sparkling with their everlasting fires , 
and fixing upon one bright planet which had not yet set, but 
remained' pouring its calm light more tranquilly and equally 
than the rest, amongst all the radiant things that surrounded 
it, he thought that it was like her whom he had just seen, and 
plunging into the dreams of fancy, he revelled in sweet reve- 
ries till it was time to depart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The scenery amidst which we are bom and brought up, if we 
remain long enough therein to have passed that early period 
of existence on which memory seems to have no hold, sinks, 
as it were, into the spirit of man, twines itself intimately with 
every thought, and becomes a part of his being. He can 
never cast it off, any more than he can cast off the body in which 
his spirit acts. Almost every chain of his after-thoughts is 
linked at some point to the magical circle which bounds his 
youth’s ideas ; and even when latent, and in no degree known, 
it is still present, affecting every feeling and every fancy, and 
giving a bent of its own to all our words and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who was captive to some 
eastern prince, and wore upon her ankles a light golden ring. 
She learned to love her master devotedly, and was as happy 
as she could be in his love. Adored, adorned and cherished, 
she sat beside him one day in all the pomp of eastern state, 
when suddenly her eye fell upon the golden ring round her 
ankle, which custom had rendered so light that she had for- 
gotten it altogether. The tears instantly rose in her eyes as 
she looked upon it, and her lover divining all at once, asked, 
with a look of reproach, “ Would you be free?” She cast 
herself upon his bosom and answered, “Never!” 

Tims, often the links that bind us to early scenes and places 
in which we have passed happy or unhappy hours, are unob- 
served and forgotten, till some casual circumstance turns our 
eyes thitherward. But if any one should ask us whether we 
would sever that chain, there is scarcely one fine mind that 
would not also answer, Never ! The passing of our days may 
be painful, the early years may he chequered with grief and 
care, unkindness and frowns may wither the smiles of boy- 
hood, and tears bedew the path of youth; yet, nevertheless, 
when we stand and look back, in later life, letting memory 
hover over the past, prepared to light where she will, there is 
no period in all the space laid out before her over which her 
wings flutter so joj fully, or on which she would so much wish 
to pause, as the times of our youth. The evils of other days 
are forgotten, the scenes in which those days passed are re- 
membered, detached from the sorrows that chequered them, 
and the bright misty light of life’s first sunrise still giljls the 
whole with glory not its own. It is not alone, however, after 
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Jong years hare passed away, and crushed out the gall from 
sorrows endured, that fine and enchanting feelings are awak- 
ened by the scenes in which our early days have gone by, 
and that the thrill of association is felt in all its - joyfulness, 
acting as an antidote to the poisonous sorrows which often 
mingle with our cup. 

It was so, at least, with Charles Tyrrell, as he returned to- 
wards the home of his fathers. The sun rose upon his journey 
when he was about twenty miles from home, but still in scenes 
of which every rood was familiar to him ; and while the first 
red and blushing hues upon the eastern sky were changing 
into the bright and golden splendour that surrounds the halt- 
risen sun, the road wound out upon the side of a hill, show- 
ing him a wide extent of country to the right, scattered with 
many a mound and many a tumulus, each in general planted 
with a small clump of dark fir trees, which waved above the 
conical hillocks like plumes from the casques of the warriors 
who now slept beneath. 

Beyond that extent again might be beheld long lines of hill 
and woodland, broken before the eye reached the faintest line 
in the distance, by a tall, curiously-shaped hill, known by the 
name of Ilarbury Hill, or, as some called it, Harbury Fort, 
though to say sooth, scarcely a vestige of a fort existed there, 
except the broken vallum of a Homan camp, on tlie short 
sweet grass of which now grazed some innocent sheep and 
peaceful cows. 

Looking forth, as well as he could, from the window', the 
eyes of Charles Tyrrell instantly sought out ilarbury Hill, 
w hich was, it may be remembered, within a very short dis- 
tance of bis paternal mansion. They lighted on it at once, 
and notwithstanding all that he had sutler ed there, and felt he 
was still to suffer, a thrill of satisfaction passed through his 
bosom again to behold the well-known scenes of his early 
years: the hill, the valley, the wood, the plain, all glowing in 
the early light of the morning, which imaged not amiss the 
light of youth pouring its lustre through all that surrounds it. 
He gazed and enjoyed; and with au economy of pleasure, 
whicti the harsh lessons of the world had taught him to prac- 
tise even then, he enjoyed, perhaps, the more, because he telfc 
that that first glow of joy was the only pleasure which was 
likely to be his during his sojourn there. 

All the passengers in the coach were still sound asleep; and 
after a glance which gave him no satisfaction, at the sharp, 
astute countenance of Mr. Dricsen, he turned away from the 
fid, unmeaning laces of the rest, heated with travelling, and 
dirty with a journey, and continued to gaze at every well-re- 
membered object till the coach stopped, the horses were un- 
harnessed, and four staid and heavy animals, but very little 
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like the light blood tits that now gallop over the ground with 
the Highflier behind them, were brought out, and with some- 
what slow and clumsy hands attached to the heavy Blue. The 
stopping of the coach roused almost all the inside passengers, 
and amidst many expressions of wonder at the sun having 
risen while they were all asleep, Mr. Dricscn put forth his 
head from the coach window, commented on the beauty of 
the morning, and assured Charles Tyrrell that, though he had 
been absent but a few months, he would find very great im- 
provements in the neighbourhood of Harbury Park. 

“Indeed!” said Charles; “I have not heard of any, either 
in progress or contemplation.” 

“ It is nevertheless true,” replied Mr. Dricsen; “and I may 
say that 1 had some share therein, for I suggested several of 
the plans to your father; and I hear that he is not only exe- 
cuting them, but greatly improving upon .them. 1 am even 
now on my way to spend a week or two at the Park, to sec 
what progress has been made.” 

“ Pray, in what may these improvements consist?” demanded 
Charles Tyrrell. “ J do not understand how any very consi- 
derable improvements could be made, especially in so short a 
time.” 

“ You will see, you will see !” replied liis companion. “But 
you remember the old manor-house which your father was at 
one time talking of pulling down, and laying out the gardens 
by the bunk of the stream in meadows?” 

“ I remember it well,” replied Charles Tyrrell, as the words 
of his companion called up before his mind the picture of a 
place where he had often played in infancy. It was situated 
m a valley, at the distance of about three quarters of a mile 
from his father’s dwelling, with a clear and rapid stream rush- 
ing through the green turf 1 of the lawn. The house was an 
old house, built of flints, with manifold gable ends turning in 
every different direction, but with an air of grave and quiet 
antiquity about it .all, which was pleasant to the imagination. 
It was the property of 'Sir Francis Tyrrell; but the house in 
which he dwelt was more convenient and suitable to him in 
every respect, and though he had once let the old manor-house, 
he had contrived to quarrel so violently with his tenant, that 
no one could be found to take it when the lease expired. 

It had thus remained uninhabited for many years, and on it 
time had consequently had the destroying effect which time 
has on all man’s works, when once they are deprived of the 
constant superintendence of his care. It had not, indeed, been 
totally neglected, but still it had fallen into decay, and when 
an occasional servant was sent down to open the windows and 
give admission to the healing air and sunshine, the rooms ap- 
peared damp and chilly, while the garden, with less tendance 
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than was required to keep it up, showed a crop of speedy graga 
upon its gravel walks, and a sad luxuriance of weeds. 

Nevertheless, Lady Tyrrell loved it, and would often wan- 
der thither with her child and the nurse in the days of Charles^ 
infancy, to enjoy an hour or two of peace at some distance from 
her troublous home. He thus (lid, indeed, remember it well, 
and at the very name the clear rushing stream seemed to flow 
on before him, the green lawns to slope out beneath his feet. 

44 I remember it well,” be said : u but what of it? My father 
is not going to pull it down, I hope.” 

“Oh, no!” replied his companion, with a cynical sneer, 
which he could not restrain, even when speaking of his best 
friend. “ Oh no ! your mother said that she wished lie would, 
and so, of course, he has abandoned that idea. No ; on the 
contrary, he has repaired and beautified it; has had all the 
gardens trimmed and put in order, and made it one of the 
sweetest spots in the country.” 

Charles Tyrrell was surprised, and revolving rapidly in his 
mind what could be his father's motive, he was inclined to be- 
lieve, and the belief was not unpleasant to him, that his father 
contemplated a separation from Lady Tyrrell, and intended to 
give her the old manor-house for her dwelling. The belief, 
we have said, was pleasant to him; for notwithstanding some 
pain and some annoyance which might still exist, he felt con- 
fident that tranquillity and peace, which were the only objects 
that Lady Tyrrell could now hope for in life, were only to be 
obtained by separating her from him who had inflicted upon 
her twenty years of misery. 

As one is very much accustomed to do in conversing with 
one in whom we have little confidence, and with whom we 
have few sources of feeling in common, Charles Tyrrell pon- 
dered what he had heard in his own mind for some moments, 
before lie asked any explanation from his companion. When 
he had done so, however, and began to doubt, from what he 
knew of Ins father’s nature, whether bis first solution of the 
mystery was correct, he once more turned to liis informant 
and demanded, u Pray what may be my father’s purpose in 
this new arrangement; do you know?” 

“Ay, that you will learn hereafter,” replied Mr. Pricsen, 
with a sententious shake of the head, expressive of all the im- 
portance of a profound but not unpleasant secret. “Ay, that 
you will learn hereafter; but you must hear that from your 
father himself.” 

Charles Tyrrell had a potent aversion to mysteries of every 
kind, and an avowed animosity, uot a little mingled with con- 
tempt, for those who made them unnecessarily. To Mr. 
Priesen’s answer, then, he offered not the slightest rejoinder, 
and unwilling to gratify him by letting him see that his curio* 
c 
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pity was excited in the least degree, he instantly turned the 
conversation to some indifferent subject, talked of the weather 
and the high road, the old heavy Blue coach and the horses 
that drew it, and of anything in short but that in regard to 
which he was really inclined to inquire. 

In the mean while the coach rolled on, and bore him nearer 
and nearer to his home. At one particular point the road 
commanded a view of the old manor-house; and Charles* 
looking out of the window, saw it gleaming out from amongst 
the trees. Though it was lost again almost instantly, and he 
could catch none of the particulars, there was an undefmable 
look of freshness about it, an air of renovation which showed 
him that it was greatly changed. A little farther on the 
eoach rolled past the lodge, and it, too, had undergone im- 
provement; but that was not all. There was a servant in 
mourning livery standing at the gate, and looking out at the 
pretty country scene before his eyes, with an expression which 
seemed to show that the whole scene was new r to him. The 
suit w'hich he wore showed that he was not a servant of Sir 
Francis Tyrrell ; but Charles saw the small keen black eyes 
of Mr. Driesen w andering over his lace, and he took no more 
notice than if the servant had been a post at the gate of some 
house which he had never seen before. About three quarters 
of a mile further the coach stopped at the lodge of the Park, 
and Charles Tyrrell and his companion alighted, leaving the 
inside passengers to tell strange stories of the violent temper 
and uncontrollable passions, which w r ere considered in that 
neighbourhood as a part of the inheritance of the Tyrrell fa- 
mily. 

On entering his parental mansion, Charles found his father 
apparently in a more placable mood than usual ; but it cer- 
tainly seemed as if the coming of Mr. Driesen afforded him 
greater pleasure than the visit of his son. His mother was not 
present; and after spending a few minutes in the library with 
Sir Francis Tyrrell, Charles rose to seek his mother. 

“ Fou are in vast haste, Charles,” said his father; u hut I 
suppose it is of great importance that you should make Lady 
Tyrrell aware liow r soon young men at college learn to know 
everything better than their lather. You can seek her in her 
own room, where you w r ill most likely find her.” 

Charles’s lip quivered, and his nostril expanded. u I seek 
my mother, sir,” he replied, with a look of indignation that 
he could notw r ell control, “to inquire after her health, and to 
tell her about mine.il And though some other bitter words 
sprang up to liis lips, he had the good sense to remember that 
it was the first day of his return home, and to repress th^m 
before they found utterance. 

In order to make sure of his own temper, he left the room 
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at once; but could hear, as he shut the door, Mr. Driesen ’s 
low, sarcastic laugh, and fancy pictured the figure of his fa- 
ther and* the sceptic amusing themselves with the anger which, 
had been excited in his bosom, lie smothered that anger as 
far as he could, however, and hoped to leave no trace of it ere 
he reached his mother’s apartment; but, at all events, his 
feelings were of course turned into gall and bitterness by this 
first occurrence in his father’s house. 

'Lady Tyrrell received him with joy, and as she gazed upon 
the countenance of her son with proud feelings, at the noble 
and manly aspect which his whole person was beginning to 
assume, she felt that there was yet one tie between her and 
life, one bright spot for aifection to rest upon in the great de- 
sert of 1 this side the grave.’ Their meeting was lull of ten- 
derness and affection ; and in the first overflowing of their 
feelings, Charles forgot Mr. Driesen and all that he had told 
him of changes, improvements, and plans. 

At length, however, after having passed about an hour with 
his mother in telling her all that he had done at Oxford, hid- 
ing, indeed, everything that was painful, and only displaying 
that which was pleasant, his eye lighted upon his father and 
the sophist crossing the lawn before his mother’s windows, 
and slowly walking on towards that part of the w ood through 
which a tortuous path -way led to the grounds of the old ma- 
nor-house. His journey in the coach and all that had been 
said, then rose upon remembrance, and he said, “I forgot, my 
dear mother, to tell you that fellow Driesen had come down 
in the coach with me.” 

“ I knew he was coining, my dear Charles,” replied his 
mother. u I heard your father mention it to one of the ser- 
vants, telling him to get Mr. Dricsen’s room ready; for it has 
gone on till the blue room at the top of the staircase is called 
Mr. Driesen’s room now.” 

Charles replied nothing, though his mother paused. After 
a short time, Lady Tyrrell went on : u I grieve that that man 
is so much here, Charles ; he is a dangerous, a bad, and an un- 
principled man, and I should grieve still more if your character 
were anything but what it is. But I feel certain that, not- 
withstanding all his art and all his eloquence, both of which 
are undoubtedly very great, Mr. Driesen could no sooner lead 
you than he could make oil and water mix.” 

“Indeed, my dear mother, he could not,” replied Charles 
Tyrrell, u I know him thoroughly, I think, and dislike him 
not a little. But still, I shall keep away from him as far as 
possible ; for he is continually throwing out those sneers at 
’everything that is holy and good: at religion, at virtue, at 
feeling, which leave unpleasant impressions : stains, in fact, 
which are difficult to efface.” 
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“Do, do avoid him as much as possible, Charles,” replied 
his mother. “I sincerely believe that the only safeguard 
against such insidious serpents, is that tendency whifch nature 
has given us to avoid them, from our first abhorrence of their 
doctrines and feelings. I believe, otherwise, very few would 
escape them.” 

“Oh! I do not think that,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “I 
never yet heard of a strong-built house being knocked down 
by footballs, or beaten to pieces by pea-shooters ; but the one 
and the other may break the windows if they go on too long. 
At all events, I shall keep out of his way, because I dislike 
him. But tell me,” he added; “what is this he has been 
speaking of, and which must be true from the changes I ob- 
served as I passed? The old manor-house, it seems, is repaired 
and beautified, and I saw a servant standing at the lodge. 
What is the meaning of all this?” 

A smile, sad and thoughtful, but still a smile, came over 
Lady Tyrrell’s countenance. “ It is a plot against you, I fear, 
my dear Charles,” she replied; “ but still not one that is likely 
to be very dangerous, unless you yield yourself to it. You 
have heard,” she added, seeing that she had excited her son’s 
surprise, “you have often heard your father speak of Mr. 
Effingham, who had a beautiful place in Northumberland. It 
was at that house, then, Mr. Effingham’s father’s, that I first 
met my husband, and lie has two or three times talked of 
taking you there.” 

“1 forgot all about it,” interrupted Charles Tyrrell. “I 
remember the name of Effingham, and hearing that he. was my 
father’s cousin, I think ; but nothing more.” 

“A very distant cousin, indeed,” replied Lady Tyrrell. “A 
Scotchman might call it a close connexion, but we, who have 
no clans, forget such consulships, except when it serves our 
purposes. But, as I was going to tell you, Mr. Effingham 
died some months ago, and made your father his executor. 
You know how fond lie is of projects; and no sooner did he 
find that Mr. Effingham had left a large estate somewhat en- 
cumbered, together with a widow and daughter, not yet of age, 
than he laid out in liis own mind a scheme for bringing them 
to the old manor-house, for saving sufficient from the rents to 
clear off the encumbrances on the Northumberland estates, 
and for marrying you, I am sure, to the daughter.” 

“indeed!” said Charles. “I rather suppose that he will 
find himself mistaken in his calculations ; for, thank God ! the 
time is gone by when parents had it in their power to marry 
their sons and daughters to whomsoever they pleased, and 
took them to the altar as to a cattle fair, to sell them to whom 
they liked. J hope, my dear mother, you have given no coun- 
tenance to this scheme?” 
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u None whatever, Charles replied his mother; u bnt quite 
the contrary. I was well aware, my dear boy, that the en- 
deavour to force anybody upon you was the readiest way to 
make you take a dislike to a person whom you might other- 
wise have chosen for yourself ; and, besides, I had various 
reasons which made me anything but anxious that such a 
marriage should take place. In the first place, I should much 
wish you to see a good deal more of the world before you 
marry at all ; nor do I wish you to marry early. It is not, 
indeed, so much the desire of keeping you altogether to my- 
self for my own comfort and consolation, as for the sake of 
your own after-happiness, and the happiness of the person you 
may choose. There are some men who certainly should marry 
young, and who are all the happier in after-life for so doing; 
but such is not the case with your family, Charles. You 
should, all of you, plunge into the world, endure even its sor- 
rows and its reverses, taste the uses of adversity, encounter 
disappointment, care, anxiety, even overthrow and defeat, per- 
haps, to take off the keen and fiery impetuosity with which 
you all set out in life, and never think of marrying till you can 
deliberately propose to yourselves to seek in domestic life 
calmness, peace, tranquillity, and the reciprocation of equal 
affection, rather than rule, domination, and contention.” 

Charles Tyrrell was silent for several moments. He felt 
that what his mother said was true in some degree; and yet 
there was a good deal in it that mortified him. lie loved her 
too* well, however, lie appreciated her motives too well, he 
was of too frank and candid a nature to sutler any mortifica- 
tion he felt to appear harshly. 

“ My dear mother,” lie said, in a melancholy tone, “I think 
if you knew all that I have felt, you would judge that .1 have 
had disappointments and griefs enough in seeing my mother's 
unhappiness, and bring in a house of* strife, to trample down, 
even liom my infancy, a great part of those strong passions 
that you fear.” 

Lady Tyrrell shook her head, and Charles went oit: — 

“ Well, well, my dear mother, it does not signify. At all 
events, I am very glad that you have given no encouragement 
to this scheme of my father’s; for, depend upon it, it must 
and will fail.” 

“I would have encouraged it on no account whatsoever,” 
replied Lady Tyrrell; “1 should have thought it unjust and 
wrong 1 in every respect. But I am sorry to say, that it has 
been the cause of as bitter a quarrel between myself and vour 
father as ever occurred, and they have’CeaTTiut too ‘many. He 
wTSfliCd me to write, and invite Mrs. Effingham here; hut I 
would not do so. I had never seen her, tor Mr. Effingham 
was not married when I was last at his father’s house 5 and as 
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your father had often spoken of Mrs. Effingham as of a weak, 
poor-minded person, ■with whom he did not wish me to keep 
up any acquaintance, of course I never made the 'attempt; but 
1 could not be expected suddenly to turn round and affect 

f reat regard for persons I had never seen, and towards whom 
had shown some neglect. If, immediately after Mr. Effing- 
ham's death, your father had asked me to write , and, as a 
matter of kindness, invited Mrs. Effingham here for change of 
scene, I would have done it with pleasure ; but when it was to 
press her to come hither after two or three months had elapsed, 
and to say everything I could in my letter to forward a scheme 
I disapproved, of course I endeavoured to avoid doing so, and 
on my showing the least reluctance, your father took fire, and 
spoke and acted as j^ou can conceive. He has scarcely ever 
opened his lips to me since, except, indeed, the other day, 
when he informed me, that he himself had written to Mrs. 
Effingham, and that she had accepted his invitation, which, of 
course, did not raise her very high in my opinion. All the 
other arrangements were concluded too, I find; so that she 
has taken the manor, and is about to reside there with her 
daughter till Lucy becomes of' age, and is consequently no 
longer under your father's guardianship. Everything will 
be prepared to receive them in about ten days. In the mean- 
time, they come here before the end of the week; what day I 
do not well know, as I have not been informed. I shall treat 
them, of course, with kindness and civility, and trust you will 
do the same, for your father has the fullest right to expect 
that at our hands; though I cannot write, hypocritically, 
pressing invitations to people that I do not wish to see.” 

The impression produced on the mind of Charles Tyrrell, 
by the account which his mother gave him, was certainly any- 
thing but pleasant in regard to Mrs. and Miss Effingham; 
and certain it is that, although he, as well as Lady Tyrrell, 
made up their minds to perform every external act of civility, 
yet there was a predetermination on the part of both to make 
that civility so cold and icy as to cut short every project of an 
alliance with one whom they were resolved to dislike. 

Their conversation then turned to other subjects, on which 
it is not necessary to dwell, and the only thing which occurred 
further between the mother and son worthy of remark, was, 
that Charles Tyrrell, who had always entertained a great an- 
tipathy to the name of Lucy, took pains to repeat it with 
particular emphasis whenever the conversation returned to 
Mrs. and Miss Effingham. 

In the evening, Lady Tyrrell came down to dinner, which 
she had not clone for several days before, and willing to make 
her son’s return home as cheerful as she could, she restrained, 
as far as possible, every appearance of bearing in mind the 
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dispute between her husband and herself, though it had thro wn 
her into a fit of illness. Acting on the same principle, she 
suffered Mr. Driesen to take her unresisting hand, and in 
reply to several speeches, which he purposely rendered extra- 
vagantly gallant, she uttered some civil words of course. 

Sir Francis, in the course of his walk, seemed to have been 
tutored to politeness by Mr. Driesen, and both to his wife and 
son behaved with an unusual degree of courteousness, though 
the very nature and constitution of his mind prevented him 
from abstaining altogether from an occasional sneer or sar- 
casm. In fact, his very politeness savoured thereof, and there 
was, nine times out of ten, as much bitter as sweet in every- 
thing he said. 

On the whole, however, the evening passed over more 
pleasantly than usual, and though both Lady Tyrrell and her 
son were wc# aware that no real change for the better had 
taken place, they were only too anxious to protract as long as 
possible the temporary suspension of strife and irritation. It 
was to be remarked, too, that every time Mr. Driesen found 
Sir Francis Tyrrell touching upon dangerous ground, he skil- 
fully contrived to draw him away, by throwing some new 
element into the conversation of such a kind as he knew Sir 
Francis Tyrrell would dash at, forgetful of what went before. 
Thus the whole party were, in fact, in a much more placable 
mood, when the rush of carriage wheels was heard indistinctly 
through the open doors, and a loud peal upon the bell called 
the servants to the gate. 


CHAPTER V. 


Stn Francis Tyrrell heard the sounds; but for a moment 
took no further notice of them than by raising his eyes, with 
a meaning look, to the countenance of Driesen, who was 
sitting at a little distance in an attitude which he was very 
loud of, when busy in propounding some of his own specula- 
tive opinions, which he knew were likely to sound harsh in 
the ears of some of the persons present. It was an attitude 
entirely composed of angles, one knee nearly up to his chin, 
which was itself long and pointed, one arm thrust behind his 
back, the other bent into a sharp angle to support his head, 
and his whole body leaning forward, with bis under jaw a 
little protruding. Charles Tyrrell used to eay, when he saw 
him in this attitude, that he was knotted into a theorem; but, 
nevertheless, the attitude, which was beyond all doubt studied, 
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was not without its effect upon those who saw it &om its very 
extravagance. 

lie also heard the carriage, and stopped in the midst of a 
disquisition which he was addressing to Sir Francis, as to 
whether the religion of the Greeks and Itomans was not more 
rational than Christianity. Lady Tyrrell was working and 
shearing as little as possible, and Charles Tyrrell sat by his 
mother drawing a flower for her embroidery, and from time 
to time addressing her in a low voice, with a running comment 
upon Driesen’s discourse, which certainly would not have 
gratified that gentleman to hear. 

Lady Tyrrell heard the carriage like the rest, and was the 
first to speak upon the subject. The feeling that it was im- 
possible to avoid the daily strife with her husband, had en- 
gendered carelessness, but not awe; his tyrannyjiaving, like 
4ill other tyranny, taught her to resist. 

44 There is the sound of a carriage,” she said, fixing her eyes 
full upon her husband. 44 Do you expect any company to- 
night, Sir Francis V” 

44 To-night or to-monw,” replied Sir Francis, 44 1 expect 
Mrs. and Miss Effingham, Lady Tyrrell.” 

He was about to add something bitter, but as he particularly 
/wished that Lady Tyrrell should not show towards his new 
guests any distaste for their society, he commanded himself 
sufficiently to stop short. Nor was it unusual w r ith him, in- 
deed, so to do; for lie was one of those who loved the condi- 
tion better than the reputation of a domestic tyrant, and when 
any strangers were present he contrived as far as possible to 
veil the natural badness of his temper under the garb of formal 
courtesy toward his wife and son. 

Lady Tyrrell thought that it might have been as well to 
inform her that such guests were so speedily expected, and 
she had every inclination cither to say so, or to quit the room 
end leave Sir Francis to receive them himself. She looked at 
tier son, however, and one or two ideas crossed her mind which 
prevented her from giving way to a wrong impulse. She 
^recollected that a painful scene might be the consequence 
^between Sir Francis and herself. She recollected that it was 
& he first day of her son’s return, and that such a scene might, 
5 ®n that very day, call up one of those bitter quarrels betw een 
^father and son, which she had more than once seen take place 
ip n her account. She remembered, too, the purposes with 
■jwlhch she had set out in married life, and the efforts which 
«he had often made to conquer harshness by gentleness, and 
Overcome bad conduct by good. However ineffectual she had 
finmd it, she resolved once more to try the more generous 
course, and in everything to act towards Mrs. Effingham as a 
lady: with courtesy if she could not affect kindness. 
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Lady Tyrrell laid down her work and rose. Sir Francis 
frowned, not knowing what was to follow but she said, “If 
you think that is Mrs. Effingham, Sir Francis, I had better 
go out to receive her, considering that she is a stranger and 
come from a long journey.” 

The face of Sir Francis Tyrrell changed in a moment, and 
Charles’s heart smote him for not having felt at once w hat was 
the conduct which his mother ought to pursue. Lady Tyrrell 
moved towards the door, which was, as we have said, partly 
open ; but before she reached it, the servant threw it wide, 
announcing Mrs. Effingham. 

The next moment that lady entered, and certainly bore 
nothing in her appearance which could inspire any feeling of 
coldness or dislike. She w*as tall, though not quite so tall as 
Lady Tyrrell, ajnd dressed in w idow’s mourning ; but the close 
cap and the dull crape could not conceal that she w'as very 
beautiful ; yes, even yet, though past the season of youth, 
extremely beautiful. Her hair, which had once been bright 
and glossy as woven sunbeams, w T as now, indeed, carefully 
hidden; but there were the fine straight features, the calm 
expressive eyes, the broad clear forehead, the beautiful mouth, 
and fine teeth, tlic oval face, which w r as not without the ex- 
pression of sorrow ; but even sorrow as well as time had treated 
it leniently. She was entering a strange house, to meet people 
only one of whom she had ever seen before, under circum- 
stances very different from those to w*hich she had been 
accustomed; hut yet there was a grave calmness about her 
which seemed to say, u Wrapped up in deeper thoughts and 
feelings, I set all trifling inconveniences at defiance.” 

There was something in her appearance which, why or 
wherefore she scarcely could tell, changed Lady Tyrrell’s 
feelings to her in a moment, not entirely, indeed, but in a 
very great degree. What w as it that she had expected to see 
in Mrs. Effingham? It w\as, in fact, any tiling but w T hat she 
did see. It w^as a gay widow: that darkest and most anoma- 
lous of all natural chimeras. Now', the whole of Mrs. Effing- 
ham’s appearance bespoke her the very reverse. There was 
not the slightest trickery about her dress: it was the plain 
unbecoming dress of the widow, as unbecoming as it could be 
rendered. There was no affectation about her manner: it was 
sad even under an effort to be cheerful. She smiled, indeed, 
but it was the ripple over a dark deep sea; and Lady Tyrrell 
found that she had misconstrued her husband's words, or that 
they had pictured Mrs. Effingham very ill. She instantly 
extended her hand to her. 

Mrs. Effingham took it quietly, saying, “ Lady Tyrrell, I 
suppose but by this time Sir Francis Tyrrell had advanced, 
and he now proceeded not only to welcome liis fair guest, but 
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to introduce her and Lady Tyrrell to each other with formal 
courtesy and politeness. The introduction of his son followed ; 
but almost at the same moment Lady Tyrrell asked, “ Where 
is Miss Effingham? Has she not accompanied you?” 

“She is speaking with her maid,” replied Mrs. Effing- 
ham, “and will be here immediately. 1 have been lately 
somewhat of an invalid, and therefore came in from the night 
air at once.” 

Charles Tyrrell was young, and hesitated whether he 
should or should not go out to the carriage door to meet Miss 
Effingham. He would have done so to any other person, but 
the hint which Lady Tyrrell had given him of the purposes of 
his father, and a doubt whether those purposes might not be 
suspected or known both by Mrs. Effingham and her daugh- 
ter made him hesitate. That hesitation was increased by 
seeing the eyes of Mrs. Effingham fixed steadfastly npon him, 
with some degree of surprise^ perhaps, but still with a scruti- 
nizing and examining look. 

A hint from his mother, however, made him turn towards 
the door for the purpose of doing what was courteous, at all 
events, and as soon as he had left the room, Mrs* Effingham 
said, in some surprise to Sir Francis, “ I thought your son 
was much younger ! He seems two or three and twenty. I 
bad fancied him much younger than Lucy.” 

A well-pleased smile came over the countenance of Lady 
Tyrrell, and Sir Francis answered, 44 That was, I suppose, be- 
cause in writing, I called him the hoy; but that is only a form 
of speech, you know. He is not of age yet, however, thank 
heaven! for I am sure he is not fit to take care of himself. 
Few men have sufficient wit to keep themselves from running 
their head against a wall till they are thirty at least. Permit 
me, madam, to introduce my friend Mr. I)riesen ; though, I 
believe, vou are already acquainted with him.” 

Mrs. Effingham drew herself up, saying coldly, “I have 
had the Honour of seeing Mr. Driesen before.” 

That gentleman, however, was not one easily repelled, and 
throughout the whole of that night he devoted himself assi- 
duously to paying court to the fair widow. Whatever were 
her feelings towards him, whatever was her opinion of his 
character, it cannot but be acknowledged that she, as well as 
all others on whom he chose to employ his art, was compelled 
to listen, and could not help finding something agreeable in 
his conversation, for he was one of those endowed with the 
rare power called eloquence. It is true, that he misemployed 
one of the noblest gifts of' heaven; but still he possessed it, 
and by means of it he could sweeten the poison that he was 
too fond of ottering to others. 

While the brief conversation srhicli we have noticed was 
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taking place, however, Charles Tyrrell had loft the drawing- 
room, and proceeded through the glass doors which separated 
the inner corridors from the entrance hall, thinking to himself, 
with that injustice which naturally follows prepossession, either 
for or against : “This young lady seems to be giving herself 
yast trouble to ensure the safety of her caps ana bonnets.” 

As he entered the vestibule, nowever, he saw the person he 
sought, speaking eagerly to one who seemed her maid, while 
a man-servant in a travelling dress held up a long basket, 
such as plants are sometimes carried in, and two or three of 
the servants of the house stood round and assisted. He heard, 
at the same time, a sweet musical voice, which was not alto- 
gether strange to him, saying, M I hope they are not broken, 
Margaret. You know how fond my mother is of them, and I 
would rather that anything else had been injured than these 
flowers.” 

u There is but one of them hurt, Miss Lucy,” said the man- 
servant; u and I will get some of the people to show me the 
way down to the house to-morrow morniqg, so as to have them 
planted at once.” 

Lucy Effingham examined the plants for a moment, and then 
telling the man to do as he proposed, turned round to enter 
the house. She had not remarked the approach of Charles 
Tyrrell, and he had remained a step behind her, waiting till 
she had given her orders. In the time that had elapsed, how- 
ever, he had made a discovery , by the tone of her voice, which, 
it must be acknowledged, was not at all unpleasant to him. 
When she did turn round, therefore, he was not at all sur- 
prised to see the face and form of the young lady he had seen 
the night before at the pretty little inn of Hartford Bridge. 
Lucy, on her part, did not recognise him, for, on the preceding 
evening she had seen him but for a single instant, and bau 
withdrawn and shut ‘he door before she was conscious of any- 
thing except that there was some stranger going along the 
passage. 

Throughout life we are constantly holding long conversa- 
tions without saying a word, for the expression of the counte- 
nance is just as much a language as that which hangs upon 
our tongue; and though the one and the other are often equally 
deceitful, yet, we arc constantly endeavouring to correct the 
falsehood and mistakes of either by the commentary of the 
other, 

Charles Tyrrell instantly saw that she did not recollect in 
the least having seen him on the preceding night ; but she saw 
that he knew who she was, and that, he seemed very well 
pleased to see her; and she therefore gathered from that cir- 
cumstance that he was Sir Francis Tyrrell 1 s son, though there 
was certainly four years 1 diiference between his real age and 
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that which she had fancied it to be, and at least six in appear- 
ance. Charles Tyrrell bowed, and, though he saw it was 
unnecessary, informed her who he was, and then led her to 
the drawing-room, where his mother received her kindly. 

A strange house, strange people, and a novel situation in 
every respect, of course had their effect upon a young and 
inexperienced girl, who, though not precisely of the character 
which is called timid, was yet naturally modest and retiring in 
all her feelings, yet full of high and noble principles, which 
would, if called upon, have enabled her to take a strong, a 
vigorous part, in any situation of difficulty. She was, however, 
grave and reserved through the greater part of the evening ; 
and till they retired to rest Charles Tyrrell did not hear again 
that cheerful tone which had struck his ear in the inn at Hart- 
ford Bridge. 

Lady Tyrrell accompanied her guests to their apartments ; 
and Charles remained a moment or two before he himself 
retired to his own room. To him his father made no obser- 
vation ; but, almost as soon as the ladies were gone, he turned 
to Mr. Driesen, saying, “She is very beautiful, indeed!” 

“Minch do you mean,” demanded Mr. Driesen; “ the mo- 
ther or the daughter?” 

“ Oh! I meant the daughter, of course,” replied Sir Francis: 
“ I had seen the mother often before ; but I had no idea that 
Lucy, whom I remember a plain child, would have turned out 
so beautiful.” 

“ She puts me in mind,” said Mr. Driesen, in reply, “ of a 
piece of French porcelain : all rosy red, and clear white, and 
ultramarine blue.” 

There was a sneer upon his lip as he spoke, and Charles 
Tyrrell, who felt the simile to be unjust in everything but the 
mere terms,* inasmuch as nothing could be more beautifully 
shaded and harmonised than the colouring of Lucy Effingham's 
complexion, turned round and quitted the drawing-room. 

Immediately after he was gone, Sir Francis proceeded to 
read Mr. Driesen a lecture upon the impolicy of decrying 
Lucy Effingham's beauty, knowing so well as he did the pro- 
ject formed for uniting her to his son. “ I can tell you, 
Driesen,” he added, “ that young man is harder to deal with 
than you know; to use the late King of Spain’s expression, 
* he is as obstinate as an Aragonese mule.’ ” 

“ My dear sir, he is your son!” replied Mr. Driesen, with a 
cynical bow; “but begging your pardon, I said what I did quite 
advisedly. She is a great deal too pretty for him to acknow- 
ledge the justice of what I said. He is even now gone up to 
his room, not only excessively angry at me for saying it, but 
thinking Lucy Effingham ten times as beautiful as he did the 
minute before, simply because I compared her to a French 
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flower-pot He will , in all probability , dream of her all night, 
and will rise to-morrow morning fully prepared to tilt his wit 
against mine in her defence.” 

u Perhaps you arc right,” replied Sir Francis Tyrrell ; 
“ though you concealed your meaning so well, that I did not 
perceive it. 4 Latet anyuis in herba Driesen, eh? I did not per- 
ceive the reptile under the flower -pot, though I might have 
known, too, that there must be a snake under any flowers that 
you choose to cull;” and thus having repaid him for the re- 
joinder to the Aragonese mule, Sir Francis Tyrrell wished him 
good-niglit, and they mutually retired. 

Mr. Driesen went up to his own room, saw that every thing 
was comfortable for the night, put his two feet upon the hobs 
by the sides of the fire, and made some calculation on a piece 
of paper resting on his knee. He then took down from a 
corner in which he had placed it, when he unpacked his bag- 
gage, ‘Hobbe’s Leviathan,’ without which he never travelled, 
varied it with an article out of Bayle, added a page or two of 
Petronius, and then, upon the comfortable doctrines he bad 
'imbibed, went to bed and slept. 

On the following morning, Lady Tyrrell sent her maid to 
inform Mrs. Effingham that having a violent head-ache, she 
was compelled, as the only means of removing it, to remain in 
bed. Jn truth, the arrival of her son, and of unexpected 
guests, had excited her more than usual, and her health was 
so shattered by anxiety, grief, and disappointment, that a very 
little agitation had a serious effect upon her. . 

The morning was thus passed by Mrs. Effingham and her 
daughter, with the three gentlemen only ; and on Sir F rands 
proposing to walk through the grounds to visit the old manor- 
house, Mrs. Effingham declined, but said her daughter would 
go, while she herself would visit Lady Tyrrell in her own 
room. 

Sir F rands took the hint that had been given by Mr. Driesen 
the night before, and having fancied that liis son was some- 
what struck by the beauty of Lucy Effingham, and was inclined 
to court her society, he determined to throw a few obstacles 
in the way, and declared that he would have the young lady’s 
company all to himself;, so that Charles and Mr. Driesen 
might amuse themselves the best way they could. 

While he and Lucy set off through the wodfis to the manor- 
house, Mrs. Effingham having sent to inquire whether Lady 
Tyrrell could receive her without increasing her head-ache, 
proceeded to her room, and we shall beg leave to accompany 
her thither, as the conversation between the two was not with- 
out importance; and it is the only one which, perhaps, it may 
he necessary to record, as a specimen of many which afterwards 
took place between those ladies. 
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Mrs. Effingham proceeded calmly to Lady Tyrrell's bed- 
side, and sat down in a chair which was placed for her by the 
maid, who then retired. She asked kindly after Lady Tyrrell’s 
health, and told her that Sir Francis and her daughter had 
gone to the manor-house. There was something in her man- 
ner which, without the slightest affectation of so doing, dis- 
played towards Lady Tyrrell a feeling of tenderness and interest 
which touched that lady’s heart, ana won very much upon her 
regard, though it was impossible to say in what consisted the 
charm to which she was so willing to yield. 

After she had spoken of several other things, and found that 
Lady Tyrrell appreciated and understood her character, at all 
events, in some degree, she added, “I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you, my dear Lady Tyrrell, because I do 
not know when I may have another opportunity of conversing 
with you alone for any length of time ; and yet, as what 1 
have to say is a matter of some interest, I almost fear that it 
may make you worse if I go on, though it ought to be said at 
once, as we are placed in a relative position towards each 
other, which makes it necessary that we should understand 
each other from the beginning.” 

u Go on, my dear madam, go on," replied Lady Tyrrell, 
tL there is nothing I lore so much as frankness and sincerity, 
and I am so much accustomed to bear ill health and to undergo 
much more painful excitements, while suffering sickness, than 
any your conversation can produce, that I have no fear of your 
making my head-ache worse, and even trust that your conver- 
sation may have another effect.” 

Mrs. Effingham paused for a moment, and looked upon the 
ground. “ You have so plainly alluded, my dear madam,” 
she said at length, u to matters which I dare scarcely have 
ventured to touch upon, that I may now say, I trust my being 
here in your neighbourhood may afford you some comfort 
and consolation. I do not mean that the vain hope of doing 
so induced me to accept your husband’s invitation to this 
house ; even although that invitation was not ratified by your 
own.” 

Lady Tyrrell turned a little red as Mrs. Effingham touched 
at once so distinctly on her not having written herself, es- 
pecially as she felt that it would be impossible to meet the 
apparent candour with which that lady treated her, by ex- 
plaining the motives which had induced her so to act. Mrs. 
Effingham went on, however, without apparently noticing the 
embarrassment of her hostess. 

u I had many important reasons,” she said, “ for accepting 
that invitation and coming hither; but, believe me, Lady Tyr- 
rell, that the thought of being a companion and consolation to 
you, strange as it may seem, had no slight share in my deter 
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mination. In the first place, let me inform you, that my late 
husband, whom I revered and respected, as perhaps } r ou 
know” — she spoke with perfect calmness — “ requested me 
upon his death -bed, when the eyes of the only one I ever 
loved were closing for ever, to accept the invitation, which he 
doubted not I should receive, to spend some time in this place. 
It was as a command to me, Lady Tyrrell, which I could by 
no means disobey. In the next place, I was very anxious to 
quit that part of the country for a time on two accounts, the 
strongest of which I will explain to you afterwards ; the other 
was personal : I believe I might say, selfish. There are some 
people who linger fondly in scenes where they have spent happy 
hours with persons who are lost to them: it seems to recall 
the happiness without the loss ; to me it daily recalls the loss 
without the happiness ; and though I struggled hard against 
what I felt to be a weakness, yet, both the weakness and the 
struggle undermined my health, which had already suffered. 
Then, again, my late husband had the highest confidence in 
the honour and integrity of Sir Francis Tyrrell.” 

u IIis honour and integrity,” said Lady Tyrrell, u and even 
his generosity, where neither passions nor prejudices are con- 
cerned, Mrs. Effingham, may be fully relied on. God forbid 
that I should not give my husband his full due !” 

“I am sure you would, my dear Lady Tyrrell,” replied* her 
companion. “My husband knew him well, his faults, his fail- 
ings, and his good qualities ; and he told me, that although 
not the wealth of a Croesus, or the power of an emperor* 
would have made him give his sister or his daughter to be 
the wife of Sir Francis Tyrrell ; yet he could put his wife and 
daughter confidently under his charge and direction, and with 
the more confidence, inasmuch as Sir Francis held a consider- 
able mortgage upon his estate, which he believed would only 
act as a bond to treat them more nobly and guide them more 
carefully.” 

The words of Mis. Effingham put the character of Sir Fran- 
cis Tyrrell to his wife in somewhat of a new light, or at all 
events, in a light which had not shone upon it for many years* 
and her eyes filled with tears, called up by many mingled 
emotions. 

“Doubtless, you remember my husband well?” continued. 
Mrs. Effingham, u for he knew and esteemed you highly, I 
can assuj'c you, though he had not seen you since your mar- 
riage ; but there was a conviction upon his mind that yours 
was the last character on earth to cope with such a temper as 
that of Sir Francis ; who required, he thought, one almost as 
vehement, quite as determined, and somewhat more calm than 
his own. Such he knew that you were not; and there was a 
conviction upon his mind that ” 
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i “That I was unhappy said Lady Tyrrell, calmly , as she 
saw Mrs. Effingham hesitate. 

“ At all events, that you might require and appreciate some 
consolation,” said Mrs. Effingham. “ Amongst the last things 
that he said to me were, ‘I wish you could be near her; you 
might mutually support and console each other after I am 
gone and therefore it was that I first proposed to your hus- 
band to seek for, me a house in this neighbourhood ; accepted 
gladly what he proposed, when he offered to repair and let to 
me, what I hear is a very beautiful place, in the immediate 
vicinity, and did not refuse when he invited me to spend a 
week or ten days here, although Lady Tyrrell did not confirm 
the invitation.” 

“ Lady Tyrrell was, perhaps, very wrong not to do so,” said 
the invalid; “but many circumstances prevented me from 
doing what, I sincerely assure you, I regret not to have done. 
Those circumstances would be tedious to explain, and oven 
painful; for, to do so would compel me to enter into the pri- 
vate particulars of the state of this house, -which, perhaps, you 
may learn, ere long, by your own observation, but upon which 
X cannot myself dwell.” 

“Say not a -word, my dear Lady Tyrrell,” replied Mrs. 
Effingham. “ It is very possible that even Sir Francis Tyr- 
rell himself, when he made the invitation, was not well aware 
whether he should regret it or not; for when I last saw him 
on his visit to Northumberland, several years ago, 1 do not 
know that we were the best friends in the world. It was with 
very great difficulty that my husband could make me believe, 
that a man who professed to have little or no religion, except 
of a very vague and unsatisfactory nature, could be an up- 
right, honest, and honourable man. I was wrong, I know; 
and he, on his part, was wrong too. Because I put forth, per- 
haps, witli a good deal of the vanity of youth — I was young 
then — somewdiat more than necessary of my religious opi- 
nions, in the presence of one I knew to be^a. sceptic, and be- 
lieved to be an infidel, he thought me a foolish fanatic as well 
as a very disagreeable person. Those religious feelings, Lady 
Tyrrell, however, have since been more withdrawn into my 
own heart. I feel them more deeply than ever : 1 thence de- 
rive the only consolation that I know. They make me cheer- 
ful under sadness, and give me happiness because they render 
hope immortal; but I have since learned, that to display those 
feelings too frequently or obtrusively, is a vanity which can- 
not be pleasing to God, and must naturally be offensive to 
men.” 

Lady Tyrrell held out her hand to her. “ 1 will acknow- 
ledge, my dear Mrs. Effingham,” she said, “that T must have 
$acuy misconstrued some of my husband’s expressions in re- 
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gard to you, and I thank you for all your candour and your 
confidence. Depend upon it, I will return it with pleasure 
and with comfort to myself.” 

“I thought so from what I saw of you last night,” said Mrs. 
Effingham ; “ but I had determined, nevertheless, whatever 
might be your character, to explain to you frankly and straight- 
forwardly why I came without your invitation. 1 must now, 
however, come to another part of the subject, more difficult, 
and, perhaps, more disagreeable to treat of.” 

“ Indeed!” said Lady Tyrrell, with some alarm. “Pray, 
what may that be?” 

“It is in regard to your son and my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Effingham. 

Lady Tyrrell smiled ; but she was as much wrong in her 
present conclusions as she had been in former ones. 

“I have been entirely mistaken,” continued Mrs. Effingham, 
“in regard to your son's age. I had thought, I do not well 
know why, that he was not more than fifteen or sixteen, and 1 
cannot let Lucy be here even for the short time we are to stay, 
nor be as intimate in the house after we have removed to the 
manor, as I hope we shall be, without being straightforward 
and candkl on that subject also. I mentioned that there were 
two motives which induced me to wish to leave Northumber- 
land.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Lady Tyrrell, raising herself in 
bed. “ Your daughter is in love with somebody there.” And 
she felt strangely at that moment what a perverse thing is 
human nature. Not two days before, all her feelings would 
have been different on hearing that Lucy Effingham was 
either engaged to, or in love with, somebody in Northumber- 
land; but now, although she would not admit even to herself 
that she absolutely wished her to marry Charles Tyrrell, yet 
she was disappointed to think that such a thing was out of the 
question. 

Mrs. Effingham, however, after a moment’s pause, replied. 
“Not exactly, my dear Lady Tyrrell. I do not mean to sa} 
that Lucy is absolutely in love with anybody; but there is a 
young gentleman in that neighbourhood who is certainly des- 
perately in love with her. What are Lucy’s filings on the 
subject I have never inquired; because both her father and 
myself were resolved, from the very first, to set our face 
against such a marriage; and, having determined to reject it 
without any appeal to her, judged it would be unkind and un- 
just to enter upon the subject with her at all, as nothing that 
she could have said, or any one else could have said, could by 
any chance have shaken our resolution.” 

“Some person, L suppose,” said Lad}* Tyrrell, “inferior to 
herself in circumstances and station?” 
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“Not exactly,” replied Mrs. Effingham; 11 at least, not so 
inferior as to have proved an objection in her father’s eyes or 
mine, had it not been for other circumstances. His father, 
Colonel Hargrave, is a man of small fortune, and, I believe, 
not very high connexions ; but he is a gentleman, and a good 
though a weak man. Ilis eldest son, who is married, is a 
clergyman; but this second son, who is in the navy, is in 
every respect objectionable: rash, wild, licentious, unprinci- 
pled. He was early sent to sea, from his ungovernableness 
at home; but the experiment only made bad worse. How- 
ever, be was absent from our part of the country, and we did 
not hear of many of his proceedings till his return. Before 
we were aware of all the facts, he had seen Lucy frequently, 
both at his mothers house, at ours, and at other houses in the 
neighbourhood. But his reputation speedily followed him 
into Northumberland. We found that he had been in no 
place without leaving a had character behind him ; and that 
not alone of a wild and heedless young man of strong pas- 
sions, but of a heartless, unfeeling debauchee, who was, be- 
sides, without any principle in affairs where money was con- 
cerned. He could not exactly be called a swindler, but 
approached as near that character as possible without bring- 
ing himself under the arm of the law, and he had ^ cry nearly 
ruined his father, who had to free him from the consequences 
of his own extravagance and misconduct/’ 

“But surely,” said Lady Tyrrell, “your daughter, who 
seems so gentle and amiable, could never love a man of such 
a character.’ 1 

“ [ do not know, Lady Tyrrell,” said Mrs. Effingham, shak- 
ing her head; “women frequently love the people most oppo- 
site to themselves, not alone in person and tastes, but often, 
too often, in moral qualities. He is very handsome too, and 
extremely prepossessing in his manners. To listen to his con- 
versation yon would think him an angel of light, though 1 have 
heard that, now and then, in all societies, the evil spirit breaks 
forth arul shows himself. He took care, however, of course, 
to conceal his real character as far as possible from Lucy ; but 
I find that even then he could not govern his evil propensi- 
ties so far as not to behave in such a mariner in one of the 
neighbouring houses, as to get himself heartily cudgelled by 
a servant whose sister he attempted to seduce. One could 
not offend Lucy’s ears by entering into all the particulars of 
such affairs, and consequently the meahs Mr. Effingham took 
were to shut the doors of our house against him. He then 
demanded an explanation, which you can conceive was com- 
plete and final; but he behaved in so violent arid outrageous 
a manner, that Mr. Effingham, who was even then very ill, was 
obliged to ring, and order the servants to show him to the 
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door. Of this latter part Lucy was aware; but her father’* 
illness rapidly increased, and liis death soon followed, so that 
she had sufficient matter of a painful kind to occupy all her 
thoughts. The young man was absent from the neighbour- 
hood at the time, afraid, in fact, of being arrested for a debt. 
His father has since paid it, and he returned about a month 
ago. lie has since been seen hovering round the house, and 
one time even left a card, and inquired for the family. Lucy 
has never mentioned his name to me since ; but 1 was, at all 
events, very glad to quit that part of the country. When, 
however, my dear Lady Tyrrell, I came here and found your 
son so much older than I had thought, I felt instantly that it 
would not be just to you to remain without letting you know 
how we are circumstanced. Even making deduction for a 
mother’s fondness, it cannot be denied that Lucjps very beau- 
tiful, and it seems to me that she is very engaging also. It by 
no means follows, indeed, that any evil consequences should 
result, and I have but done what is right in laying the facts 
exactly before yon.” 

Lady Tyrrell thanked her a thousand times : she saw that 
Mrs. Effingham had acted a generous and honourable part 
towards her; that she was one of those in whom she might 
repose the fullest confidence, and that all her preconceived 
ideas regarding her were wrong. She was most happy now 
that Mrs. Effingham had come to their neighbourhood. She 
felt that there was a person near of whom she could make a 
friend, who could give her solace, consolation, and advice; 
but yet, in the present instance, she could not immediately 
respond to the frank and candid statement of her guest in the 
way she would have wished; for to say the truth, she was in 
doubt as to what her own conduct ought to be, and she plunged 
into a train of thought, without making any reply : a habit 
which very naturally grows upon persons accustomed to se- 
clusion, and who are frequently cast back upon their own 
reflections for guidance and support. 

Her conviction, from the conversation which had taken 
place, was, that Mrs. Effingham felt perfectly sure that Lucy’s 
heart had been engaged by this young man, of whom she 
had spoken, and there was something in her maternal pride 
and love for her son, the only object of her pride and affec- 
tion for many years, which made her unwilling that hei 
Charles should he the second in any one’s affection, even sup- 
posing that Lucy’s first love for this young man could be 
utterly obliterated. From what she knew of her son also, 
from the character and appearance of Lucy Effingham, and 
from the near proximity in which they were placed, she be- 
lieved that that young lady was the person, of all others, she 
had ever seen, to whom Charles was most likely to become 
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attached; and after pondering for several minutes in silence, 
all that she could reply to Mrs. Effingham was, that if it were 
possible, she should much like to give her son intimation of 
the fact which she had just learned. 

Mrs. Effingham in turn thought for a moment or two, 
and then replied: “Do so, Lady Tyrrell; tell him all that I 
have told you, but pray tell him nothing more ; for I have 
spoken exactly as I mean, and given you a true picture of my 
own impressions on the subject.” 

Lady Tyrrell did tell biin that very afternoon, not long 
after Mrs. Effingham had left her; but she certainly went be- 
yond what Mrs. Effingham had intended ; for, impressed with 
the full conviction that Lucy was attached to Arthur Hargrave, 
she conveyed that impression to her son as a matter of cer- 
tainty. 

The effect of this communication upon Charles Tyrrell was 
not such as his mother expected, or the reader may expect to 
find. It seemed to take a load from him : to relieve his mind 
from a burthen, and his manners from a restraint. So long 
as he had imagined that Lucy was brought there for him to 
fall in love with, he had felt fettered in every word and in 
every action, lest he should convey to her himself a false im- 
pression of his views and motives. But the moment lie was 
told that she was attached to another, all such impressions 
were done away. He resumed his usual character and con- 
duct, and all ne felt towards Lucy was admiration for her 
beauty, fondness for her society, and a sort of tender compas- 
sion for the disappointment of one so young and so deserving. 
But he thought to himself, as he had often thought before, 
“I could never he content with a heart, the first fresh feelings 
of which have been given to another.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


We must allow two or three days for the imagination of the 
reader to fancy all that took place in the development of the 
various characters of those assembled at Harbury Park to the 
eyes of each other. In those two or three days considerable 
progress had been made in showing to Mrs. Effingham and 
Lucy the state of existence of* Sir Francis Tyrrell, his wife, 
and his son. The father, though he still put some restraint 
upon himself, had lost the first effect of the presence of stran- 
gers, and had given full way, both towards Lady Tyrrell and 
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Charles, to the hitter and sarcastic spirit which showed itself 
at all times, even when the more violent excesses ol his pas- 
sionate nature wore under controul. The tears were too much 
accustomed to rush into Lady Tyrrell’s eyes not to find their 
way there easily, and she had two or three times quitted the 
room to prevent them from overflowing in the presence oi* her 
guests. 

Charles, on every account, had restrained himself as far as 
possible, and had done so always when he himself was assailed; 
but when the attack was levelled at his mother, even the pre- 
sence of others could not prevent his eyes from flashing, and 
liis lip from quivering, in a manner that startled and alarmed 
both Lucy and Mrs. Effingham. 

When he was alone with them he was all that was kind and 
gentle, without making any effort whatsoever tb conceal the 
quick and hasty disposition which was certainly his. Lucy 
then seemed well pleased in his society, for she was gay and 
cheerful, though with an occasional degree of gravity which 
never suffered him to forget what Lady Tyrrell had told him. 
When they were all in the society of his father, however, the 
very apprehension which she entertained of some quarrel 
seemed to make her regard him with greater interest. Her 
eyes were frequently upon him, and she appeared in those 
moments, when lie was excited by, and struggling with, the 
strong passions of his nature, to look upon him with a degree 
of awe. 

Thus the matter had proceeded till the party had been as- 
sembled at JIarhury Park for four days. On the evening ot 
that day it was determined that on the following morning, it 
fine, as Sir Francis was to be engaged with his Court Baron, 
Lady Raymond and Mrs. Effingham, neither of whom were 
competent to much exertion, should go down to the manor- 
house and make various arrangements there; while Lucy, 
accompanied by Chancs, and under the sale conduct of Mr. 
Driesen, should proceed^ on horseback to the sea-side (the 
nearest point of which lay at about four miles from the house), 
arid take a canter along the sands. 

The morning, when it arrived, was as beautiful as it could 
he, and everything was prepared to set out, when it was found 
that one of the horses wanted shoeing, and the delay of nearly 
an hour took place. Mr. Driescn consoled himself with some 
of his favourite studies, while Charles and Lucy stood in the 
conservatory whiling away the time by talking over what the 
Latin poet, with a sort of prophetical inspiration of an Irish 
bull, has happily expressed by words which may be rendered 
11 everything in the universe and a little beside.” At length 
the impediment was obviated, the horses brought round, and 
the party set out for the sea-sidc. 
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Charles was an excellent horseman; and Mr. Driesen, 
though in figure greatly resembling the prongs of a carving 
fork, was by no means otherwise than a goo ’.rider. Indeed 
he excelled in most exercises. Hfc was a tdlful fisherman* 
and a good shot, and whatever hejdid was done with such 
quiet case that it was evidently thy result o long and early 
practice. Lucy also rode uncommonly wel and the whole 
party felt the exhilaration of beautiful weathfc *, rapid motion, 
and command over the noblest beast in the creation. 

The sea-shore was soon reach , and thq sands were still 
uncovered, although a slight mis pke about be time of tide, 
and the delay which had occurred ere they s :t out, had kept 
them so late that the sea was begi rung to iW in. The coast, 
however, was by no means a dangerous one, > that there was 
no chance whatsoever of such an »vful scent* occurring as is 
depicted in the most beautiful and intere mg of modem 
novels, called “Reginald Dalton.” (The san s were hard and 
firm, and you might gallop over Afety, even with 

the water dancing round your horsefs feet. nere were high 
cliffy banks above the shore, it isjtrue, in , tneral crowned 
with dark masses of wood, whfch tliere appr inched fearlessly 
even to the very edge of the I sea. I But therfc were constant 

f aps in this cliffy barrier leadipg uplinto swee^ inland valleys 
eyond, and througli most of tjhcse mips there wound away a 
path, not fitted indeed for a carriage, lbut perfectly practicable 
for persons on horaCbaclN?r on 1'ootl A few lonely houses, 
belonging to fishermen, in general covered for a roof with an 
inverted boat, wage thd only habitations for some way along 
the coast, except where a solitary martello tower marked the 
end of a headland at about tw 3 miles distance. 

By the time th^p^reacued the pe<j-shore, a, light summer 
haze had come over, the Irnie sky.\ f t could by^no means be 
called a mist, for theAcarth anil air qjrouiu^wcpe all pure and 
clear. Nor did it pmpcrly^servoit^crnaiTigof a cloud, for 
the sun shone through- it, though soAcned. But it was like a 
thin, white veil drawn qver tbejbm^| and where a thin line or 
two of cloud did really appear (and iross the disk of the sun, 
they became like streaksxof gold, as ive often sec at the rising 
and setting of the great orb of day. 

The beautiful weather w^s rendered all the more enjoyable 
by the absence of fiercer light and g -cater heat, for there was 
not a single breath of wind upon the waters, Which, instead of 
dashing upon the shore with a roir and a hound, rippled 
calmly up with a low, peaceful nistle. as if afraid of breaking 
the silence. 

Lucy Lftngham declared tli&lAo 'let eat live mve* seemed, 
to say 41 Hush l” and Mr. Driesen began u dissertation upon 
the real and fanciful affinities of spuiids and objects in the ex- 
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temal world to the feelings, and thoughts, and actions, and 
fortunes of man. It was a fine and a high theme ; and though, 
perhaps, upon that subject lie thought not right or wisely, he 
spoke eloquently, nay,’ poetically. 

Charles Tyrrell was almost angry that he displayed himself 
to so much advantage in the eyes of Lucy Effingham ; but lie 
knew n eft what was going on in Lucy’s bosom, and therefore did 
not comprehend, that although the flow of words, the choice, 
the beautiful, and the appropriate expressions which Mr. Drie- 
sen might use, could not hut have some effect; yet Lucy felt, 
as it were by instinct, that there was an art in the whole : that 
it was a composition which Mr. Driesen spoke, not an outpour- 
ing of the simple heart in the grand presence of nature. She 
would rather a thousand times have heard a few words less 
polished, less refined, from the lips of Charles Tyrrell ; but 
he remained very nearly silent, more struck with the obser- 
vations of their companion than she was ; for men in general 
do not perceive the want of’ nature and simplicity in such 
things so easily as women do, and appreciate metaphysical 
refinements more highly. 

They rode on along the sands, however, for a considerable 
way, enjoying themselves much ; and if Charles Tyrrell was 
at all angry that a man, whose real character ancfjr&ws he 
understood so completely as he did those of Mr. Biafcseii, 
should set himself in a different light towards Lucy Effing- 
ham, to that which he really merited, the wagffey gentleman 
soon contrived to cure the evil himself. The conversation 
gradually turned to the subject of human motives in general. 
It was one of which Mr. Driesen was remarkably fond, and 
he could by no means resist his inclination to plunge at once 
into his usual course of reasoning*’ on the subject. He was 
something more than even a dispiple of La Kochefoucault. 
With him selfishness was everything. It was the great pre- 
dominant spirit which moved all nature. There was nothing 
he did not refer to it, nothing that he did not derive from it. 

Lucy was now silent in turn. She neither liked the doc- 
trine, nor believed it. She saw there must be sophistry, 
though she could not see where. She believed that there was 
either a confusion, or a laxity of terms, which enabled Mr. 
Driesen to confound one thing with another; and as she could 
not detect where it existed, she wisely held her tongue. 

Charles Tyrrell, who had heard the same doctrines before, 
did not choose to enter into a dispute upon the subject, but 
contented himself with tlirowi^ in a word or two every now 
and then to counteract Mr. Driesen’s reasonings by reducing 
them to an absurdity, lie broke in upon them too, from time 
to time, to call Lucy’s attention to some beautiful spot, or 
some curious object, and lor almost all of them be had some 
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little anecdote to tell, some little legend to narrate, or some 
observation to make, which showed that he had not frequented 
the scenes of his youth with eyes or ears shut, or heart or 
mind idle. 

When they had passed the martello tower some way, and 
as the day was beginning to decline, lie pointed out a road 
which led between two of the cliffs to the left, saying; “Now, 
which way shall we go ? That takes us hack to the park, and 
is about two miles shorter than the way we came ; but I do 
not know that it is so pleasant.” 

a Oh! the longest way, by all means, Mr. Tyrrell,” replied 
Lucy Effingham, looking up in his face with a bright smile. 
u Such a pleasant ride as this can hardly be too long.” 

Often have we harangued upon the important results which 
spring from the smallest trifles. Those few words decided the 
fate of Charles Tyrrell and Lucy Effingham for ever. It was 
not that the bright smile, with which they were accompanied, 
lighted up in Charles Tyrrell's bosom any feelings which were 
not there before; for he fully believed afterwards, as he had 
previously thought, that the first affections of her heart were 
given to another; hut it was, that the very moment in which 
they stood there to decide on the one road or the other, was 
the very critical moment of their fate : that every after mo- 
ment through all time and eternity was affected by it; and 
that the consequences of Lucy’s decision, by the concate- 
nation of a thousand fine small incidents, brought events to 
pass that no one then did calculate, or ever could have calcu- 
lated. ^ * 

This is, in fact, the place where our story should have be- 
gun ; but notwithstanding the maxim of the poet of old Rome, 
we cannot help thinking that it is better to begin a little too 
soon than a little too late, in histories, as in other things. 

Charles Tyrrell instantly turned his horse's head on the 
road for which Lucy had decided: hut they rode hack more 
slowly than they had come ; for it seemed as if the two younger 
of the party, at all events, wished to linger on as long as pos- 
sible by the side of that calm grand sea. More than once 
they pulled in the rein and stood to gaze, though the ocean 
presented little for their contemplation beyond the sublime of 
its own immensity; except, indeed, where a distant sail skim- 
med along the waters, or a white bird dipped its long pinions 
in the dark bosom of the deep. 

They had returned very nearly to the spot where they had 
first reached the sea-shore, uAen they came to a little cottage 
at about the distance of' a mile from the martello tower, and 
about twenty yards apart from another, which stood close to 
the cliff. There was nobod}' visible at the cottage-door, and 
a boat which had lain high and dry as they had passed before, 
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was now beginning to ^oat y ifch the tide, which was rolling 
rapidly in. The sea on that part of the coast, as I have often 
witnessed, goes out as gently and softly as a fine summer's 
day; but even in the calmest weather rushes in with great 
rapidity and force. There was no other boat near, though 
from the appearance of the ground, and a spar or two which 
lay upon the beach, there appeared to have been a larger one 
somewhat higher up not long before, and it Avas natural to con- 
clude that the fishermen, on that, fine day, had put out to sea. 

Charles and Lucy drew up their horses not far from the 
boat to gaze once more over the sea; but at that moment 
Charles Tyrrell saw the little bark begin to slip down the 
sand as the water flowed round it, and it instantly struck him 
that by some accident it had become detached from whatever 
it had been moored to. 

44 They’ll lose their boat,” he exclaimed, 44 if they do not 
mind what they are about!” and lie turned his horse's head in 
order to tell the people at the cottage; but Mr. Driesen, who 
had remarked the same fact he fore him, and had turned for 
the same purpose, exclaimed, “I’ll go, i’ll go! You and Miss 
Effingham are picturesque ana contemplative; an old iellow, 
like I am, can afford to have his reveries broken into.” 

r J|hus saying lie rode up to the first cottage, but found no- 
body. He then rode on leisurely to the second, and called in 
at the door: 4k Good woman, are there no men about V You'll 
lose your boat to a certainty; for it's adrift there — afloat." 

A loud shrill cry was the woman's only answer, and rushing 
out to the spot where Charles and Lucy stood, with an infant 
at her breast, she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, 4 * Oh. the 
child, the child!” and at the same moment, though the boat 
had now drifted out some way, the whole party could sec a 
little pair of hands stretched up over the gunwale of the boat, 
and part of the head and face of a child of about three or four 
years old. The woman uttered another loud scream when she 
saw it; but Charles Tyrrell was off his horse in a moment, 
and casting down his coat and waistcoat on the sand, he plunged 
at once into the sea. 

The ground, for a space of about ten yards from the spot 
where the line of the rising water was ripplifig over the sand, 
was very nearly level, but the boat was considerably beyond 
that by this time; and after rushing across that first space, 
with the sea scarcely above his knees, Charles Tyrrell found 
the ground rapidly shelved down beneath him. while some low 
black rocks, slippery with sea-weed, impeded his way, and 
made hiiu fall twice. The second time lie cut his knee so 
severely as to cause him great pain ; but nevertheless, exert- 
ing all his strength, as he saw the boat getting further and 
further out, he dashed on till he was clear of the rocks, and 
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out of his depth; and then, swimming as rapidly as he could, 
approached tne boat and endeavoured to eaten hold of the 
rope by which it had been attached. , 

In the mean time, two, at least, of those who stood upon 
the sea shore watched with terrible anxiety for his success, 
and saw with pain and apprehension that twice, as he attempted 
to catch hold of the rope, a slight turn of the boat drew it 
out of his reach. 

The child, by this time aware of its danger, was leaning 
over the side toward the person who sought to deliver it, and 
they saw Charles Tyrrell, unable to catch the rope and ap- 
parently fatigued by swimming in his clothes, place his hands 
upon the gunwale of the boat as if to get in and guide it back 
to the shore. The boat, however, which was small and light, 
heeled under his weight and nearly capsized ; the child, thrown 
off its balance, pitched out, and for a moment, both Charles 
Tyrrell and the boy were lost to the sight. The next instant, 
however, Charles appeared again, holding the child firmly with 
his left hand and striking towards the shore with his right. 
Lucy Effingham and the mother saw him reach the rocks, 
sit down for a moment as if to recover strength, and appear 
to soothe the terrors of the child, placing it so as to he able 
to carry it more conveniently to land. lie waved withahis 
hand at the same time to show them that all was safe, and 
then slowly and carefully rose and made the best of his way 
back to the sands with the child. 

Three various impulses seized upon the fisherman’s wife as 
soon as she found that her boy was safe. The first, was to 
clasp him to her breast with all the vehemence of maternal 
affection ; the next, was to scold him angrily for getting into 
the boat at all ; the next, was to pour forth a torrent of grate- 
ful thanks upon Charles Tyrrell for saving the child. The 
principal force of her gratitude seeming to be excited by the 
fact, that such a gentleman, as he seemed, should have gone 
into the sea and spoilt his clothes for the purpose of saving 
her Johnny. 

Mr. Driesen grinned a cynical smile at the turns taken by 
the woman’s emotion ; but the eyes of Lucy Effingham, she 
could not tell whjr, filled with tears, ay, and overflowed. She 
felt a little ashamed of being so much moved, and having no 
other refuge but a jest, she laid her hand upon Charles’s arm, 
saying, “ Pray come home, Mr. Tyrrell, and change your 
clothes as fast as possible ! You have been quite selfish enough, 
according to Mr. Driesen’s opinion, already.” And her eye 
lighted up with a gay smile, though not enough to dry up the 
tears through which it shone. 

Charles Tyrrell thought her very lovely indeed at that mo- 
ment; but though he was not oniy wet, but suffering great 
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pain from a bleeding gash' on his knee, he did not follow her 
counsel of returning home till he had asked several questions 
of the fisherman’s wife. He found that her husband was part- 
ner in the fishing boats with the master of the next cottage 
and his son, and that they had gone away early that morning 
to try their fortune with other boats at some distance. They 
had at first proposed to go in the boat which had now drifted 
out, and had pushed her down nearly into the water, -when 
some circumstance, which the wife did not know, had caused 
them to change their mind and take the larger boat. By some 
carelessness they had forgotten to moor the boat they left to 
anything, and while the little boy who was saved played about 
at the door, as she thought, the poor woman had remained 
within nursing the child at her breast, and tending an elder 
child than either who was sick in the cottage. 

By the time that he had learned these particulars, Charles 
Tyrrell had resumed the clothes he had cast off and was ready 
again to mount his horse. 

“ I am sorry, my good woman,” he said, seeing her eyes 
turn with a look of hopeless and bewildered anxiety towards 
the little bark, “that there is no other boat near to enable me 
to bring back the one that is drifting out; but it is too far, I 
am afraid, for me to attempt to swim to it. There are other 
boats, however, at those cottages about half a mile on, and we 
saw men near the doors as -we passed about au hour ago. As 
I ride by now T I will tell them to put out after your boat, and 
I dare say they will do it willingly.” 

“ Oh! that they will, sir,” answered the woman. “My hus- 
band’s brother lives in the second cottage, and he is at home, 
I know.” 

Charles then mounted his horse, though with difficulty, and 
riding on with Lucy and Mr. Driesen along the sea-shore, 
they came to the cottage, where they found plenty of people 
willing to put out immediately after the boat that had gone 
adrift. They then returned home as fast as they could. 

Were we writing a romance instead of a true history, this 
might be a very favourable opportunity of plunging our hero 
into a severe fit of illness, and casting him almost entirely 
upon the society of Lucy Effingham for resource and conso- 
lation. Such, however, w*e are forced to admit was not the 
case. Charles Tyrrell changed his clothes, indeed; but fur- 
ther than that he had no occasion to think of his having been 
in the water anymore. lie caught not the slightest cold; the 
cut on his knee got well as rapialy aft possible, and two days 
after he drove down with Lucy, Lady Tyrrell, and Mrs. Effing- 
ham as far as the carriage could proceed on its way towards 
the fisherman's cottage* T%ey then walked the rest of the 
way, and found both tie boats drawn np upon the shore. 
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Three mett were hanging about on the sands, two mending 
some nets and, cordage, and another, a stout, weather-beaten, 
thick-set seaman, of the middle age, standing with a telescope 
at his eye, gosling in his own mind with a sliip that appeared 
hull-down in tile offing. As he was the nearest to them, and 
as, situated in that little remote nook, Charles Tyrrell judged 
that the inhabitants of the two cottages must be looked upon 
as almost one fs$nily, the young gentleman applied himself at 
once to the perflbnage with the telescope. 

To the first words, however, the man replied nothing but, 
“Ay, ay, sir,” keeping the glass still to his eye; but when 
Charles Tyrrell proceeded to say, u We want to near, my good 
£ir, how the little fellow gets on, whom wc saw nearly carried 
out to sea in the bteit the other day. Was lie any the worse 
for his wetting ?!JgNr%he man instantly dropped the "glass by his 
side, as if hc^uf >n grounding arms, and exclaimed : “ I’m 

sure you’re * ntfeman that saved poor Johnny ! , if 

I am not gl you!” confirming it with an oath which 

is unneces&ry to rej ;at. 

“ Why, sir,” he < Ltinued, “the boy’s as well as can be, and 
a good boy he is too ;|and though my wife has scolded me ever 
■since for not mooring|the boat, I thank you, and am obliged 
to you with allmyhmrt; and there’s John llailcs's hand.” 
And he held out to Charles Tyrrell a broad, brown, horny 
hand, as large as tjie c|pwn of his hat. 

Charles took the honour as it was meant, feeling that the 
man intended to imply, |nd perhaps with justice, that the hand 
of John Ilailes was that tof an honest, and an upright man, not 
given to everybody without consideration. He, therefore, took 
it as we have said, and sl%ok it frankly, saying : “ I am very 
glad to hear that the fellow has received no hurt : and 
how is the other young i who was ill V” 

“ Why, he’s better, si lie’s better,” replied the man. “I 
think the fright did him »od, for he heard all about his little 
brother that lie’s so fond, f, and he couldn’t budge out to help 
him himself’, poor folio Won’t the ladies conic in? I’m 
sure my wife will be vc glad to see them. There’s nothing 
catching about the child illness. It's only that the pot of hot 
tar fell down off*f feet and burnt, them badly.” 

Lady Tyrrell very willingly agreed to 

go into the cot h tired ; and here new 

thanks awaited for the mother having re- 
covered from the £ emotions of the moment, 

was now voluble u^t in her gratitude. Lady 

Tyrrell was pleased well as Mrs. Effingham ; 

and Lucy turned to tfcjwmc auccttapkcd out upon tiie sca^ 
which for some rcasoMftokcd ct fuKhidistinct to her eyes. 
Charles, however, \g0|| r crpowt > anfcwould willingly have 
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escaped; but be was relieved, as well as the whole party, in 
some degree, by the good father, John Hailes, cutting across 
his wife, as if he suddenly recollected something, and planting 
himself abruptly before Charles, with the words, “ I’ll thank 
you, sir, to tell me what’s your name?” 

This speech caused a general smile, and the fisherman pro- 
ceeded to comment upon it in explanation, saying : “You see, 
sir, the reason why I ask is, that I had forgot it, and so had 
my wife, when you were here before ; and I was afraid that 
we should both forget it again, and you should go away with- 
out our knowing who it was that saved our poor boy from the 
worst luck that can happen to any one : being turned adrift in 
an empty boat.” 

“ My name is Tyrrell,” replied Charledtfjjand I am the son 
of your neighbour here, Sir Francis TyJMfckbut you really 
owe me nothing, my good friend, for no see a child 

in such a situation without helping him.” 

“That don’t matter, sir,” replied Hailes; “^^nan that 
did it’s the man for me ; so I am very much oblig«^o you; 
and if ever it should be that even you should want a nelping 
hand in your turn, why, here’s John Hailes.” 

While this conversation had been going on, the poor boy, 
who was sick, had been looking up in Charles Tyrrell’s face 
with a pair of large, intelligent, dark eyes, as if he sought to 
catch his every look. He was apparently about ten years old, 
and a good-looking boy, but very pale from what he had 
suffered; and Charles, to put an end to all further expressions 
of gratitude, went up and spoke to him about the accident he 
had met with. The boy answered sensibly and clearly ; but 
when he had done, he added in a low voice: “Thank you, sir, 
lor saving poor little Johnny! I am sure I should have died 
if he’d gone oitt to sea and nobody with him.” 

By this time the people from the other cottage had brought 
iri the little hoy, who was, it seems, as much a pet of theirs as 
of his own family ; unci the two sturdy fishermen were stand- 
ing leaning against the lintels of the door, looking into the 
cottage, which was by this time well-nigh full. 

There was nothing, perhaps, very moving in the scene which 
she had witnessed; but yet it hadffgitated Lady Tyrrell, who 
was weak in health, and u^^fi%cfing the numbers too much 
lor her, she rose and wishSfl the cottagers ‘good-bye,’ giving 
the little boy some 0101103% with a friendly warning never to 
go and play in the empty boat again. " They then returned 
home ; and for the time this little adventure — and an adven- 
ture is always, abstractedly, a $&irable tiling in a country 
house, out of the sportin^seasou — produced nothing but mat- 
ter for conversation an<nKm^j£ment while Mrs. Effingham and 
Lucy remained at the^ptrk^ ' 
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Their departure, however, was now speedily approaching, 
and the greater insight which Mrs. Effingham daily obtained 
of the temper and disposition of Sir Francis Tyrrell made her 
hasten her preparations as far as possible, to settle herself in 
the manor-house with all speed. 


CHAPTER V1L 

In the ordinary commerce of one human being with another, 
which takes place in the everyday routine of that dull machine 
which is called jjfrfe ty, especially in large cities, we pass on 
through life, little or nothing of the human beings 

with whom we -jjpgbr ought in temporary contact. A cynic 
said that language was made to conceal our ideas ; and he 
might have stdded, with equal truth, that the expression of the 
human countenance was intended to convey false impressions. 
A great part of the truth is not spoken, because there is no 
necessity for speaking it ; another great part is swallowed up 
by conventional falsehoods ; and the rest, or very nearly the 
rest, is buried under lies that the liars think cannot be dis- 
covered. 

Thus, when we think of the great part of our ordinary ac- 
quaintance, and ask ourselves what are their views, purposes, 
opinions, thoughts, feelings, dispositions, characters, we may 
well say with the moralist, poet, and philosopher, “We know 
nothing.” It is much to be feared, that if from society in 
general we were to take away all that is false in word, look, 
and action, we should have nothing but a pantomime in dumb 
show, performed by very stiff automatons. * 

Such, however, cannot be the case entirely with those v 
spend ten days together in a country house. There will come 
moments when the machinery is somewhat deranged, when 
the springs will appear, when the piece of mechanism will 
want winding-up ; in short, I believe it to be very difficult lor 
the fnost habitual actor on the world’s stage to pass the whole 
of many days with an observant companion without some trait 
appearing, some slight indication taking place, of the real man 
within, of the heart that beats, and the character that acts 
under the mask of our ordinary communications with the 
world. 

At the end of ten days Mrs. Effingham was settled at the 
manor-house, and she was perfectly satisfied in regard to every 
point of’ the character of fSir Franci&Tyrrell. She saw and 
knew, as she had before hcliev#], pmt he was a man who 
would, on no account, commit *i basu^diphonourable, or dis- 
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lione9t action; that in everything appertaining to money, 
when separated and apart from other motives or passions, he 
was generous and liberal. But the violence, the irritability, 
the exasperating nature of his temper and disposition, it must 
be owned, went far beyond anything that she had expected or 
even believed possible. For Lady Tyrrell she was deeply 
sorry; and though she did not always think that lady acted 
wisely towards her husband, yet she was evidently the suffer- 
ing party, and therefore engaged all Mrs. Effingham’s best 
feelings in her behalf. 

/Some doubts in regard to her estimate of Charles Tyrrell’s 
character would occasionally insinuate themselves into the 
mind of Mrs. Effingham. She saw that be possessed all bis 
father’s good qualities, and almost all his mother’s, improved 
and directed by a mind of a higher tone, and by mingling, as 
a young man only can mingle, with the world. But she per- 
ceived, also, that no small portion of the fierce and fiery cha- 
racter of his father had descended to him. She marked it in 
the flashing of his eye; she heard it in the quivering of his 
voice ; and .she distinguished it in the sharp, uncompromising 
reply which burst from bis lips when his mother was assailed; 
and she felt sure that in that noble and commanding form, 
already full of high and manly graces, there dwelt a passionate 
and eager spirit, difficult to control, and which might, or might 
not, by habit and indulgence, assume a character like that of 
his father. 

She hoped and trusted, indeed, that it was not so ; for she 
saw that Charles was continually engaged in a struggle with 
himself, and she fully appreciated the powers of his mind and 
the feelmgness of his heart. She doubted, however; she was 
not sure; and she thought of Lucy, and the chance that ex- 
isted of her daughter, sweet, amiable, and gentle as she was, 
aiying again the part of Lady Tyrrell, and withering like a 
flower scorched by the lightning. 

When, however, she reflected and compared which of the 
two she would rather have for the husband of her daughter, 
Charles Tyrrell or Arthur Hargrave, she was inclined to clasp 
her hands together, and exclaim without hesitation, Oh, 
Charles, by all means! With him there is always some hope; 
with him there is always some resource. It would be difficult. 

I should think, for a well-intentioned person to miss the means 
of cither moving him by his feelings or convincing him by 
his reason, No, no,” she added, “ he can never become like 
his father; but I feat, 1 very much fear, lest the intense and 
fiery disposition which i sec is so ungovernable within him, 
may lead him to acts which will bring misery on himself am! 
OU those who love him.” 

What were the feelings of Lucy Effingham herself, and wha 
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the view which she took of the characters of Sir Francis Tyr- 
rell’s family, we shall not pause to inquire. She had attached 
herself greatly to Lady Tyrrell, and with her winning sweet- 
ness had wound herself so closely round that lady’s heart, that 
ere she left Harbury Park, its mistress looked upon her almost 
as a daughter. 

The fourth personage which formed the society that Mrs. 
Effingham and her daughter left behind, when they proceeded 
to take up their abode at the manor-house, was abhorred and 
disliked by both ; but Mr. Driesen did not, or would not, or 
could not, find it out. He was plentifully furnished, as we 
have had occasion to show, with that most serviceable and 
comforting of properties, self-conceit. People might disagree 
with him in all his views, oppose him in argument, or frankly 
acknowledge their dislike for the principles he inculcated, 
without affecting his opinion of himself in the least. He be- 
lieved, in general, that the only tiling for which anybody ar- 
gued was victory. He thought with the utmost confidence 
that he was always victorious, and believed, as was indeed the 
case, that he was more or less eloquent, and therefore con- 
cluded that his opponents must be convinced, and admire, even 
if they did not like him. At all events, liis love of himself 
was an impregnable citadel, which nothing could storm. lie 
had seldom, if ever, ventured out of it, it is true, to attack 
any one else violently, though once or twice he had done so 
in younger days, and had shown himself decidedly a man of 
courage: valuing the life of this world very little, though he 
believed that there was none other beyond the grave, and not 
at all scrupulous of risking it for the purpose of punishing any 
one who very deeply offended him. 

These were rare cases, however, and on the whole, Mr. 
Driesen was considered a good-tempered and placable man : 
and those w r ho did not see very deeply, had been heard to 
observe, that it was a pity such a good-humoured fellow* as 
Driesen, so talented and so amusing, should be utterly unprin- 
cipled. However, one great source of his good humour w r as 
his self-conceit, which seldom, if ever, suffered him to take 
offence ; and this, therefore, prevented him from seeing that 
Lucy Effingham shrank from him whenever it was possible to 
do so without rudeness, and that Mrs. Effingham received all 
the civilities and attentions that he paid her with coldness 
which would have repelled any other man. 

We must now come to inquire into the most important point 
of all; namely, with what feelings Charles Tyrrell saw Lucy 
Effingham quit his father's house. He had thought her ex- 
quisitely beautiful from the first. The grace which marked 
all her movements, and w hich seemed to spring from a grace- 
ful mind, had not been lost to him either. There had been 
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also constant traits appearing of a kind and gentle heart, and 
without attempting anything like display — for one of the most 
marked and distinguishing characteristics of Lucy’s mind was 
.a retiring, though not, perhaps, a timid modesty — she had 
suffered so much to appear during her stay at Harburv Park, 
that Charles could not doubt her mind had been as" highly 
cultivated by her parents as it had been richly endowed by 
heaven. All this he had seen as a mere observer ; and never 
forgetting what his mother had said in regard to Arthur 
Hargrave, he fancied that he looked upon the whole merely 
as a spectator, and that he examined, appreciated, and admired 
Lucy Effingham merely as his father’s guest and his mother’s 
affectionate friend. 

Thus it went on, till she had quitted the park and taken up 
her abode at the manor-house, and then Charles felt a vacancy 
and a want, far more strongly than he had expected. The 
house seemed to have lost its sunshine ; the park, beautiful as 
it was, appeared cold and damp; the melodious sound of her 
voice, too, which he had not thought of while she was there, 
was now remembered when it was no longer heard. 

All these, and a thousand other feelings, came* upon him at 
the breakfast table on the morning after their departure. He 
recollected, however, before breakfast was over, that it would 
be but civil to go down and inquire for Mrs. Effingham and 
her daughter, and to ascertain whether they were comfortable 
in their, new abode. He accordingly did so, and bv some 
strange combination of circumstances, which Sir Francis 
Tyrrell ind Mr. Driesen and Lady Tyrrell all observed, it so 
happened that not a day passed without there being some very 
valid motive and excellent good reason why Charles Tyrrell 
should go dowxi to the manor-house, unless it happened to be 
on a day when he was aware that Mrs. Effingham and her 
daughter, or Lucy alone, were to be with Lady Tyrrell. Once 
Charles thought of it himself, and for a single instant a doubt? 
crossed his bosom as to what his feelings might become ; but 
he laughed it off in a moment. The causes that took him to 
the manor-house seemed so natural that there was no fear : 
he thought of his feelings becoming anything but what they 
■were already. Indeed, there was no great necessity that they 
should; for by this time Charles Tyrrell was as much in love 
with Lucy Effingham as he well could be. The very conse- 
quence of his being so much in love was that he went on con- 
fident’ that be was not so at all, and how long he would have 
remained in this state of ignorance would be difficult to deter- 
mine, if the period of his return to Oxford had not rapidly 
approached, bringing with it thoughts and reflections which 
made him look more accurately into his own heart. 

He put off the hour of examination, indeed, till the very 
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evening before the day fixed for his departure. But on that 
evening Mrs. Effingham and Lucy dined at the park, and 
although there occurred not one event which we could take 
hold of to write it down as a legitimate cause why Charles 
Tyrrell should feel differently after that evening, yet upon 
the whole the passing of it had the effect of making him 
determine to sift his own sensations to the bottom. Of course, 
there was a certain impression upon the whole party at the 
park, caused by his approaching departure. Lady Tyrrell felt 
it very bitterly, as she always did, and did not scruple to suffer 
that feeling to appear. 

But it was the effect upon Lucy Effingham that principally 
moved Charles Tyrrell. She said not a word but such as she 
was accustomed to say: no one single incident took place to 
show that there was a difference in her feelings ; and yet a 
certain softness, a degree of sadness, coloured her thoughts, 
and was heard in the tone of her voice, which Charles Tyrrell 
did remark. He was anything but vain, and would never, 
probably, have applied what he did remark to himself, had not 
hope been busy with imagination, and imagination with Lucy 
Effingham. But as it was so, he did remark, in addition to 
the softness and sadness of Lucy’s tone and manner, that the 
softness and sadness were always somewhat increased after 
his approaching departure had been mentioned. 

As he gazed upon her, too, he thought that she was lovelier 
than ever. As he stood beside her while she sang, her voice 
seemed to him melody itself, and when he put her into the 
carriage which was to bear her away, the thrill which ran 
through his heart as she shook hands with him and bade him 
farewell, made him pause for a moment in the vestibule ere 
he returned to the rest of the world. 

As soon as he had retired to his own room, Charles began 
his commune with his own heart. The interrogatory, as fkr 
as the actual facts were concerned, was soon at an end ; for 
when he asked liimself if he loved Lucy Effingham really, 
truly, and sincerely, his heart answered, yes, at once. 

There were other questions, however, to be asked, referring 
only to probabilities. The first question was, whether there 
existed any chance of obtaining her love in return, notwith- 
standing the previous attachment which she entertained to- 
wards Arthur Hargrave? This was a difficult problem to 
solve ; for though there were hopes, from the friendship with 
which Lucy Effingham seemed to regard him, and from her 
demeanour during that evening, which made his heart beat 
high, yet there had been nothing so decided in word, or 
even in manner, as to justify him in any very sanguine expec- 
tations. Love and Hope, however, are almost inseparable; 
and the smiling goddess first produced one argument from her 
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store, and then another, to show him that there was no 
reason to despair. In the first place, Lucy had seen this 
young man, this Lieutenant Hargrave, very often, accord- 
ing to his mother’s account; in the next place, she knew that 
he was disapproved, disliked, and contemned by all whom she 
had cause to esteem ; and in the third place she had made no 
resistance to the will of her parents, nor proffered a word of 
opposition. In short, he settled it in his own mind that there 
was hope for him; but then came the question, could he be 
satisfied with that portion of affection which he could hope to 
gain from a heart that had loved before. He asked himself 
if it were possible that any heart could love really twice, and 
he felt inclined to answer in words almost equally strong, but 
not so beautiful, as those of Walter Savage Landor, when the 
great poet says : — 

Tell me, if ever, Eros, are revealed 

Thy secrets to the earth: have they been true 

To any love who speak about the first? 

What! shall these holier lights, like twinkling stars, 

In the few hours assigned them, change their place, 

And, when comes ampler splendour, disappear? 

Idler I am ! and pardon, not reply* 

Implore from thee thus questioned. Well Ij^know 
Thou strikest, like Olympian Jove, but once. 

But Charles Tyrrell loved, and though he would have 
given worlds that Lucy Effingham had never felt one feeling 
of attachment to another : though he knew, if he would have 
owned it, that her having done so would be a bitter drop in 
his cup through life, even if she accepted him willingly ; though 
he could not have denied, if he had still gone on to question 
himself closely, that no signs of affection to himself in after- 
life would ever convince him that she loved him as fully, as 
truly, as entirely as if she had never loved another, yet Charles 
Tyrrell loved, and the hope of possessing Lucy Effingham was 
sufficient to make him stride over every objection. 

All this being settled, and his determination taken, the next 
thing to be considered was the course which he should pursue* 
He was not yet of age ; hut a few months only were wanting, 
and he felt that when they were past he should be in a dif- 
ferent position, and enabled to treat the matter in a different 
manner. He was sure that there was a certain perversity in 
the disposition of Sir Francis, which would make his expressed 
wish to marry Lucy Elfingham the very reason why the baro- 
net would throw obstacles in the w r ay, though he had been 
himself the first to seek the alliance. 

In regard to his mother, after all that had passed between 
them upon the subject, after what had been said of Lucy 
Effingham’s first attachment, and their both agreeing that he 
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never could be satisfied with anything but affection in its first 
young strength, he felt a degree of shame, a sort of shyness, 
as to mentioning his changed views and purposes. 

Under these circumstances he determined to set out for 
Oxford without informing either his father or his mother of the 
state of his feelings. He was too upright and straightforward 
to affect towards his father any dislike to one whom he loved 
and admired as he did Lucy, although he well knew that such 
would be the means to hurry on Sir Francis into some irrevo- 
cable step towards the promotion of their marriage ; but he 
felt himself quite justified in saying nothing on the subject and 
returning to Oxford as if with unconcern, and he consequently 
determined to do so the next day. 

At the same time, however, his was by far too eager a 
nature to leave the affections of Lucy Effingham to be lost or 
won during his absence without an effort ; and he therefore 
resolved to acquaint his mother by letter with feelings which 
he did not choose to speak, and to induce her to make known 
those feelings to Lucv, and to endeavour to ascertain more 
accurately the state of her affection in return. 

All those resolutions and determinations were formed with 
great and calm deliberation before he lay down to rest; but 
unf or tun atelyf while he had been resolving one way, Fate had 
been resolving another, and not one single thing that he de- 
termined upon that night did he succeed in executing. 

Thoughts such as those that occupied him are very matuti- 
nal in their activity, and before five o’clock on the following 
morning, Charles Tyrrell was up and dressed. The vehicle 
that was to convey him did not pass the gates of the park till 
about eleven o’clock, and he would have had time, if he had 
chosen so to act, to go down and see Lucy once more* and 
learn his fate from her own lips. He did not choose to do so, 
however; but to fill up the hours till breakfast time, he de- 
termined to wander about the park, and in the spots where he 
had more than once passed some of the sweetest moments of 
existence in her society, to call up the delicious dream of the 
past, now that he was just about to place between it and hope’s 
bright vision of the future, an interval which seemed to him 
a long, long lapse of weary hours and dull realities. 

Opening the doors for himself— for though it was daylight 
none of* the servants were yet up — lie went out upon the lawn 
and gazed around him on the sparkling aspect of re-awakening 
nature. Beauty, and peace, and harmony, were over all the 
scene ; many a glossy pheasant was strutting about here and 
there within the sacred precincts of a spot where guns were 
never heard, and only jostled from their path by some old 
familiar hare, grown fat and gray on immunity and abundant 
r ood, or else startled to a half flight by the rush of the rapid 
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squirrel darting across the lawn to some opposite tree. The 
opening of the door, the aspect even of man, the great 
destroyer of all things, did not disturb the tenants of the 
•wood. One or two of the hares crouched down as if asleep 
indeed; but those which had passed many years there undis- 
turbed, showed no farther sign of apprehension than by stand- 
ing up high on their hind feet, and with their ears projecting 
in all sorts of ways, seemed to inquire who it was that had 
got up as early as themselves. Having satisfied themselves 
of that fact, the utmost that they condescended to do was to 
hop a few steps farther from the house; and Charles Tyrrell 
was proceeding on his walk, when a window above w f as opened, 
and the voice of Mr. Driesen pronounced his name. 

Now, of all men on earth, perhaps, Mr. Driesen wa3 the last 
whom Charles Tyrrell would have chosen to be his companion 
at a moment when such feelings as those that agitated him then 
were busy in his bosom. He therefore affected a deafness to 
Mr. Driesen’s call, and without taking the slightest notice, 
walked on quietly into the w r ood. Ere he had been absent 
from the house half an hour, however, and while he was yet 
walking up that long straight walk of beeches, from which, as 
we have said, Harbury Hill was visible, and w r hich we have 
fully described in the first or second chapter of this book, he 
was joined by Mr. Driesen, who, coming straight up to him, 
gave him no opportunity of escaping. 

a 1 called to you, Charles, from the window,” said the mo- 
dern philosopher, u and you would not hear me, as is always 
the case when one wants to do a man service. There is no- 
thing on earth so deaf as a man that you wish to assist or to 
counsel : a post ! why a post is all ears compared to him.” 

U 1 really did not know,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “that 
you had any particular wish to assist or to counsel me, as I 
was not at all aware that I was in need either of counsel or 
assistance. However, if you will advise me as to what ought 
to be the price of small beer, I shall be obliged to you, as the 
wine I got at Oxford during the last term w r as so bad that 1 
shall have no more of it.” 

“AY by, the value of small beer,” replied Mr. Driesen, curl- 
ing his snout, u is just equal to the value of small jokes multi- 
plied by four: a quart of one to a gallon of the other, Charles, 
eh? AVhy, you are emulous of your lather, which I certainly 
did not think to see in your harmonious family. But, to put 
aside all such sour and bitter figures, you do want both counsel 
and assistance ; and though I do not mean to say, that ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred w ? ould not be better calculated to 
give it to you than I am, because our views and opinions upon 
so many subjects differ, yet as you have nobody else in the 
'world near you who has anything like experience or judgment, 
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wit, wisdom, or common sense, except, indeed, persons whom 
I know you do not choose to apply to, you had better take up 
with mine than none. I did not expect you to ask it ; but 
when it is offered, you can take it or reject it, as you think 
best.” 

He spoke with a degree of frankness that Charles Tyrrell 
had seldom heard him use, and he replied, “I am really very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Driesen, and will of course hear 
with respect and attention whatever advice you think fit to 
give me; but you must take the trouble of telling me upon 
which subject it is to s be, for I confess myself ignorant.” 

“ Of course I will; of course I will!” replied Mr. Driesen; 
44 for I intend it to be what the ancients used to call a free 
gift. Now, if I were to expect you to give me your confidence 
in return, it would be a matter of trade, traffic, barter, com- 
merce. You would value it more, doubtless," but I care no- 
thing about that. I will, in the first place, set out then by 
telling you the points of your situation on which you require 
advice and assistance, some of which you know and some of 
which you don’t. But let us go up and dow T n the walk, for 
my old blood does not run so quickly as once it did ; and I 
am rather chilly.” 

Charles Tyrrell followed his suggestion ; and, having made 
his pause just sufficiently long to be impressive, Mr. Driesen 
went on. 

“In the first place, Charles, you are in love.” Charles 
Tyrrell coloured a little, more from surprise than any other 
feeling; but the other proceeded: “In the next place, you 
know your father, and are puzzled how to act in the business. 
I saw it all in your face last night when you came in from 
handing Miss Effingham into the carriage ; so do not say a 
word, hut let me go on. In the next place,” continued Mr. 
Driesen, “you are not going to Oxford to-day ” 

“Indeed,” interrupted Charles Tyrrell, “you are quite mis- 
taken. Everything is packed up and ready, and whenever 
the coach passes I intend to get up and go to Oxford.” 

“ You intend!” said Mr. Driesen, with a grim smile. “I 
never said you did not intend; I only said you are not going; 
and the very fact of your fully intending it is one of the rea- 
sons why you won’t go. Your father thinks that you are 
getting too fond of Oxford : that you like being away from 
home. Here, you are going two days before it is necessary. 
I am quite sure you would like to remain those two days here 
now, only you are ashamed of saying so, because you fixed 
the day for going back on the very day you came, llowever, 
your father won’t let you go. lie thinks you wish it, and the 
wnsequcncc, you know, is certain. He will take hold of the 
very first excuse for making you stay. See if he does not. I 
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am not very sure that he will let you go at all; but that is 
doubtful. However, you can prevent it at once, if you like, 
by strongly pressing to go.” 

“You mistake, my good sir, 1 * replied Charles TyrrelL 
“Such means I will never consent to use with my father, even 
supposing I did not wish to go ; but, on the contrary, I do wish 
to go, and to remain till I have taken a degree of some kind.” 

“Well, so be it then,” replied Mr. Driesen, “and though in 
love and war all things are fair, I suppose you will be equally 
scrupulous about the means of obtaining your father’s consent 
to your marriage?” 

“Certainly, equally scrupulous,” replied Charles, “inas- 
much as not affecting to oppose the very thing that 1 desire.” 

“Well, well!” answered Mr. Driesen, “I have tolcLpou the 
facts, and now I come to give you the advice. In The first 
place, never dream of saying one word to Sir Francis about 
your attachment till he proposes the marriage to you himself, 
which he will do ere long, depend upon it.” 

“ I do not intend to mention anything upon the subject to 
him,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “ As you are come so clearly to 
the point, Mr. Driesen, in regard to my father s conduct to- 
wards myself, I do not scruple to acknowledge that I know no 
cause for placing in my father th?,t implicit confidence, which, 
under any other circumstances, I should be most anxious to 
do. If he should think fit to propose to me a marriage with 
a person I love, of course such an event would be doubly 
pJ easing. But should he not do so, I shall not of course con- 
sider myself bound to speak with him at all upon the subject 
till the time arrives when it may be fit for me to marry at all, 
which of course I do not regard as the case at present.” 

“So far, so well,” replied his companion ; “but take my 
advice, my young friend ; do not let him see the slightest in- 
clination on your part towards such a marriage : an inclination 
which was somewhat too evident last night. If you will but 
be careful till you go to Oxford — that is, if your father lets 
you go at all — and will leave the rest to me, I will undertake 
that before a month is over, your father shall have so com- 
mitted himself in regard to your marriage with Lucy Effing- 
ham, that his sense of honour will prevent him from ever 
retracting.” 

“ Pray, liow long do you intend to remain here, Mr. Drie- 
senV” demanded Charles, considering only what the worthy 
gentleman proposed to perform, without in the slightest de- 
gree recollecting that the question might be an awkward one. 

Whether Mr. Driesen took it up in an unpleasant sense or 
not, it did not in the least put him out of countenance, as, 
indeed, nothing ever did. He replied, however — 

“Why, you see, Charles, your father’s cook is an excellent 
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one; his mutton very fine; excellent fish from the sea and 
from the river; better wine nowhere in Europe, and as com- 
fortable a bed as one would wish to sleep in : all these are 
circumstances to be considered when one is asked how long 
one intends to stay. I should think that my adhesiveness 
might last another month.” 

Charles Tyrrell could not help smiling at the great coolness 
with which Mr. Driesen treated the matter ; but he replied — 
li I did not mean at all to put an impertinent question: but 
only to know liow much time you will have to give to the object 

f ou proposed. In anything you may think fit to do, of course, 
cannot interfere ; and I will not deny, as I know" that you have 
very great influence with my father, that nothing would give 
me so jiuch gratification as if my father did propose this 
affair to me himself, and in such terms as would bind him to 
give it his speedy sanction.” 

“Much more reasonable, indeed, than could be expected of 
a Tyrrell !” cried Mr. Driesen. u Why, Charles, you will dis- 
credit your family. However, put your mind at ease. 1 will 
undertake that your father shall do what you wish, and that 
very speedily, if you will but be careful, and for the next two 
or three days let him remain in ignorance of your feelings 
upon the subject.” 

“Depend upon it, my dear sir,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
“ depend upon it, you are mistaken ; and that I shall go to 
Oxford to-day without opposition.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Charles!” said Mr. Driesen; “I have known 
your father for thirty years too well to be mistaken in what 
he intends to do. You will soon see, and judge by that how 
right I am regarding all the rest. As far as we have gone 
yet, Charles, I have been acting quite disinterestedly, and out 
of regard for my friend's son, as well as lor my friend himself, 
who does not always know his own interests. I do not mean 
to sav that the day will not come when I may ask a favour of 
you, in return ; hut that period, I should think, is far distant. 
Jlowevcr, if ever it should, you will remember what I do for 
you on the present occasion, and, if I know you right, you will 
be very willing to return it.” 

“That I will, Mr. Driesen,” replied Charles, warmly; for 
the other had touched exactly the right point; but before he 
could proceed any farther, either in thanks or professions, he 
saw a servant at the other end of the walk apparently seeking 
h ; »>\ and in a minute or two after the man came up and t^lu 
lnm that Sir Francis wished to see him immediately, as there 
had occurred important business which he feared might pre- 
vent the journey to Oxford that day. Mr. Driesen grinned 
slightly, and with the servant following, accompanied Charles 
into the house. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

We must now leave the party at Harbury Park for a short 
period; ay, and the party at the manor-house also, and go to 
a somewhat humbler scene, though not without its comforts 
and even elegances. We must also go back in point of time 
tor somewhat more than one day, and vet not quite two, and 
ask the gentle reader to accompany 1/ to a small but neat 
white stone house, situated amongst the woods, which we have 
mentioned as crowning the summits of the high cliffs that 
guarded the sea shore. The house was perched upon the 
top of one of the highest of these, which overhung the group 
of small fishermen’s cottages in which the brother of good 
John Ilailes dwelt, and at the distance of about a mile from 
John’s own abode. Through the wood and down to the shore 
was a small, well- trimmed path, from the gate of the little 
garden over the face of the cliff, guarded in the precipitous 
parts by neat wooden balustrades, from which a pleasant 
scene of ocean and sea-coast was visible, at various points, to 
the walker who chose to pause, and leaning his folded arms 
upon the railing, gaze over at the view below. 

There was no carriage-way through the wood up to the 
house, and for about a quarter of a mile there did not appear 
even a cart road; but there was an excellent well -beaten loot^ 
path, wide enough for a horse or two abreast, which led out 
into the way made for the wood-carts, and thence to a small 
by-road, by which the fishermen sent up their fish to the 
county town. Those were not days when everything on earth 
went to London. 

The house itself was neat, the garden kept in beautiful 
order; and in a warm situation, upon a genial coast, was pro- 
lific of every kind of flower that had been at that time intro- 
duced into England ; but although these were signs of a lands- 
man’s tastes, there were not wanting indications of nautical 
habits and associations. There was a tall pole with a vane at 
the top, carried sufficiently high above the neighbouring trees, 
to indicate truly what wind was blowing at the time. A diffi- 
culty having been found in carrying this pole up to the proper 
height in one piece, it had been managed as a mast 'with a step, 
and sort of top-mast, and to make the whole sure, various- 
stays and braces bad been carried down and made fast to the 
roof of the house ; so that seen over the tops of the trees it 
appeared exactly like the mast of a ship rising out of the w ood. 
In the garden was seen a little summer-house, formed from a. 
large boat sawn in two, and at the other end of the house, op- 
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posite to the mast, was raised a flag-staff, with a block and 
pulley, for running up and down a flag upon occasion. 

As fax as description goes this will be enough, and we will 
now immediately proceed to the dwellers in that house, and 
those with whom they were in communication about six-and- 
thirty hours previously to the period at which we last left 
Charles Tyrrell. 

The evening sunshine was at that time bright over the 
scene ; but it reached not the house nor the gardens around it, 
the trees throwing ♦hem at that period into shadow. The 
door, however, was open, and leaning against one of the door- 
posts was a stout, elderly man, strong in limb, rather bulky 
m size, and with a form apparently better adapted for the 
exertion of slow but vigorous efforts, than for anything like 

f race or activity. His features were good, though somewhat 
eavy ; except, indeed, the eyes, which were keen and even 
sharp in expression. His complexion was of that dark brown 
hue which is generally called weather-beaten, and his hair was 
gray and rather short, except, indeed, behind, where it was 
gathered into an enormously long, thin queue, as was not un- 
common amongst seamen at that time. This queue was bound 
tightly up with black ribbon, and in colour, form, and length, 
resembled very much a lady’s riding whip of the present day. 

He was standing upon the step of the door, and consequently 
was looking down upon another person, whom he spoke to, 
standing on the little gravel semi-circle before the house, 
and who was also somewhat shorter than himself. IJis com- 
panion, however, was apparently not less endowed with cor- 
poreal vigour, and though not a young man by any means, 
was two or three years younger than the master of tile house. 
He was broadly built, with large, strong limbs, a rough, hale 
countenance, and a frank, clear, blue eye. There were one 
or two deep scars upon his face, which somewhat disfigured 
him ; but in every other respect his countenance was good and 
pleasing, though there was about it at the moment a sort of 
thoughtfulness and sternness which betokened occupation with 
matters of importance and moment. 

While talking to the other he remained with his large 
brawny hands behind his back, looking up in the face of his 
companion with the queue, and the subject they spoke upon 
was marked as one of considerable interest, more by the 
pauses for reflection which took place between every sentence 
and its rejoinder, than by any great changes of expression 
called up in the speakers’ countenances. They evidently un- 
derstood each other perfectly, so that whatever was to be said, 
was only, in fact, half expressed, and that in a particular slang 
of their own, eked out by a shrug of the shoulders, a ‘lifting 
Upofthtf eye-brows, or an occasional ejection of tobacco -juice 
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from the mouth, which seemed to be looked upon as very ex- 
pressive. 

“ Well, good night, Master Longly!” said the shorter of the 
two, taking a step back from the door, and shaking hands with 
the other: “I’ll do as you think fit, you know; but I think 
myself— the sooner gone the better.” 

“ So do I,” answered the other. “ Good night, Old Will!” 

But, though they mutually wished each other 4 good night*’ 
they by no means parted, nor, indeed, seemed to have the 
slightest idea that they were going to parti for Master Longly* 
or as the people about the country used raierally to call him* 
Captain Long, descended from his door-wa3 r , As the' other 
turned away, and sauntered after him through the garden* 
while Old Will, as he termed him, perfectly sure that the 
other was following, continued his observations in rejoinder to 
what had taken place at the door. 

Thus they walked on, putting one slow step before another, 
till they reached the top of the cliff, where they again came to 
a pause and another discussion, and then breaking off again* 
Old Will began to descend the zig-zag towards the snore* 
while Longly, after taking two or three steps farther, leant 
over the railing as he had done forty times before in the same 
circumstances, and continued talking with the other till he 
was half way down. Then came the quicker and final ‘good 
night,’ and Captain Long took his way back with a somewhat 
more rapid step. 

The history of Captain Long, or as he is more accurately 
described iri some of his official papers, Mr. Thomas Longly, 
Master Mariner, is soon told : and it was a history then very 
common amongst the inhabitants of the sea-coast of England. 
He had been a somewhat wildish youth in the nearest sea- port 
town ; had received a good, plain education, but, smitten with 
a love of adventure, had volunteered on board a king’s ship, 
for which his father, who was a dealer in marine stores, had 
instantlv disinherited him, and declared he would cut him off 
with a shilling, in imitation of his betters. The boy was clever 
and active, bold and enterprising; but by no means fond of 
any kind ot restraint, and with a strong spice of obstinacy in 
his nature, which, notwithstanding the subordination of a ship 
of war, made him set out with resisting and attempting to run, 
as soon as he found that his majesty’s service was not quite so 
easy and joyous a life as lie had expected. He was not easily 
broken of, such bad propensities; but the cat o’nine-tails was 
applied, and not in vain: the youth soon finding that it was 
less disagreeable to obey and exert himself, than to make in- 
effectual efforts at resistance, and be flogged for his pains. 

Ilis commander was a smart officer, but a just man. Occa- 
sions of danger and difficulty speedily presented themselves* 
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for England was then in the midst of a hot war, and the boy 
proving active as a squirrel and bold as a lion, gained atten- 
tion and distinction : was noticed bv the captain, and after a 
few years’ service turned out one of the best seamen in the 
ship. After a certain period of time, when he was returning 
to England from the West Indies, and it was supposed that 
the crew were to be paid off, he was suddenly raised to the 
rank of a warrant officer, probably with a view of keeping 
him in the sendee. 

On returning to this native town, however, he found his 
father at the point $f death : a point at which men are not 
fpnd of executing all that they have threatened against their 
refractory children. The consequence was, as might have 
been expected, a full share of the worthy dealer’s money came 
to his son Thomas, and with a capital of a few thousand 
pounds, he thought it would be much better to set up in 
command of a ship of his own, than to continue any longer 
in the king's service when there was no war going on. lie 
therefore bought shares in a large cutter, with the understand- 
ing that he was to command her, and set out as a trader, in 
which capacity, to say the truth, he was not particularly for- 
tunate. He did not lose, indeed, but his gams at the end of 
four or five years had only been sufficient to enable him, in 
conjunction with the other shareholders, to abandon the cut- 
ter, and buy a handsome, well-built schooner. 

Just about the same time, however, a fresh war broke out. 
Longly applied for letters of marque, mounted some handsome 
brass guns on the deck of his schooner, with some heavy car- 
ronades for closer quarter, and set sail from the port with the 
determination of doing the enemy’s commerce as much harm 
as possible. This sort of trade he understood much better 
than the other, and consequently he was far more fortunate. 
Captain Long became known upon the whole coast of France 
and England, and while the traders of Bourdeaux looked out 
with considerable apprehension for fear of meeting Captain 
Long on the high seas, the corsairs of St. Alalo despatched 
some of their gallant skimmers of the ocean to look out for 
him, with the vain hope of bringing Captain Long into the 
French port. It is true, they fell in with him ; but they formed, 
in their hunt for Captain Long, a strong resemblance to the 
old story in regard to catching a» Tartar ; for in one instance 
he sunk his .adversary with every soul on board, and in an- 
other he brought his pursuer into the nearest English port. 

He thus acquired a very comfortable little independence; 
but at the same time acquired habits of a somewhat maraud- 
ing nature, mixing up in a strange compound the ideas of the 
merchant, and with reverence be it spoken, the ideas of the 
pirate. 
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Two things, however, occurred to sober Mm at about the 
age of fifty ; one was, a very severe fall, which left him stiff 
and less active for the rest of his life, and the other was the 
death of his wife, whom he loved as well as he could love 
anything, except his daughter. These circumstances induced 
him to give up the gea, and having nothing further to care 
about, or to provide for, he retired to the spot where we have 
introduced him to the reader, built the house that we have 
described, and gave himself up to rural life, with occasional 
little indications of his former habits and propensities break- 
ing out, of a more serious kind indeed tjfan his fondness for 
looking over the sea with a telescope, o/having his own boat 
upon the shore below. He was very much loved and liked by 
all the neighbouring fishermen, and though he was a great 
man in their estimation, and not a little one in his own, yet he 
was too frank and free, and open-hearted, to treat his neigh- 
bours as anything but messmates. 

Leaving him then to return to his own dwelling, we shall 
take leave to walk into the little neat parlour thereof, and see 
who and what it contained. It was nicely and tastefully fitted 
up, w r ith two or three detestably bad portraits of persons, who 
might be Captain and Mrs. Longly in their best clothes, or 
any other person on earth that the spectator might choose to 
imagine, and besides these were a neat small pianoforte, with a 
number of books, pretty little jars for flowers, various curio- 
sities brought over by Longly himself from foreign countries 
in which he had carried on his various occupations, together 
with a number of minor objects, denoting taste and refine- 
ment. 

The bring beings whom Longly had left behind, when he 
walked down with Old Will, were three in number: the first 
of which lay upon the liearth-rug, in the form of an immense 
tabby cat. The next that we shall specify was a remarkably 
pretty girl of about eighteen years of age, upon whose cha- 
racter, naturally wild, lively, and sportive, but sincere, affec- 
tionate, and generous, a couple of years spent at a boarding- 
school, had grafted a certain degree of coquetry and affectation 
which certainly did not improve her, but w T hich spoiled her 
less than might be imagined. This is very nearly enough of 
the character of Hanna Longly. She was, as we have said, 
remarkably pretty, full of grace and warm colouring, with 
dark eyes much larger than her father’s, and light brown hair, 
slightly approaching to auburn. She had in most things a 
natural good taste, and notwithstanding having been at a school, 
was not in reality vulgar, except inasmuch as the least ap- 
proach to affectation of any kind is vulgar in itself. 

The third person in the room, is one whom we may have 
quitted rather too long, and who, on many accounts, deserved 
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more particular, and constant attention; this tv as no other than 
Everard Morrison the old school companion of Charles Tyr- 
rell. He was sitting with Hanna Longly, well dressed, im- 
proved in health, and by no means a bad-looking young man, 
though still short, and apparently not very robust. He was 
just out of his articles as a lawyer’s clerk, and in partnership 
with his father, and it was in his legal capacity that he had 
made acquaintance with Captain Longly, who abcfut a year 
before, had by some unpleasant mistake become embroiled 
with the officers of his majesty’s customs. So confident were 
those officers that ^ongly had been engaged in some of the 
smuggling transactions which took place so frequently in the 
good old times, when no such thing as a coast-guard was 
known, and which have somewhat decreased sin ce its adoption, 
that nothing would prevent them from proceeding against him 
at law, and he was obliged to have recourse to Messrs. Mor- 
rison to do the best they could in his defence. Young Mor- 
rison exerted himself strenuously, and two or three times 
visited Captain Longly at his own dw elling. His visits there 
seemed even to increase his zeal, and the result was, that the 
captain was carried through triumphantly, vowing that it was 
entirely young Morrison’s doing, and that there was one ho- 
nest lawyer in the world. 

Such a feeling naturally produced an inclination so see more 
of the young lawyer, and for some reason young Morrison 
very frequently availed himself of the old sailor’s frank invi- 
tation, called upon him in the morning, dined with him if he 
had time, and even on one or two occasions slept in the house. 

Hanna Longly was not sorry to have such a companion, and 
to say the truth, was not sorry to be made love to in a quiet 
way. Though she was really a good girl, and neither fretted 
nor murmured, she did feel that the place where her father 
had fixed his abode was very lonely, and shut her off’ from 
any sort of society she could have enjoyed. She did also feel 
that unless by some miracle, not to be expected, a young mail 
equal to herself in taste and feelings w ere suddenly brought 
and dropped down like an aerolite in the neighbourhood, the 
only alternative before her w as living on in single blessedness, 
or marrying the richest fisherman she could find. Some of 
the officers who had known Longly at a former period, caine 
to see him from time to time, it is true, and one old gentle- 
man, a post-captain in the navy, who had been lieutenant of 
Longly’s first ship, fell desperately in love with her at the age 
of sixty-five, and offered to marry her, holding out the pros- 
pect of her becoming, at some future time, Mrs. Admiral 
Jackson ; hut Hanna’s ambition was not of that kind, and she 
refused decidedly, and at once. She had occasionally seen 
others, too, at her father’s house, with whom the ambition of 
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the heart might have been satisfied; but they either only 
stayed tor a brief call at the house of the well-known old 
sailor, or showed themselves merely disposed to trifle with 
pretty Hanna Longly as an inferior. To this she was not dis- 
posed to submit, feeling that the way by which** a woman 
should be won does not begin in insult, even though the shade 
be slight. 

She wtfe well pleased then upon all occasions to see Ever- 
ard Morrison. She esteemed him highly, she liked him much, 
and he was daily making progress in her regard ; so that at 
the time we speak of, though he had nm, asked her and she 
had not consented, all things bade fair 1 4 make her very soon 
the wife of a thriving young lawyer in 4 country town. 

The fact of Captain Longly having gone out to speak with 
Old Will, as he was called, left young Morrison a favourable, 
opportunity lor telling his tale and exchanging vows wiff 
Hanna Longly : an opportunity which few men would have let 
slip, especially when, from the spot in which he was seated, 
he saw the old gentleman saunter away with his companion 
towards the sea-coast. 

But Everard Morrison was a phenomenon in many respects. 
He was modest notwithstanding his profession, and lie could 
not make up his mind to speak words which, though they 
might render Hanna Longly his wife, might at the same time 
deprive him of the pleasure he enjoyed from time to time in 
her society. He wished to speak. He longed to speak, but 
yet he could not make up his mind to do it : perhaps Hanna 
herself expected it, and certain it is, that nothing which Ever- 
ard said upon any other subject was either very applicable or 
very agreeable. 

The matter was becoming awkward, and young Morrison 
was upon the very eve of putting an end to it by a bold effort 
of resolution, when her father appeared again beyond the rails 
of the garden, and at the very same moment a loud voice was 
heard shouting, “Ship, ahoy! hollah, Captain Long! Cap- 
tain Long-pigtail ! Hie ! bring -to, bring-to T 

Captain Longly immediately halted in his advance, and 
turned to see who it was that thus hailed him, and Everard 
Morrison could see through the window a young man come 
up dressed in a sailor’s jacket and trousers, with a stick over 
his shoulder and a bundle on the hook of the stick, and cer- 
tainly not giving more indications of* being a gentleman by 
his dress than he had done by his salutation. But yet there 
was something in his manner and carriage, in his personal ap- 
pearance altogether, we may say, winch stamped upon him 
the mint mark of a higher station than that which he as- 
sumed, and Everard was not at all surprised wrhen he heard 
Longly exclaim, “Why, master lieutenant, is that you? 
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Who would expect you in such a rig as that? Why, you look 
like a smart coxswain ! Why, I havn’t seen you, sir, since you 
got your rank. I hope it has sobered you.” 

Let it be noted, that in all the speeches of Captain Longly 
were interspersed sundry expletives of a high flavour, which 
we have not thought it fit to repeat, and shall leave to the 
imagination of our readers. 

“Ay, ay, captain!” replied the lieutenant, “I%ave my 
own reasons for what I am about ; I have been sobered enough 
by one thing or another, and what I want of you now is to 
know whether you vill give me a bed and a dinner for a day 
or two?” 

“ That I will; that ^ will!” replied Longly. “I’ll give you 
that and more too if you want it, for old acquaintance sake ; 
tat come in and we’ll see about it.” 

I shan’t tire you out by staying too long,” answered the 
other, and he followed Longly through the garden towards 
the house. 

Everard Morrison was mortified and disappointed in every 
way. He was vexed with himself for not having seized the 
opportunity of proposing to Hanna which had been afforded 
to him. He was disappointed at another person, and that 
person a stranger, being obtruded upon them, and lie was 
sufficiently in love to be apprehensive without a cause. He 
was not one of those, however, who suffer the emotions of 
the heart to appear very much on the countenance, and there- 
fore remained calmly "till Longly brought in the stranger, 
whom the yonng lawyer examined carefully from head to foot, 
concluding that, notwithstanding the worst that envy could 
say to disparage him, he was a very handsome man indeed, of 
about thirty years of age. 

When all the little preliminaries had been settled, such as 
introducing Hanna Longly and Lieutenant Hargrave to each 
other, Everard Morrison put in his quiet word, saying, “ I 
think, Mr. Longly, I shall go and get my horse and go home, 
for it is growing late, and 1 have some wav to go, you know.” 

“ Why, I thought you were going to stay all night, Mas- 
ter Everard,” answered Longly. “Never mind the lieu- 
tenant ; we’ve plenty of room ; we’ll stow him away in the 
back room, where the hammock swings.” 

“ Not to-night, Master Longly,” replied Everard; “ I must 
go home to-night; but the day after to-morrow, perhaps, I 
shall come and see yon again and shaking hands with Han- 
na, with a slight pressure, as he did so, just sufficient to make 
the colour mount a little higher in her cheeks, he left the 
room with a good night to Longly, and a bow to their new 
companion, somewhat stiff and stately indeed, and finding his 
horse, was soon after seen riding away. 
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4< Who the devil is that?” demanded Lieutenant Hargrave. 
“ Tic seems mighty stately. Ls that Sir Francis Tyrrell's son 
that I have heard so much talk about?” 

“ Oh, bless ye no !” replied Longly. “Why, compared with 
young Tyrrell, that’s but a sloop compared to a seventy-four, 
lie's a wonderful nice young fellow though, that Evcrard 
Morrison. * If it hadn't been for him, d— ; n me, if 1 shouldn’t 
have been in prison now, and most likely a bankrupt. He is 
young Evcrard Morrison, the lawyer’s son, at Wins by.” 

“ A lawyer!” cried the young officer,/ “Oh, curse the 
young shark 1 I wonder you let him intq/your doors. Don’t 
look so angry, pretty Miss Hanna. Bpat! I suppose this 
lawyer is a lover of yours. Never mindAhat ; we’ll make him 
walk a plank, and I’ll console you.” 

“ Come, come, no nonsense, Master Hargrave,” rejoined 
Captain Longly, seeing his daughter both vexed and angry at 
the young sailor’s unceremonious familiarity. “That young 
Morrison is as fine a fellow us ever stepped, and brave though 
he's modest. Didn't I see him out-face a dozen of the lawyers 
at least, and swear he would not have me wronged if there 
was law in the land. D--u me, it* it wasn’t like a single ship 
fighting a w hole fleet of the enepiy ! But he heat ’em all. And 
now, Mr. Hargrave, let's see what we can do to make you 
comfortable. Have you had any dinner?” 

Lieutenant Hargrave acknowledged that he had had none, 
and anything that Longly and his daughter choose to do to 
make him comfortable he took with the greatest coolness, with- 
out ever seeming to feel that lie might he giving trouble. All 
that could obtained of any kind he appeared very willing 
to receive, asked for without ceremony, and make use of with- 
out any great apparent thankfulness. In fact, there was a sort 
of habitual selfishness sufficiently apparent in his whole de- 
meanour to have beto remarked by probably any other per- 
son than Longly himself, and which, for the first half Hour or 
so, struck Hanna Longly considerably. 

When be had made himself as comfortable as he could he. 
Lieutenant Hargrave thought that it might not be amiss to 
spend an hour or so in flirting wi'li his host's pretty daughter,, 
and he applied Himself wall diligence and with success but too 
common in this life, to remove, by attention and flattery, any 
unfavourable impression he had made at first, and to rouse up 
a (liilercnt feeling in its place. Although Longly seemed to 
treat him with such little ceremony, and, to say the truth, did 
look down upon him in various respects, inasmuch as be had 
known him as a youngster of a wild, thoughtless disposition, 
in different scenes and times ; had heard of his contracting 
large debts here, and large debts there, and paying nobody 
and, moreover, knew that as a young man he had committed 
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ft good many actions which had delayed his promotion, and 
deprived him of the esteem of his superior officers; yet, Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave, by his rank in the service, by being the son 
of a person in a superior situation, and by the good education 
which lie had received and thrown away, conceived himself td* 
be sufficiently above Captain Longly and his daughter to treat 
them with perfect familiarity and ease. 

When he found that Hanna, however, was more inclined to 
give her attention to him when he spoke in a higher and more 
gentlemanly tone Vhan that which he had assumed at first, in 
order to make hi-s conversation suit his company, as he thought, 
he changed that torn,' almost entirely; resumed the demeanour 
of a gentleman and L man of cultivated mind; talked to her 
on matters where it gave her pleasure to display her li .tie 
srfcore of knowledge ; made her sing and play, and declared that 
although he had heard all the first performers that the theatres 
of London, Paris, and Naples could produce, he had never 
heard a voice so sweet, an ear so just, or a taste so exquisite. 
Poor Hanna listened, and coloured, and believed, if not the 
whole, a considerable part, and before the hour for retiring to 
rest, Lieutenant Hargrave was high in her good graces, and 
they were talking sentiment in very rapid career. 

Arthur Hargrave retired to his room and laughed. He was 
•a good deal struck, it is true, with Hanna Longly ’s beauty; 
but he had other objects in view at the time, and only thought 
of her as of one whose society might serve very pleasantly to 
pass the time that was not otherwise occupied". There were 
worse thoughts, perhaps more evil purposes, in his bosom ; 
but they were all at present vague, and to be co^ingent upon 
the degree of weakness which he found in his entertainer’s 
child, though he smiled even now at the simple vanity which 
had been so easily beguiled, and doubted not, that with a little 
art, patience, and perseverance, that vanity and that simplicity 
inight%e used to lead her to anything that he pleased. 

Hanna Longly, on her part, retired to rest, first thinking a 
rood deal more than necessary of Arthur Hargrave ; but with 
:;oIer reflection came the thoughts of Evcrard Morrison, and 
.jhc began to feel sorry for what she had done, and more sorry 
for what she had felt. If there had been anybody near to 
reproach her with her conduct, she was just in the state of 
mind to pout, and throw the blame upon him, saying, “Stupid 
fellow! why didn’t he prbposc when he had an opportunity, 
then?” But nobody said a word, except her own heart; and 
it went on reasoning the matter with her in so severe, though 
calm a manner, that she could not sleep for a long while. 

Old Longly himself was differently affected. “He’s a bad 
one , 0 lie thought, as his mind turned to Arthur Hargrave, 

he’s a bad one, l s ve a notion. At all events, he’s running 
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a-liead somewhat too fast with our Hanna. He shan’t stay 
here Jong, I’ll take c arc of that. However, one can’t weft 
turn him out before a day or two are over. But I must keep 
a good look-out a-head. That would never do. I’d rather 
she married Jim Wilson, the fisherman; but she’ll never think 
of him, I daxe say, though she seemed to haul /her wind a 
little, too.” 

Early in the morning, as was his invariable custom, Longly 
was down and in his garden, not exactly working therein, but 
ratber enjoying; for there was not a litttoof the love for what 
is beautiful and graceful in the old sailors mind; and the fresh 
sparkling light of morning amongst the dreen shrubs and sweet 
flowers which his own hand had plantjjfi, was one of his chief 
delights. 

After looking at this plant, however, and that plant, for 
about half -an -hour, he found himself insensibly approaching 
the garden gate, and his habitual impulse carried him through 
it, and along the walk, to the top of the cliff. He could not 
have sat down to his breakfast comfortably without his morn- 
ing look at the scat and there might be other feelings, too, a 
little concerned, with which we have nothing to do at this 
moment, as the only indications thereof, in the walk he took 
at present, were to be found in a slight deviation from the 
well-worn path which he usually followed. As soon as he 
had come within sight of the shore, then, he turned to the 
right for about two hundred yards along the top of the cliff, 
and paused at a spot where a projecting part of the crag 
formed a little nook* or recess below, not big enough, indeed, 
to deserve the name of a bay, and never reached by the water 
but at tiiftes when spring tides were accompanied by high 
south-westerly winds. 

Above that spot be paused, and suffering the telescope, his 
almost invariable companion, to drop by his side, gazed down 
upon a large mass of stones and sea-weed*\en the slime. He 
was suddenly startled, how ever, by the sound of a footstep, 
and instantly the telescope went up to his eye, and was pointed 
towards a small vessel out at sea. 

u Well, captain,” cried the voice of young Hargrave ; “good 
morning to you! I could find no one in the house but the 
maid and the cook, and so, after giving each of them a kiss 
for good luck, I canie out for a cruise ; and so here you are.” 

a You had better mind where you cruise, though,” muttered 
Captain, Longly, in a low and angry voice, the tones of which 
were too indistinct for the other to hear; and seeing the old 
wail or still looking through his glass, the lieutenant asked, 
“ Can you make her out?” 

“The revenue cutter, I think,” answered Longly;. and 
without more 'words he turned back to the house. 
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Captain Longly was evidently surly from some cause ; and 
after doing all that he could during breakfast to make Hanna 
Longly in love with him, Arthur Hargrave announced that 
he was going out for a long walk up into the country upon 
business, and would not be back till late. 

Captain Longly seemed not a little rejoiced to sec him go, 
and even lent him a couple of guineas, which the other asked 
with perfect confidence; but the old sailor added to his fare- 
well a notice that he closed his doors at ten o’clock at night, 
and opened them a^fain for nobody less than King George. 


'CHAPTER IX. 


Although suspicion formed no part of the character of 
Charles Tyrrell, to whom we now return, and though his whole 
mind w r as of a frank, daring, and straight-forward character, 
which admitted few doubts with regard to the motives or pur- 
poses of others, yet he could scarcely refrain from giving 
credence to a suspicion which crossed his mind, that Mr. 
Driesens vaticination, regarding the delay of his journey to 
Oxford, must have had its rise in something which had passed 
between that gentleman and his father on the preceding night. 

Charles Tyrrell was wrong, however, as he soon found; not 
doing justice to that acuteness with which Mr. Priesen was 
endowed in a very extraordinary degree, and by which men 
possessed of great experience in human character discover, by 
slight, and to others almost imperceptible indications, the* con- 
duct which particular persons are likely to pursue long before 
that- conduct is developed. This, however, Charfes had soon 
cause to admit, for the circumstances which caused his father 
to recall him, and offered an excuse for detaining him during 
that day from Oxford, had only arisen that very morning. 

On his return he found Sir Francis in his dressing-gown „ 
with liis sharp features sharpened by excitement, and his long 
overhanging black eyebrows looking blacker and more like a 
ragged thatch than ever. 

“ 1 am sorry to find, sir,” said Charles, “ from what the 
servant says, that you have met with some business which is 
likely to detain me from Oxford. My place is taken by the 
coach, and I have a good many things which I wish to settle 
and arrange at the university, before the actual commence- 
ment of the term.” v 

“ You arc vastly eager to return, Charles,” said his father. 
11 1 am almost inclined to fear that there may be some parti- 
cular attraction there. But I should think that your father 
having occasion for you here, might, seem a sufficient motive 
for your stay. It is not for my own pleasure, depend upon 
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it, that I require you to remain. I can always spare y*, nt 
society willingly, for as long a period as you like ; I am neit' a _ 
very much edified, very much instructed, nor very much amu?^ 
by your pleasant and agreeable conversation ; so do not sup*, 
pose, my good sir, that my motives for detaining you are sel- 
fish. I have had some consideration for you in this matter, 
and I therefore had a right to trust that you would obey my 
directions willingly.” 

Charles Tyrrell bore this little spurt of narental tenderness 
in perfect silence. He knew that reply was vain, that what- 
ever he might say to justify himself would but drive his father 
to show that he was farther in the wron^I and perhaps end by 
producing some of those more violent ebullitions which he was 
most, anxious on every account to avoid. When the alarm 
had run down, however, he paused a moment, and then said, 
44 May I ask what the matter is?” 

4 * To consider, 1 suppose,” replied Sir Francis Tyrrell, 
44 whether it is your will and pleasure to remain or not?” 

41 No, my dear shy no!” replied Charles, somewhat impa- 
tiently; 44 J am perfectly prepared to remain, obeying your 
commands without any consideration. I merely asked as a 
matter of curiosity.” 

“ Well, sir, do not put yourself in a passion,” replied Sir 
Francis; 44 you should learn, Charles, to be less captious and 
irritable, especially when speaking to your father. However, 
it is not necessary to enter into the subject for which I wish 
you to remain at present. Information has just been sworn 
before me, upon oath, in regard to some transactions which 
will be brought before me, I trust, by eleven or twelve o'clock 
fo-dav. Some of the persons implicated 1 understand you 
take a very great interest in, and therefore I wished that you 
should be present yourself, in order that you might feel sure, 
as I know most young men are inclined to doubt their father’s 
judgment, that nothing harsh nor unpleasant has been done.” 

To the allegation against young men in general, Charles 
Tyrrell did not think fit to make any reply, and as he saw 
that Sir Francis chose to he mysterious as well as dogmatical, 
lie asked no farther questions, leaving the matter to elucidate 
itself. 

In order, however, to say something and to make that sub- 
ject agreeable upon the only topic that was left him, he an- 
swered, 44 J am very much obliged (o you, sir, for your 
consideration; for though 1 have every confidence in your 
judgment, and my presence can of course alter in no degree 
what is to take place, yet 1 shall he glad, of course, to be pre- 
sent, if there is anything to be brought forward against people 
I take an interest in, merely in order to hear the facts.” 

There seemed so little to take hold of in this roly, that he 
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^ ted his father would let it pass unquestioned; hut Sir 
fter r cis was by no means in a mood to suffer anything to es- 
? *e b^i an< * * n conse< l uence be pounced upon his son’s 
v 4 ^iression of a belief that his presence could not alter at all 
• V. vhat was likely to take place; and of course, he was the 
■ more angry upon the subject as there was nothing to be angry 
about. He snowed clearly aud distinctly that the very idea 
was insulting to him that* he should have detained his son 
from Oxford to be present at an examination in which he could 
take no part, and tbi witness proceedings which he could in no 
degree alter. The thing was too absurd, he said, to be put 
forward, except for tE > express purpose of annoying him, and 
on this copious themevhe went on for nearly half an hour, 
proceeding slowly in his toilet while he did so, and interrupt- 
ing constantly the act of dressing for the purpose of showing 
Ins son how much he was in error. 

Charles heard him in perfect silence, not without being a 
good deal irritated indeed, and feeling his own fiery nature 
rising up to resist ; but he struggled against himself and con- 
quered, though we must acknowledge that the effect upon liis 
mind was to render it irritable and out of sorts for some time 
after. He thanked his stars, however, when at length he 
heard the breakfast-bell ring before he had given way to any- 
thing that he felt, and his father hearing it also, and not being 
nearly ready, yet valuing himself highly upon his punctuality, 
hurried Charles rapidly out of the room to make breakfast, 
saying, that he knew very well that Lady Tyrrell would not be 
down. Charles Tyrrell knew the contrary, being perfectly as- 
sured that on the last morning of his stay at Harbury Park, his 
mother would not fail to be at the breakfast-table well or ill. 

He accordingly found her there on liis arrival, and before 
even Mr. Driesen appeared he had an opportunity of explain- 
ing to Lady Tyrrell that his journey was put oflf, and also of 
giving her a hint of the sort of mood in which his father 
seemed to be. The moment that she heard what were the 
facts, Lady Tyrrell determined to make her escape from the 
breakfast- table, and got away before Sir Francis appeared. 

As soon as he came down, however, he began to remark 
on her absence, saying, that he did think on that day, at 
least, she might have been down. u I suppose she chooses to 
he unwell,” he continued; “but I do think she might have 
put that off till another morning, when she knew that you 
were going to Oxford for two or three months.” 

u T have just seen my mother for a moment, sfr,” replied 
Charles, “ and told her I was not going. Though she was 
unwell she intended to have been at breakfast if my departure 
bad not been disarranged.” 

What the reply of Sir Francis might have been cannot be 
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told, for his ingenuity in discovering matter of offence, when 
he wished it, was almost superhuman; but at that moment 
Mr. Dricsen entered with his gay good-humoured air, appa- 
rently thinking of the merest trifles in the world, but all the 
time remarking everything around him, down to the least 
motion and gesture of his companions, with a shrewdness that 
placed the greater part of their thoughts at his disposal. lie 
instantly saw that the father and son were not upon the most 
placable grounds in the world, and he cut across the subject 
with a gay sally, and a happy quotation frojn a Greek author;. 
an< then insisted upon Sir Francis giving his opinion upon an 
obscure epigram which he declared to ty; written by Martial, 
but which, in truth, he had himself manufactured between the 
door and the breakfast-table. 

This gave some change to the feelings with which the 
morniifg had commenced, and matters passed on very quietly 
till about eleven o’clock. At that hour, however, Sir Francis 
began to be irritable and anxious regarding the return of the 
constables and officers whom he had despatched in the morn- 
ing. They had not made their appearance, however, though he 
twice rang the bell to inquire if 1 the people’ had come. ~ The 
reply was still in the negative, and he found that up to half- 
past eleven no one had arrived, nor had two messengers re- 
turned whom he had sent to call for the assistance of two 
brother magistrates who lived at some distance. 

As time went by he became still more anxious and irritable* 
and it soon appeared that lie had promised Mrs. Effingham to 
come down to the manor-house at twelve o’clock, in order to 
speak with her in regard to some improvements and altera- 
tions which she had proposed, ilis punctuality in regard to 
tune he believed to lie almost proverbial in the neighbourhood, 
and he would not have forfeited that reputation for a great 
deal ; but yet it became evident that he could not fulfil his 
engagement, and after a great deal of hesitation, and many 
hints to his son, which Charles did not choose to take, he 
proposed to him straightforwardly to go down to the manor- 
house, and explain to Mrs. Effingham why he could not come. 

u I must remain,” he said, u to receive the magistrates, and 
it is very evident now that I cannot get away from them ir> 
time.” 

Charles had laid out for himself a walk down to the manor - 
house in the afternoon, and had thought it very likely, if he 
could persuade Lady Tyrrell to go down with* him at that 
hour, Lucy might he induced to take a drive or a ride with 
them. LJ<\ therefore, was not at all disposed to cut himself 
oft’ from going in the evening by going in the morning, when 
a great probability existed of his neither seeing Mrs. Effing** 
ham nor her daughter. He ventured to say then, “ Cannot 
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you send a servant with a note, sir? Mrs. Effingham may 
think it strange my breaking in upon them at this hour.” 

Sir Francis drew himself up with marked politeness. “ I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “ I forgot that I ought not to 
make my son a messenger ; or perhaps, it is that lie sees his 
father has a particular regard for Mrs. and Miss Effingham, 
and therefore, wishes to mark his own difference of opinion.” 

u Indeed, my dear sir, you do me wrong,” replied Charles. 
“I have a very great esteem for Mrs. Effingham and her 
daughter. I am s tjrc my whole conduct towards them ought 
to show you that such was the case.” 

Mr. Driesen made v a villanous fake at him from the how 
window, in which lie \^at sunning himself, which, if put into 
words, would probably have been, '“You are going too far: 
you are showing your hand.” , 

Charles, however, did not choose to play any double part 
in the matter, and he replied, “ I am quite ready to go, sir, if 
you wish me ; but only 1 thought I remained here to be pre- 
sent at the proceedings which are now likely, it seems, to take 
place while I am away.” 

“Oh! we will wait for your invaluable presence,” replied 
Sir Francis. “We will not proceed without your sapient 
counsel and advice, depend upon it. There are many pre- 
liminaries to be gone through. T have to receive the other 
magistrates, for 1 do not choose to act in this matter by 
myself. 1 have several other things to communicate to them, 
and besides, who would venture to proceed in the absence of 
Mr. Charles Tyrrell? No, no! if you will condescend to walk 
to M rs. Effingham’s and explain to her why I cannot come, 
we will by all means wait till you return.” 

Charles Tyrrell made no reply, but quitted the room, took 
his hat, and issued out into the park to seek his way by the 
shortest path to Mrs. Effingham’s. 

As soon as he was out of the house, he felt glad that he had 
been sent; for the fresh air, the glorious sunshine, the sweet, 
bright, calm aspect of nature, were a solace and a refreshment 
to a mind which had been harassed throughout the whole 
morning with petty irritations. 

As soon as he had reached the angle of the wood, close to 
the house, and was beneath the cool chequered shade of the 
green boughs, he pulled off his hat to let the reviving influence 
of the air ploy round his heated temples, and neither walking 
very quickly nor very slowly, moved on towards the other 
side of the park, endeavouring to fill his mind with thoughts 
unlike those which had so lately occupied him. 

The path was wide and nicely kept, but it had been pur- 
posely rendered tortuous, and though often approaching to 
the verge of the woods where they joined the wijle open deer- 
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park, it still remained beneath the shelter of the trees, which 
prevented any one from seeing along it for more than twenty 
or thirty yards in advance ; occasionally, indeed, in spots where 
the trees were tjiinner, one could catch a glimpse of the on- 
ward course of the path at some distance ; but it was only 
momentary, and everything had been done which the art of 
gardening could do, to give a sort of mysterious and lonely 
effect to the green light and shade which poured in upon it. 

As Charles Tyrrell walked along, and when he had reached 
a spot about half way between his ow£ dwelling and the 
manor-house, lib thought he heard some one speaking, and 
raising his eyes, saw through the boles of the trees, at some 
distance before him, one or two figuj^s, he could not well 
distinguish which, coming rapidly along as if towards him. 
They were hidden in a moment by the other trees, and Charles 
advancing more rapidly, with some degree of curiosity ex- 
cited, why, or by what lie could not tell, plainly distinguished 
the voice of Lucy Effingham before he had proceeded twenty 
yards farther, saying in a loud and angry tone, “ 1 insist upon 
.your leaving me directly, sir. 1 am not now unprotected, and 
depend upon it, you shall have cause to regret such conduct.” 

Charles quickened his pace ; his heart beat high, and the 
next moment Lucy stood before him at the distance of about 
twenty yards. She was followed close by a very handsome 
young man, dressed in the garb of a sailor, and the moment 
that site beheld Charles Tyrrell she darted forward like light- 
ning, with a cry of delight, and clung to his arm. Charles 
gently withdrew it from her, saying, “Wait one moment; 
don’t be alarmed!” and, leaning against a tree lor support, she 
saw him advance to the person who had been following her, 
speak a lew words to him in an under voice, and then at one 
blow knock him headlong down upon the ground. She now 
screamed violently in order to bring assistance, but Charles 
suffered the other to rise, and the next moment, without any 
thing farther taking place, except some low spoken words, 
which she did not hear, they separated. 

Charles Tyrrell then immediately came up to her, and 
though his lacc was a good deal flushed, and his eyes still 
flashing, he applied himself gently and tenderly to soothe her. 
When she was a little calmed, he said, “How can 1 apologise 
to you. Miss Effingham, lor the manner in which 1 have been 
obliged to treat a person in your presence, who, perhaps, may 
at one time have been dear to you?” 

“To me, Mr. Tyrrell!” exclaimed Lucy, with unfeigned 
astonishment in every feature; “to me! Good God! what 
could make >ou dream of such a thing? I hate and abhor 
him, and have always done so.” 

“lie told me his name was Hargrave!” exclaimed Charles. 
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“ So it is,” replied Lucy, alternately blushing and turning 
pale merely with agitation. “ If you have heard anything of 
turn, as I suppose you have, it can but be that he has perse- 
cuted me in a most unmanly manner : insulted my poor father 
not long before his death, and deprived me of the power ot 
going out of our house in Northumberland, without distress 
and annoyance.” 

She spoke eagerly, and Charles Tyrrell could not doubt 
that she spoke sincerely, for bright candour and frankness 
were in every line^of her countenance, and her heightened 
colour and beaming eye seemed to say that sue looked upon 
the very thought of loving such a man as injurious # to her. To 
Charles her words, hos look, her manner, were all a relief 
It seemed as if a load were taken from his heart ; and he had 
by no means such command over his countenance as not to 
look the joy he felt, or over his conduct as not to express the 
hope to which her words gave rise. 

“Oh! Miss Effingham/' he said, “you do not know, you 
cannot conceive, you can form not even an idea, of the joy, 
the satisfaction that your words afford me !” 

The change of his maimer and of his countenance, the 
sparkling hope that lit up his look could hardly be mistaken, 
even though Lucy was a novice in such things. If she had 
been agitated by a mixture of fear and annoyance before, new 
emotions now took possession of her. She looked no more up 
in the face of* Charles Tyrrell : she dropped her eyes towards 
the ground. The colour became still more heightened in her 
cheek, and spread over her whole face: and Charles felt the 
hand that lie had taken to draw her arm within his own, trem- 
bling with agitation in his grasp. 

All he saw, however, gave him hope as well as all that he 
had heard. 

“Oh! Lucy,” he said, “I have been deeply mistaken. I 
have bitterly and painfully deceived myself during the last 
month. It has been reported, and the report reached my 
ears, that you were attached to this man, to this Lieutenant 
Hargrave.” 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Lucy, “who could spread such 
a report? Surely he could not have the wickedness to say 
such a thing himself when he knew how I contemned and re- 
probated him : when he knew that his return had made me 
break off my acquaintance with his sister. But now I think 
of it, it was more likely his sister herself, who, I remember, 
in her wild and thoughtless way, declared one day, before 
some other people, that I was in love with her brother, because 
I praised, without knowing them to be his, some drawings 
that all the rest were condemning. But, could you, could 
you suppose that I could love such a man?” 
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The emphasis that she laid upon the word 4 you,’ was almost 
a sufficient answer to anything that Charles Tyrrell could 
desire to ask. 

‘T was foolish enough to believe it, Lucy,” he said; “not 
that I believed such attachment would continue ; but I thought 
that for the time at least it might be so. But, indeed, I have 
done many more foolish things than that,” he continued, gain- 
ing confidence as he saw Lucy’s eye sinking under his while 
her hand remained unwithdrawn within his own : 44 such things 
that I fear you will hardly forgive. Miss Effingham.” 

44 Indeed !” she said, looking up apparently with some alarm : 

44 1 hope, Mr. Tyrrell, you have not given any countenance 
and authority to such a tale.” J 

4 4 No, oh no!” replied Charles. 4 4 It has never passed my 
lips, of course. But although I was foolish enough to give 
credit to it myself, 1 was still more foolish, and dared in the 
face of that belief to love where I had so little chance of being 
beloved in return. Was not that unpardonable, Lucy? If you 
can forgive the other, can you forgive this also?” 

For a moment Lucy made no reply. Her lips moved, in- 
deed, but they uttered no sound ; her eyes continued fixed 
upon the ground ; her hand continued in his; and the only 
thing that varied was the colour in her cheek, which changed 
every moment. At length Charles Tyrrell saw two or three 
tears steal from her eyes, and roll over her cheek. 

4 * Lucy,” he said in a sad tone, “dear Lucy, you arc un- 
happy; hut if I ” 

But she stopped him at once, looking up frankly in his face, 
and saving, 44 Oh no! you are mistaken, Charles; I am very 
happy !” and the moment she had said it, agitation overcame 
everything else, she burst into a* long flood of tears ; but 
they were tears not to be mistaken, and Charles Tyrrell 
pressed her to his bosom with the hope, and the trust, and 
the full confidence of being loved, and loved alone. 

Perhaps it is scarcely lair to enter so much into people’s 
secrets, and to repeat so much of private conversation, which 
was certainly only intended for themselves There was much 
to be spoken of between Lucy Effingham and Charles Tyrrell; 
and they gave up fully as much time as Charles had any busi- 
ness to spend in absence from the house, in the enjoyment of 
those first deal* overflowings of mutual affection which form 
certainly the sweetest of all the fountains that we meet with 
in our long journey across the desert of life. 

They had not, indeed, time to dwell upon all the more im- 
portant points of their situation, and therefore they contented 
themselves with dwelling upon the minor points. Lucy had 
to explain how she happened to be coming up through the 
park to sit a while with Lady Tyrrell, and console her tor her 
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son's departure, when she was overtaken in the wood by 
Arthur Hargrave, who had evidently been watching for her ; 
and Charles, on his part, had to tell the cause of his journey’s 
delay, and the message he had been charged to deliver to his 
mother. 

Then Lucy, with no very great knowledge of the world, or 
worldly things, expressed a hope, which, under her situation at 
the moment seemed strange, that Charles would set out for Ox- 
ford without fail on the following morning ; and on pressing her 
on the subject, he found that* this sudden desire for his absence 
proceededfrom a fear that he should meet with Arthur Hargrave 
again, and that their quarrel should go to still greater lengths. 
JSne knew, indeed, that in point of mere strength Charles Tyr- 
rell was so far superior to his antagonist, as had been that day 
proved, that the other was not likely to provoke him in a simi- 
lar manner; but she feared more serious consequences still, 
and did not possess a sufficient knowledge of such transactions 
to show her that the distance of a hundred miles or more 
would make no difference in regard to the results she appre- 
hended. 

Although Charles found it more difficult- than he had ima- 
gined to quiet Lucy’s apprehensions, yet he succeeded eventu- 
ally in doing so, binding himself by promise to return to the 
university as soon as his father would permit him; and the 
question then became, whether be should go on to the manor- 
house, protecting Lucy by the way from all chance of farther 
annoyance, or she should return with him to Ilarbury Park. 
The former plan was adopted : arid it were vain to say that 
they were not somewhat long on their way to the manor. The 
half hour, however, the}' thus spent was as sweet to the heart 
of Charles Tyrrell as it could he; for it gave him every assu- 
rance that man could receive from woman of the whole affec- 
tion of Lucy Effingham being his. 

As they were just issuing out of the park and entering the 
grounds of the manor-hohse, however, Lucy paused for a 
moment and said, 4i Of course I must tell my mother?" 

Charles himself could have wished for a little delay, being 
well aware, from what he had seen of Mrs. Effingham, that 
she would hold herselfhouncl in honour immediately to make 
known the facts to Sir Francis and Lady Tyrrell. .But, 
although the idea suggested itself of requesting Lucy not to 
mention the explanation which had taken place between them 
for a day or two, he could not make up bis mind to a^k one, 
from whom he trusted himself to meet unbounded confidence, 
to show any want of confidence to such a mother as hers. 

U I will go in with you. Lucy,” he said at length, ‘-and tell 
your mother all that i feel upon the occasion. \Ve run great 
risks hv being frank and open hi this business: 1 will not con- 
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ccal from you, Lucy, 'mat we shall most likely bring upon 
ourselves grief and anxiety for some time by such conduct ; 
but neither will I ask you on any account to act otherwise. 
We must bear what we cannot prevent; and if Lucy loves me 
as I love her, we shall be happy in the end.” 

Ifc did, accordingly, go into the manor-house, and was 
shown into the room where Mrs. Effingham was, while Lucy, 
seized with a sudden fit of timidity, even towards her own mo- 
ther, took refuge in her chamber, 

Mrs. Effingham was not a little surprised to see Charles 
Tyrrell, whom she imagined far on his way to Oxford; but he 
scarcely gave her time to express that surprise, telling her, 
first, the cause of his father’s not coming, and then entering 
rapidly upon all that had occurred between him and Lucy, 
and upon the subject of their mutual love for each other. He 
told her how he had been tempted to ask Lucy not to mention 
the matter for some days, lie assured her of his perfect cer- 
tainty that Sir Francis Tyrrell, if suffered to pursue his own 
course, would propose a marriage between them very soon. 
But he assured her also, that if his father were made ac- 
quainted with the fact of his having himself proposed to Lucy, 
even in a moment of such excitement as that in which he did 
first toll her of his affection, Sir Francis would throw obstacles 
in the way which might bring misery, distress, and disap- 
pointment upon them. 

He spoke rapidly and eagerly, refusing to sit down, and 
leaning upon the table before Mrs. Effingham; while she on 
her part was agitated by various different feelings at the dif- 
ferent. parts of his hurried details. Anger, indignation, and 
apprehension, were the first feelings she experienced on hear- 
ing of the appearance of Arthur Hargrave. A slight degree 
of surprise appeared upon her fine countenance when she 
heard how willingly Lucy had received the addresses or 
Charles Tyrrell. 

“1 have been deceived in this^nattcr myself, my dear 
young gentleman,” she said: u Lucy is perfectly incapable of 
the slightest approach to falsehood or concealment of any 
kind, and though 1 informed Lady Tyrrell, and ga\e her 
leave to inlbrm you of what I suspected to be the case in this 
matter, yet 1 told her that 1 had never asked Lucy herself, 
because I thought it unfair to press her upon the matter when 
her lather ami myself were quite decided in our determina- 
tion. 1 took my impression, too, of Lucy’s feelings from the 
positive assurance of a person, whose opinion l ought to have 
doubted, and who, doubtless, received Iters from the sister ot 
tJiis young man.” 

As Charles went on, however, to tell all that had occurred, 
a slight smile, in which pleasure had its share, hung upon 
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Mrs* Effingham’s lip at finding how dlftirolyiier daughter an« 
Charles Tyrrell relied upon her consent being given to thei 
union. They never, indeed, entertained a doubt upon the sub 
ject, and the confidence of affection was well calculated to gm 
the mother pleasure. 

When the young gentleman, however, came to speak upon 
the character and probable conduct of his father, Mrs. Effing- 
ham found matter for more serious thoughts. She was deeply 
gratified with the perfect candour and openness of Charles’s 
behaviour; but i c placed her in a somewhat difficult situation, 
from which she saw no relief but in liis immediately returning 
to Oxford; and after he had ceased speaking, she remained 
for a minute or two ^in deep thought before she replied. The 
answer even then was elicited by his saying, u Well, dear Mrs. 
Effingham, I must now return, as I have been absent twice as 
long as I ought to have been ; but I was resolved to tell you 
at once all that I thought upon the subject, and leave you to 
act as you think fit.” 

“No, Charles,” she said, “we must act together. I am 
fully sensible of your candour, and deeply grateful lor your 
confidence, and you shall find me willing to acknowledge it by 
actions as well as words ; for I will suffer no punctilios, no 
feelings of pride whatsoever, now or at any future period, to 
stand in the way of your happiness, if it is to consist in your 
union with Lucy. I think, however, that you are somewhat 
inclined to do your father injustice. J know r that his temper 
is extraordinary, and his violence, as we have ourselves seen, 
two or three times, quite unreasonable; but still. I do not 
think that he would act merely lor the perverse pleasure o 
contradicting your wishes.” 

Charles shook Ins head with a melancholy smile. “You do 
not know him, my dear madam,” he said. “It is my firm 
conviction that if nothing is said to my father about this busi- 
ness, he himself will propose a marriage between me and Lucy, 
which T know he desiresjjpmt that if he be told that I love her 
now*, lie will throw' a thousand obstacles in the w r ay of our 
union, if he do not oppose it altogether.” 

“This is very singular,” said Mrs. Effingham; but at the 
same time she knew that it was in some degree true, anti after 
thinking for a few moments, she replied, “Well. Charles, the 
only thing that I can do is this. I have certainly no right to 
interfere between you and your father. You imist communi- 
cate to him your views and wishes when you think fit ; hut 1 
cannot, of course, sutler any communication between you and 
Lucy to go on after what has taken place, till you have made 
such a communication to your father. 1 must not even have 
you write to each other ; and if you go to Oxford immediately, 
and judge it best to delay the communication till your return, 
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I can my nothing against it. In the mean time, however, it 
will be absolutely necessary for me to state the facts to Lady 
Tyrrell, find you must not suffer yourself to be tempted by 
any circumstance to hold ’any communication with Lucy tiu 
your father is fully informed. Listen to me, Charles,” she 
continued, seeing him about to reply: “to make your 'mind 
easy, and to repay the confidence you have placed in -me : H 
will say that il* 7 when your father as informed of your attach- 
ment, he refuses to sanction it, solely from caprice or ill-bn- 
mour, -and assigns no reasonable or legitimate cause for so 
doing, I will not oppose your union with Lucy Effingham as 
soon as you are both of age.” 

“Nor shut me out from her society, Mrs. Effingham?” said 
Charles. 

“Not when you are of age to judge for yourself/ 1 replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “provided always the motives assigned by 
your father are capricious and unreasonable. We speak frankly 
to each other, Charles, and I know that you are not one either 
to encroach on or to misunderstand me.” 

“ Oh, no; no, indeed!” he answered; “a thousand thanks, 
dear Mrs. Effingham. If possible, I wall certainly set off for 
Oxford to-morrow ; and in the mean time, I trust Lucy will 
not forget me.” 

“ Her heart would not be worth having if she did,” replied 
Mr.<. JCffingham. “ But there is one tiling I want myself to 
speak to you upon. You are not without your father's de- 
fects, Charles. You arc impetuous, passionate, violent to 
a greaL degree. 1 have a right to tell you this, Charles, 
now that my daughter's happiness is likely to be placed in 
your keeping.'’ 

“Oh! hut dear madam, I could never be violent or pas- 
sionate towards such a creature as Lucy,” replied Charles. 

“ All men think so when they first love,” replied Mrs. Effing- 
ham. “ They look upon love as one of those famous specifics 
which we see daily advertised, and think that it will cure all 
moral maladies ; but a short trial shows them the reverse. Even 
supposing that it be as you say, Charles, still Lucy’s happi- 
ness may be greatly affected by your violence to others. If 
she love as she will love, her existence will become one with 
her husband's. Every act of his that lessens his dignity, sinks 
him in the esteem of others, brings him in danger, or calls 
upon him reproach, will be painful, agonising, fearful to her.” 

Charles took Mrs. Effingham's hand, and pressed his lips 
upon it. “You give me,” he said, “ a new, a strong, an over- 
powering motive for gaining self-command, and depend upon 
it, Mrs. Effingham, 1 will struggle vigorously; but even now 
yon must not suppose that I do not put a great restraint upon 
myself.” 
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“I know you do,” replied Mrs. Effingham; “I have seen it 
in a thousand instances, and therefore it is that I place so much 
confidence in you, Charles. You see the evil of a violent 
and passionate disposition, and strive against it. Your father 
neither sees nor knows it. I am not sure that he is not proud 
of being ill-tempered, for many men, I believe, think that 
energy of mind must be combined with violence of passion 
But still 1 cannot help thinking, Charles, that you gave way 
more than necessary to-day, in acting towards this young man, 
this Arthur Hargfave, as I gather that you have done. To 
protect Lucy was right and just, even if yon had not been her 
lover; but you might have done so, it seems to me, without 
knocking him down, risking thereby evil consequences to 
yourself, which I hope are not likely to take place.” 

Charles smiled. 41 Perhaps, if I had not taken him' for the fa- 
voured lover, 1 ’ he said, 44 1 might have treated him more gently. 
But there is no reason to be apprehensive of any farther con- 
sequences: all that can be said is, that 1 iound a strange 
man, dressed as a sailor, in my father’s park, insulting my fa - 
ther’s ward, and that 1 knocked him down accordingly; so 
there is nothing likely to ensue.” 

U 1 think not, either,” replied Mrs. Effingham; 4l ffe t r it is 
an impression upon my mind, that a man who insults o%per- 
secutes a woman, will sooner or later prove hiins^f a coward 
in his dealings with man. So now, goodbye!” , 


CIIAPTEK X. 

Charles Tyrrell made the best of his way back towards the 
park, by a different line from that which he had taken in 
coming; lor the path which he had followed, though the near- 
est of the manifold paths, and much nearer than the high road 
itself, was about twice the length which it might have been 
rendered if the makers thereof had chosen to take a straight 
line. He accordingly cut across the grounds of the manor - 
house, towards tlic paling which separated them from the park, 
vaulted over the fence, and taking his way through the midst 
of the trees and even the underwood, gained a compensating 
five or ten minutes for the half hour more than needful, which 
had been given to Lucy and Mrs. Effingham. 

When he entered the library of Sir Francis, he found that 
worthy gentleman in his element, the two friendly justices 
having arrived, to one of whom he was laying down the b / 
upon various matters of county jurisprudence, while the other 
was luirfunjinnu Mr. Dricsen, for we know of no other way to 
express ourselves, seeing that that gentleman was operating 
upon him with the calm cruelty of a surgeon in large prao- 
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ticc, or a professed torturer of the Inquisition, making use of 
a passage from Aristophanes as the rack, and. enjoying the 
writhing* of his victim, when he insisted upon his giving his 
view of a long quotation, of which he neither understood, 
nor could remember one single word. The unhappy man, it 
seems, had acquired a certain degree of- reputation for learn- 
ing in the county, by occasionally misquoting to his l^other 
justices some of the Latin headings to the papers in the Kam- 
bler and Spectator; and Mr. Dricsen, it would seem, had 
determined from the first to do justice upon* him as soon as he 
could meet with him. lie had consequently dragged him close 
up to Sir F rancis and the other justice, and endeavoured, as 
fur as possible, to call them from Sir Francis’s discussion upon 
the law, to witness his infliction upon the worthy personage 
ho was persecuting. 

No sooner did Charles appear Ilian the poor man darted to- 
wards him tor refuge, leaving Mr. Dricsen grinning at him 
with triumph and contempt; but Sir Francis had also his word 
io say to his son, and immediately remarked — 

“ Wh}', Chafes, I should have supposed those enormous 
long kfyj , bfyoujhs might have carried you to the manor-house 
an some>vhrfc more rapidly.’ 1 

niuer an&ikry circumstances they would have done so,” 
[es/lyrrcll, coolly : for all that had parsed be- 
tween liim^SS^ygv, although it had left his mind in no slight 
state dfagitation7T™^also left it in us placable a mood as it is 
possible to conceive. “ T met with various little incidents on 
the roads, sir,” he added with a smile, “none of them very dis- 
agreeable indeed, hut which served to detain me. In the first 
place, 1 met Miss KAingham coming up here to console you 
and my mother ibr the absence of your affectionate son, who 
she fully believed had departed, not this life, but this house, 
on Ids journey to Oxford.” 

“ Van are pleased to lie facetious, sir,” said his lather, drily. 
“ Fray, what was the next little incident? 1 suppose this was 
not a disagreeable one, certainly.” 

“Of course not," replied diaries, and as be luid predeter- 
mined he went on : “ I had next to knock down a man 
dres-wd like a sailor, who had followed Miss Effingham into 
the park and was insolent to her.” 

“ Indeed!” cried every one, while their eyes opened some- 
what wider with astonishment, and Sir Francis added, “I must 
really have some stop pot to this. It is now the fifth or sixth 
time within the last week, 1 think, that sailors have been found 
wt* Moving about in the park. The gamekeepers do not do 
their duty, or else such people would not be there, five minutes 
without their finding them. And so,” he continued, renewing 
the attack upon his son, u you made yourself the champion oV 
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Miss Effingham, did you, for which she was of course very 
grateful, doughty sir V’" 

{i Certainly,” replied Charles; “ I could not refuse to be- 
come the lady’s champion when you were not present yourself, 
sir, to defend your lair favourite ; and even more, after that 
was all over, and she had a little recovered from the fear she 
had suffered, I escorted her home to the manor-house, as she 
was not disposed to come on here, judging that yon would not 
be quite so inconsolable as she thought, as I was to remain 
another day.” 

“I hope you gave my message to Mrs. Effingham?” con- 
tinued his fhther. 

Charles replied in the affirmative, and as Sir Francis chose, 
when in society, to assume the character of a very amiable and 
placable parent, though he could hardly suppose that he really 
deceived anybody by so doing, he dropped the matter there, 
and resumed his conversation with his brother justice. 

Nearly half-an-hour more elapsed without any notice being 
given that the persons expected had arrived, and the conver- 
sation began naturally to turn upon the subject of their meet- 
ing, when Charles, though he did not think fit to ask any 
questions, gathered that the important business on which his 
father had detained him was neither more nor less than the 
examination of* a gang of smugglers, one of the largest and 
most important seizures having been made on the coast the 
night before which had been known for many years. This had 
been effected by the custom-house officers, aided by the crew 
of the revenue cutter ; but for the apprehension of the smug- 
glers themselves, as the contraband articles had not been 
found actually in their possession, the civil power had been 
called in, and tl ic necessary authority given by Sit: Francis 
Tyrrell. 

While Charles was step by step discovering these facts, the 
door of the library was thrown open, and no less than two- 
and-twenty men of different kinds and stations poured into the 
room. The greater part of them remained, lion ever, at the 
farther end, while a young gentleman in naval uniform ad- 
vanced to the magistrates, and informed them that he believed, 
with the assistance he had received from the civil power, he 
had succeeded in capturing almost all the persons implicated. 
The prisoners had sent off, he said, for a lawyer from the 
neighbouring town, to assist them before the magistrates, 
though lie did not see what such a land-shark could do for 
the poor devils: but, however, as some desperate resistance 
had been made, and it might go hard with them for their lives 
if one of the constables who had been injured were to die, lie 
thought it better, he said, to bring them up but slowly, while 
the messenger went on for the lawvcr. 
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While lie had been thus speaking, Charles Tyrrell had been 
examining attentively the group at the farther end of the 
room, and separating it into its constituent parts. The con- 
stable and other officers were immediately distinguished, and, 
in general, the boat’s crew of the cutter could also be marked 
out from the rest. The group of smugglers stood in the mid- 
dle, with the others sweeping round them, and one or two of 
them bearing evident marks of the contest in which they had 
so lately been engaged. 

But the surprise and grief of Charles Tyrrell was not slight, 
to see standing beside another man, some ten or lift ecu years 
older than himself, and hearing a strong resemblance to him, 
honest John Hailes, the lather of the little boy who had so 
nearly drifted out to sea in the empty boat. The other per- 
son who stood next to him, afterwards proved to he his brother 
William Hailes, whom wc have already introduced to the 
reader under the name of Old Will. The younger of the 
brothers, John Hailes, had evidently been somewhat severe!}’ 
treated, having received a blow upon the forehead with a cut- 
lass, the bleeding of which seemed scarcely to be stanched 
yet. William Hailes bad met with less sharp usage, or had 
•shown less resistance and Charles doubted not that it was on 
account of the former, and the interest which he took in him 
from the little incident of having saved his child, that his fa- 
ther hail required him to remain at Harbury Park that day. 

It is certainly strange the bond which exists between us and 
any one who has called into action towards them the better 
feelings of our nature. It seems as if they had made acquain- 
tance with our hearts, and obtained an entrance at once ou 
all occasions when strangers are not admitted. “We put a 
withering twig in the gffnuul.” says Sterne, “ and then we 
water it because we have planted it.” Whatever may be the 
philosophical cause of ♦his tendency, Charles Tyrrell certainly 
felt far more interest in the case of John Hailes than lie did 
in that of any one present, and advancing towards him, lie 
asked him, not in a loud voice, indeed, but not in a low one, 
Low he happened to be in such a situation. 

“ Bless you, sir!" replied the man, kl TVc no more to do vitK 
it than yon have. How l got the cut on the head, you see, ;% 
because these fellows came in upon me suddenly, mid I not 
Lking to be overhauled in that manner, knocked one of them 
down. That's the truth : i don't deny it. But ns for running 
the goods, 1 had no more to do with that than my boy Johnny, 

I wonder they didn’t take him too; for you know well enough, 
sir, that be had nearly gone to sea without any papers aboard, 

poor hoy ! 1> ! they may do what they like: they can't do 

any harm to me; for 1. had no hand in running anything, so. 
they can't make out that 1 hud.” 
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u But yon should have submitted when you knew tliat there 
was a warrant out against you,” replied Charles. 

44 1 never knew anything of that,” replied the man. ik No- 
body ever told me of a warrant. But just when 1 was stoop- 
ing down over the chest in the window of the hovel, in comes 
one of these lubbers, and catches me bv the jacket, telling me 
I must come away with him; so, you see, sir, I turned round, 
and knocked him over, as was natural. Nobody can say m uch 
against that, I think.” 

44 Come, come, Charles !” cried Sir Francis, 44 we must in- 
vestigate this matter in a more orderly way. I don’t see any 
use of waiting for the lawyer. W e might remain here all day . ” 

(diaries endeavoured to persuade his father that it would 
be better to give a little more time for the arrival of the per- 
son who had been sent for; but, as a natural consequence, Sir 
Francis persisted in proceeding immediately, and had opened 
the business when it was again interrupted by the entrance of 
no less a personage than Captain Longly, with his pigtail at 
full length, accompanied by Evcrard Morrison, both hearing 
evident marks of having lost no time by the road. 

As soon as Charles saw his old school -fellow, lie advanced 
and shook hands with him cordially, and though Evcrard re- 
ceived liis friend’s greeting with his usual calm mid thoughtful 
demeanour, to those who knew him well it would have been 
evident, from the placid smile that hung upon his lip, and 
the momentary brightening of his eve, that his meeting with 
Charles Tyrrell and the warm reception given him by the 
baronet's son were grateful to every feeling of hi* heart. 

Charles instantly led him up to Sir Francis Tyrrell, and 
introduced him in form us the friend and school-fellow whom 
he had so often heard him mention, §nd the baronet behaved 
l>v no means ill upon the occasion, treating the young lawyer 
with politeness and respect, and saying, that though of course 
the business must be conducted by the magistrates, and they 
could not suffer any one to interfere, yet it was extremely 
right and proper that a solicitor should he present on behalf 
of the prisoners to watch the proceedings against them. 

44 Depend upon it, Sir Francis,*’ replied young Morrison, 
44 1 should never dream of interfering hut where the law au- 
thorised me, and niv duty compelled me as the prisoners’ 
solicitor. You will permit me, of course, to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with them, in the first place ?” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell and the other justices consented, and 
Morrison, approaching the group at the other end of t he room, 
bade the officers and others retire a little, in a tone which, 
though calm and quiet, was obeyed at once, and then spoke 
to each of the prisoners in turn lor a single instant, seeming 
to ask none of them more than two questions, to which some 
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of them answered briefly, some merely by a shrug of the 
shoulders or shake of the head. 

Towards the end of this proceeding Captain Longly walked 
up to one of the prisoners and spoke to him, when the young 
officer, who had remained standing by the magistrates, ex- 
claimed, u Come, come, Master Longly, none of that! We 
know you well of old, and 1 am very sure that if right were 
done, you would be standing amongst them yourself” 

Longly eyed him from head to loot, while, by a slouching , 
motion, of his head, he caused his pigtail to project at full 
length straight out over the collar of his jacket, and ejecting 
a considerable portion of tobacco juice upon the Turkey car- 
pet, lie replied, “So you call yourself a sailor, you lubber!” 

Everard Morrison instantly interfered. “ You forget, sir,” 
he said, turning to the officer, “that in this room you have no 
authority, and that it does not become you to bring a charge 
which you cannot sustain. Sir Francis Tyrrell is the person 
to interfere, if Mr. Longly does anything that is amiss, and 
Mr. Longly has, 1 know, too much resucct for him not to bow 
at once to his decision.” 

Charles Tyrrell felt proud of his friend, and, perhaps, Mor- 
rison was himself in some degree affected by the knowledge 
that he was acting in the presence of Charles Tyrrell. 

Into the particulars qf the examination that ensued it is not, 
perhaps, needful to enter minutely. At all events, till we 
come to the case of the fisherman, John Hailes, and of another, 
whom the young lawyer set apart with him, in consequence of 
the answers which he seemed to receive from them. It ap- 
peared very clear as a matter of fact, though perhaps not quite 
clearly proved, that William Hailes, the elder brother of the 
fisherman, had had a considerable share in smuggling the 
goods which had been seized. There were four or live other 
men similarly situatvd; and as their cases were gone through, 
one after the other, Charles Tyrrell could not help feeling 
convinced, though very willing to believe them innocent, that 
sufficient grounds existed lor their committal, although he 
doubted whether a condemnation would follow. 

In regard to the last of those men. however, a dispute arose 
wlii>h called forth his interference. None '"of the men had 
attempted any defence or said anything, apparently acting 
under the directions of their lawyer. But the last of this party 
was very anxious to vindicate himself, and one of the consta- 
bles seemed as anxious to prove him guilty. The man said 
more than was necessary certainly upon his own cause, *and 
the constable who had taken him, standing beside him, cho.se 
to comment on his words, and endeavoured to embarrass him 
even while under examination before the magistrates. 

Morrison then interposed, saying, “ You had better sf.r.V 
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back, constable, and let the accused answer for himself. Re- 
member, Wilson, you are not bound to say anything; and if 
you take my advice, you will be silent. Stand back, constable, 
I say; you are interfering in an improper maimer.” 

“Come, come, Master Morrison,” cried the constable, who 
was one of a sturdy, bull-headed race of men, even at that 
time forming a peculiar class in the peasantry of England, but 
who have since increased and multiplied to an amazing degree 
under the fostering care of new game laws and parish unions — 
“ Come, come, Master Morrison, give us none of your sauce. 
I have as much a right to meddle as you have, every bit; so 
stand back yourself, tor I shan’t for none of you.” 

Morrison was turning coolly to the magistrates, being accus- 
tomed to meet insolence of various kinds, and to (Jeal with it 
tranquilly. But such was not the case with Charles Tyrrell, 
who was sitting at the moment at one end of the table, close 
to the prisoners, as they were brought up one by one before 
the magistrates; and fixing his eye upon the constable with a 
heightened colour, he said, u Stand back!” 

The man looked at him for an instant, as if irresolute, but 
then replied with dogged determination, “No; I shan’t stand 
back !” and almost before the words were out of his mouth, 
he was grasped by the collar of his coat, and sent reeling back 
into the midst of the group behind Jpm, with a countenance 
flaming with rage and discomfited insolence. 

“Charles, Charles!” said Sir Francis Tyrrell, “command 
yourself, sir; command yourself; such a display of violence 
and passion is very unbecoming.” 

A smile ran over the countenances of the other magistrates 
at this exhortation; but Charles, who felt that he had indeed 

f iven way more than he ought to have done, instantly regained 
is temper, and replied — 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I have done wrong; but the man 
was insolent.” 

That insolence w T as but increased from the treatment he had 
met with. But Charles, who found that his own temper was 
not sufficiently placable to endure much more, left the mat- 
ter to his father, on whom the constable speedily turned ; and 
Sir Francis, whose powers of endurance were considerably 
less than those of his son, was in less than two minutes in such 
a state of excitement, that the other magistrates were obliged 
to interpose, and authoritatively to send the man out of’ the 
room. 

The baronet was then speedily calmed, and the business 
before them proceeded in ; but each of the persons present 
carried away their own version of the scene which had taken 
place. A thousand stories were built upon the foundation thus 
-afforded, and the violence, rashness, and intemperate passion 
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of the Tyrrell family became, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
a nine days 1 wonder in the county. 

It was a peculiar feature in the character of Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, that any irritation which he endured left an impres- 
sion on his mind, which lasted long in a sort of subdued and 
smothered state. If nothing occurred again to blow it into a 
flame, the fire became gradually extinct. But it showed it- 
self, if that were not the case, by bursting forth upon slight 
causes, and aggravating every motive of oficnce. It also, even, 
while kept under, made him more bitte**, more severe, and 
more sarcastic than at other times ; but on the present occa- 
sion liis calmness only lasted for a very short period. 

When the fisherman, John Hailes, was brought up to the 
table with the other person whom Morrison had set apart, the 
young lawyer immediately commenced another method of 
proceeding, saying to the magistrates — “Now, gentlemen, 
against these two men there is not a shadow of evidence, as 
far as I can learn; and the accusation against them, when 
stripped of its exaggerations, is that the man John Hailes, 
anti this other, named Henry Wilson, live upon the sea-shore, 
within a mile of the place where the smuggled goods have 
been seized. Hailes, it is true, is the brother of William 
Hailes, who lives nearer to the spot, and who was seen, we 
are told, with a barrow-full of the shingles, such as the goods 
were covered with ; t* even if it were proved, and there is 
not a shadow of proof that such is the case, that William 
Hailes smuggled the whole cargo with his own hands, that is 
not in the slightest degree a proof that his brother had any- 
thing to do with it. Unless, then, sufficient evidence be brought 
forward to show that Hailes and his companion were imme- 
diately and directly implicated in the transaction, I shall not 
only request you to discharge them immediately, but shall 
also bring before your notice, when the case is disposed of, 
the question of the assault committed upon them by the con- 
stables who apprehended them . 11 

Sir Francis Tyrrell fired up immediately. “You are aware, 
sir,” he said, with a frowning brow, “that they were appre- 
hended in virtue of a warrant signed by me upon information 
on oath.” 

“Then I have only to say, sir,” replied Morrison, “that 
the person who swore that oath committed perjury ; and fur- 
ther to observe that the fact of the warrant was not notified 
to them, till after the assault had been committed. It can be 
proved that the moment tile warrant was produced, and the 
officers made their authority known, they met with not the 
slightest resistance.” 

This was too much for Sir Francis Tyrrell, who answered 
with domineering and angry contempt, which was only aggra- 
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vated by another cool but 'deckled reply from the young law- 
yer. Everything that was sarcastic, everything that was 
violent, everything that was insulting, poured from his lips ; 
and Charles, equally pained both for his father and his friend, 
could hardly make himself heard through the torrent of the 
baronet’s eloquent vituperation. The moment that he did so, 
however, his father turned upon him as an object on which 
he had verity frequently practised the peculiar sort of oratory 
in which he was indulging; and nothing that could gall or 
mortify him was left unsaid in the presence of the number of 
people who were then collected. 

There was a terrible struggle in Charles Tyrrell’s heart, 
and every one present saw it in the changing of his colour 
from fiery red to deadly pale, and the reverse, which took 
place two or three times wliile his father went on. Every 
word that he himself uttered seemed to lash the baronet into 
greater fury. He put no restraint upon himself of any kind; 
his eyes were seen gleaming forth from under his overhanging 
brows like live coals. His lips quivered, his nostrils expanded, 
his hands clenched, and after going on for five or six minutes 
without interruption, piling upon his son's head the wildest 
and falsest accusations, insinuations, and reproaches, he actu- 
ally was forced to stop for want of breath and utterance. 

Charles knew that his lather would go on again as soon as 
he recovered power; but be felt that 1# could endure no more, 
for he too trembled with a struggle against himself, and tak- 
ing advantage of the pause, he rose from the table to quit 
the room. The baronet, however, could hardly bear to lose 
the object of bis indignation, and screaming, rather than 
speaking, he exclaimed, li Speak, sir, speak! What have you 
to say lor yourself?” 

Charles’s resolution gave way, and he replictl in a bitter 
tone, u 1. have only to say that I grieve for mv lather's be- 
haviour; one day he will repent this conduct to his son;" and 
lie instantly quitted the room. 

“ You hear, gentlemen, yon hear!” exclaimed Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, rolling his eyes from one of the magistrates to the 
other: u he threatens his father! I suppose some of these days 
he will horsewhip me to teach me the respect a father ought to 
entertain for his son.” 

One of the magistrates made an attempt to mediate in 
favour of Charles Tyrrell, but he speedily abandoned it, find- 
ing that the storm was likely to fall upon himself, and in order 
to avoid any more irritation, he turned to the matter of the 
smuggling, and hurried through the cases that remained as 
fast, as.possible. Sir Francis, in the mood of the moment, 
would nave committed anybody upon any evidence whatso- 
ever, hut the other magistrates found themselves bound to op- 
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pose such a proceeding, and Joliu Hailes and lus companion, 
with another man, against whom there was no evidence at all, 
were discharged. 

Everard Morrison, coolly and undismayed b}' all that had 
passed, gave notice that as soon as lie had collected evidence 
in regard to all the facts, he should take proceedings against 
the parties concerned in the arrest o i* John ITaileyAut 1 earful 
of a new tempest breaking forth, one of the othe^pagi stratus 
begged him to defer anything he had to say on the subject, to 
which he consented. 

The rest of the business was then speedily arranged. Six 
of the smugglers were sent to the county jail, and the room 
was soon cleared. The magistrates immediately called for 
their horses and departed; and Sir Francis Tyrrell, knowing, 
!#y Mr. liriesen’s calm cynical smile that he had noted every 
word, and tone, and look, during the fit of passion in which 
he had indulged, and had rather enjoyed the scene than other- 
wise, turned away from a man who, with all liis causticity, 
had never yet given him an opportunity of quarrelling with 
him, took his hat and stick and walked out into the park. 

Mr. Driesen stood at the window looking alter him for a 
moment with a hitter smile; then stretched himself at length 
upon a sofa, took up a book, and wrapped up in his own sel- 
fishness, forgot in two moments a scene which, like everything 
else that did not aifcctohim personally, passed before his eyes 
like the performance of a play, without in the slightest degree 
affecting his heart. 

In the mean while Charles Tyrrell had retired to his owr. 
room. For several minutes lie buried his face in his hands, 
and struggled eagerly to suppress the tumult of angry feel- 
ings that still remained in his bosom, lie used every motive, 
he recollected every inducement which could be suggested by 
common sense and philosophy, or the far surpassing power of 
religion; but the task was a long and a difficult one, and lie 
was leaning with bis arm on the window-sill, gazing over the 
park from the open window, when a servant entered the room 
and informed him that one of the gentlemen who had been 
below had come up to speak with him. Believing it to be one 
of* the magistrates, and supposing that he had come for the 
purpose of effecting a reconciliation between him and his 
father, Charles ordered him to be admitted immediately; but 
was surprised to see the young officer who had appeared in 
command of the men belonging to the revenue cutter, lie 
closed the door carefully behind him, and advanced towards 
Charles with a countenance expressive of candour and frank- 
ness, but at the same time of some degree of embankment. 

lk I am sorry, Mr. Tyrrell, v he said, “ 1 am reali*orry to 
trouble you at such a moment as this, and upon such a busi- 
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ness. But as I was coming, along just now with the men we 
had taken, 1 met an old friend and messmate of mine named 
Arthur Hargrave, who informed me that he had had some 
words with you, and that you had stmck him. Finding that 
I was .coming on hefe, he asked me to do what of course I 
could not renise, namely: to seek an opportunity of speaking 
with yougtod demand either an apology or immediate satis- 
faction oflRother kind.” 

Charles Tyrrell was in no mood for making apologies, and 
he replied: “I certainly did strike him, sir, and served him 
perfectly right. I shall, therefore, make no apology what- 
soever for having chastised a person who deserved it. As I 
find he is an officer in his majesty’s navy, I will give him at 
once that satisfaction which his conduct does not merit : but 
as I am obliged to return to Oxford to-morrow, and as you 
see have no inducement to remain here, I can give no great 
time 4 for preparation, and will name, if you please, the hour 
of six to-morrow morning.” 

“ These things can never he settled too soon, when once 
they are determined upon,” replied the young officer : “and we 
will not fail to be upon the ground if you will name the spot.” 

“ That is easily settled,” replied Charles. u You see that 
hill,” he continued, pointing to Harbury Hill, the summit of 
which just peeped over the trees of the park, and was visible 
at his windows. u It is a good land-Jlark for all the country 
round, so 'you cannot miss it. On the top there is a flat piece 
of ground, it having been an old encampment. We will meet 
there, if you please, at six precisely. 1 may have some diffi- 
culty in finding a friend to accompany me upon the occasion, 
as this neighbourhood is somewhat thin of gentlemen; but 
nothing shall prevent my coming.” 

A few formal speeches of a courteous and civil character 
ended the matter, and Charles, ushering his visitor to the door, 
closed it, and remained alone, to think over the approaching 
event, and the necessary preparations. To whom could he 
apply, he asked himself. Where could he find pistols, for he 
had none of his own. Everard Morrison, he doubted not, was 
by this time gone, and even if he were not, Charles had little 
doubt that if lie had made known his circumstances to him, 
and asked him to buy him pistols and accompany him to the 
field, the young lawyer would positively refuse to do either, 
and would cause his footsteps to be dogged by officers, rather 
than assist him in a breacli of the peace. 

The only two other young men in the neighbourhood with 
whom he was at all intimate, he knew to be absent, and he 
paused^houghtfullv over a situation of some difficulty and dis- 
comfort: Ilis mintl, then, suddenly reverted to Mr. Driesen. 
He would, it is true, have chosen any other person upon the 
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first impulse, but that gentleman, nevertheless, upon second 
thoughts, appeared to him much more eligible than any body 
he could select. 

, Charles Tyrrell was going to do what he knew to be wrong ; 
what, upon every principle of reason and good feeling he dis- 
approved of, as the most stupid and absurd, as well as the 
most barbarous and criminal of worldly customs ; and he felt, 
in a religious point of view, that he not only required that 
mental preparation which every man must (Jesirc. before death, 
but he had to ask of the Almighty, not only pardon for sins 
past, but pardon for the very crime he was about to commit, 
and which was likely to hurry him into the presence of God. 

Mr. Priescn was a man without any religion, and therefore, 
in all these respects he could give Charles neither comfort nor 
direction * hut this was a matter with which his second could, 
of course, have nothing to do, and in every other respect he 
was well calculated to guide and assist him. He was 8 man 
of known courage, had some experience in such affairs, was 
troubled with no scruple or hesitation of any kind, and was 
prompt, active, and clear-sighted. He could easily obtain the 
pistols for him from the nearest large town without exciting 
suspicion in any one, and would, as Charles well knew, have 
no hesitation in exerting himself under such circumstances. 

He accordingly rang the bell, and ordered the servant to 
ask Mr. Driesen to speak with him ; and in a few minutes 
after, that gentleman appeared with some surprise in his 
countenance at the summons. Charles briefly explained to 
him the occurrences of the morning, and Mr. Driesen accepted 
the office of second at once, rubbing his hands with a certain 
degree of pleasure, though, at the same time, he declared 
duelling to be a very foolish thing indeed. 

“ Early to begin, Charles; early to begin!” he said. “I 
never went out till l was six- and -twenty, and have not seen 
anything of the kind for twenty -five years. There was room 
in the mean while, however, to do a little business of the kind; 
but upon my life, Charles, if you begin thus early, and go on 
thus hotly, you will get your brains blown out some day. Six 
o’clock to-morrow, you say: Harbury Hill? Well, I’ll be 
ready, and come and knock at your door. Is there anything 
I can do for you in the mean while ?” 

“ Why, i wish you to send for the pistols,” said Charles, 
“ without letting any one know’ it.” 

“ What! haven’t yon got pistols?” demanded Mr. Driesen, 
with as much astonishment as if they were an indispensable 
ornament of a toilet -table; “but never mind. I'll lend you 
mine: I never travel without. There's no knowing itiheu one 
may want them, and there can’t he better pistols. I'd give 
them to you, Charles, for at my day it is not likely I shall 
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often use them; but they were sent me by a poor friend of 
mine when he was dying — shot through the liver, poor fellow ! 
— and I have a great regard for them. However, I will leave 
them to you in my will. You Tyrrells should never be with 
out such companions.” 

Scarcely ten words more were said upon the subject, and 
Mr. Priesen, after ascertaining the difference between his 
watch and that of Charles Tyrrell, wished his young friend 
good-bye, and werit away to read his book again. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Chaiu.es Tyrrell was up early on the following morning. 
He was one of those who are born without the consciousness 
of fear. Though eager and enthusiastic by nature, vehement 
and Vapid in character, his was not. one of those weak -toned 
minds, easily hurried on to violent actions to be regretted the 
next moment, or to unsustained daring which evaporates with 
the excitement of the hour. When lie had struck an officer 
in the king’s service he knew the consequences likely to ensue, 
and be was quite as ready to meet those consequences after 
calm reflection, as at the moment when he committed the act. 

There was indeed only one condition under which Charles 
Tyrrell regretted his actions, which was, when the impetuosity 
and vehemence of his nature led him to do anything which 
his own heart condemned. Such, however, was not the ease 
in the present instance, lie felt solemnly that there was a 
chance of his meeting death in the encounter to which he was 
voluntarily going, lie felt that he might very likely be torn 
in a moment from the side of a mother to whom he was the 
only source of consolation, comfort, and support. lie felt 
that he might he taken too from one who had wakened in his 
bosom, for the first time, the noblest, the most endearing, the 
most, kindly of affections, arid therefore, on two strong motives 
he hoped and prayed that life might be continued to him. 

But those feelings were very different from apprehension of, 
death. He could not bring his mind to grasp the terror with 
which some people regard that event. It seemed as if his 
mind were unsusceptible of the idea of danger, and he set about, 
all his proceedings for going out to meet Arthur Hargrave 
as calmly and tranquilly as he had made his preparations on 
the preceding’dav lor going to Oxford. 

Weighing the chances, however, he sat down and wrote 
brief notes to the three persons whom he thought the most 
interested in liis existence. One was, as may well he supposed, 
to Lucy Effingham, and another to liis mother. The third, 
jjpddressed to his father, was couched in terms of affection and 
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kindness, as if there had never existed dispute or angry feel- 
ings between them. Before he ended it, however, he spoke 
ofiiib mother, and besought Sir Francis Tyrrell, in terms which 
he thought would touch him if read when the hand that wrote 
them was cold in death, to render her life happier by a change 
of' conduct towards her. 

When he had done it, Charles was well pleased that he 
had thought of so doing; for lie felt that there are event* 
which form epochs in the life of man, changing or influencing 
liis very character itself, and lie believed that the death of an 
only son, under such circumstances, might well form such an 
epoch in the life of Sir Francis and Lady Tyrrell, and might 
loach him to control that violent and bitter disposition which 
had rendered the existence of his wife an existence of misery . 

lie hadVoncl tided the whole of these arrangements some 
time before Mr, Driesen knocked at his door. The gentleman 
entered with a cheerful face, carrying his pistol-case under his 
arm, and saying: “Early rising, Charles! early rising! very 
good lor the health this! A breeze upon I far bury Hill will 
dons a great deal of good; but we shall find it necessary, 
Charles to jump out of your window, I think; lbr it seems to 
me the only one open in the house; all the rest arc as dark its 
the pit of Acheron, or to use a not less classical simile, as dark 
as a ting's mouth. Those lazy jades of yours are never up 
before six o'clock in the morning, so that when I come down, 
sometime"', to seek for a book in the library, 1 find them walk- 
ing about with their brooms in their hands, like the apotheosis 
of a March wind, enveloped in a cloud of dust. But 1 see you 
are ready, and so am i, and "0 are the pistols; for 1 looked at 
them last night and there is not a speck upon them. You see 
1 always main them, Charles, when I put them into their 
cases, with a piece of dry tow, wrapped up first in a piece of 
chamois leather, and that wrapped up again in a piece of fine 
green cloth. ] have got little instruments made too, for stop- 
ping tlie touch-holes, so that not the slightest particle of flue 
or dust can get in. But we had better set off, for we must 
walk quietly you know; no running and scampering to-day.” 

Charles was quite willing to set out, and unlocking one of 
the doors which led into the court-yard for themselves, they 
proceeded calmly towards llarbury Hill, Mr. Driesen himself 
carrying the pistols, for which he seemed to have a high vene- 
ration and respect. The walk was long and beautiful, the 
scenery varying every moment, the newly-risen sun lighting 
up hill and dale with all the fresh and varying loveliness of 
morning, and the wind blowing the foliage about, and carry- 
ing here and there a light cloud rapidly across the sky. 

It was a scene to prompt thoughts of long life and manifold 
enjoyments, and there was something in gazing upon it and 
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thinking of death and departure from all known and habi- 
tual pleasures which struck solemnly to the heart of Charles 
Tyrrell. 

Finding that they had plenty of time, Mr. Driesen insisted 
upon Charles climbing the hill slowly, declaring that any 
great exertion unsteadied the hand, lie also made him quit 
the road, which was covered with large, hard stones, and 
mounting the bank, proceed over the short soft turf which 
clothed the old Roman encampment. 

Before they reached the top, however, he said, “They are 
there before us; I saw a man’s head at that corner. How- 
ever, as we have five minutes to the time, we need not hurry.” 

When they had reached the top, however, they found that 
the head which Mr. Driesen had seen, belonged to a no less 
innocent person than an old shepherd, who, accompanied by 
his two faithful dogs, sat upon the brow of the hill while his 
sheep fed quietly on the grassy side. Nobody else was there, 
and when they lmd reached the fiat top, Mr. Driesen having 
laid down the pistol-case, put on his spectacles, and mounting 
upon a part of the old intrenchinents, looked over the coun- 
try, to see if their adversaries were coming. 

“It’s very odd," he said, “very odd, indeed! One can sec 
all round here, and yet 1 can perceive nothing like them on 
any of the roads. Well, we must wait,” and thereupon he 
took out his silk pocket handkerchief, and tied on his hat, to 
prevent it being blown away by the* wind. 

After waiting some short time longer, Charles began to be 
apprehensive that his watch might have been slow, and that 
his opponent might have been on the spot before him and 
gone away: under which supposition lie advanced to the shep- 
herd, and asked him how long he had been there. 

“Why, for this hour and a half, Master Charles, 1 ’ replied 
the man, who knew him well. “ I always set out pretty eariy- 
ish, and have been sitting here ever since." 

“Were there two gentlemen here then." said Charles, 
“just before we came 1 ?” 

“No, Master Charles, no!” replied the man. “ There’s 
been nobody here since I was here. What happened bef iv 
J came I can’t say; but there's been nobody here since; mu. a 
living soul, except one of the two old ravens that live in tin so 
trees there. lie mine, old boy, and swung himself backwards 
and. forwards on bis feet, putting down his head, and crushing 
as if he had got hold of a sheep. I thought it boded no good 
to the old north-country ram, that lias been ailing like for the 
last week; but he seems better to-day. No, Master Charles, 
not a living soul but the old raven.” 

So far satisfied, Charles, walked back to Mr. Driesen, whom 
he found engaged in the liimmne and rational sport of pelt- 
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ing a lizard to death, which h4|giad found sunning itself 
amongst the stores. He left off, %jwever, as Charles Tyrrell 
approached, and said — ■?" 

u This is very odd, Charles: it&near a quarter past the hour. 
Do you think this can be a nitife feather, my hoy? We must 
give ’em a little more time, however ; watches may differ, and 
though mine goes well, yet it may be found at fault when 
compared with one regulated by observation taken from the 

deck of his majesty’s revenue cutter, the . What is she 

called, Charles?’’ 

“I am sure I do not know,” answered Charles Tyrrell; 
44 but I think 1 see somebody coming along the further part ot 
that road. Oh ! yes, it is certainly. I saw him pass the trees.” 

Mr. Driescri now looked, and anxiously; but in a moment 
after, he said — 

“That’s but a single person, and looks to me too little for a 
man. It’s a boy, Charles, it’s a boy. lie’s making straight 
tor the hill, however; perhaps they\e sent him on to say they 
are coming.” 

They watched the person who approached, and whom they 
could plainly distinguish to be a boy of no very great, age, a* 
he came along the road to the hill, and then mounted directly 
towards them. He was soon, however, seen to be a, mere 
country bul in n smock frock, and Mr. Driescn concluding 
that he was one of the sliepherel’s.vsqps, or something of that 
kind, was turning away when the youth Cftiqe up and stared 
inquiringly, first at him and then at Charles. 

Are you one of the gentlemen 1 was to find upon the 
hill?” said the boy, addressing the latter. 

I really do not know,” replied Charles Tyrrell. u Pray 
who told you you would tiud anybody here V” 

“That i can’t tell either, “ replied the boy; “but he looked 
like a sea captain.” 

What is that you’ve got in your band, my man?” said Mr. 
Priesen; “ 1 dare say it is for us: let me look at it ;” and with- 
out ceremony he took from the reluctant hands of the boy a 

note, whirl) he found to be directed to Tyrrell, Esq. 

“There, Charles, there!” continued Mr. Dricsen, 44 that’* fur 
you. Lei us hear what all this is about.” 

Charles took the note, which was watered, and opened it, 
when lie ibtmd written within, in a hasty and nearly illegible 
manner — 


Sip. — 1 sorry to inform you, that mux ported events will 
prevent my friend Lieutenant Hargrave from eiving you the meet- 
ing proposed lhr this morning. T ha\o not time to explain this 
matter further: but have only to add that you will hear either from 
him ot* mo in a lew days, and that l am, sir. your most obedient 
servant. &<•. &r. 
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44 Wliite fcatlicr! Char] Mr, Priesqn. “White fea- 
ther, no doubt of it! have done with the matter. 

If the fellow comes in yoiil - again, horsewhip him, that's 
all: but don’t suffer vour* Joe tempted to meet him any- 
more. Sometimes these d fellows, after hanging hack 
for a time, screw themselves! [behave like gentlemen, but 
you are not to be trifled witl| " ; a scoundrel. You have 

kept your engagement, and |vonr time, ami that’s quite 

enough. Hark you, my im |ontimicd, turning to the 

bo 3 % u what did they give y< ftiging this note if 5 

“They gave me a shilling] . the boy. 

44 Give it to me,” said Mr. Iriesen.% 41 There's half a crown 
lor yon instead. Now I wan [ you to $o two things. If ever 
you meet that gentleman aga . tell hint; it would not pass cur- 
rent, and so you had the breid arrow Stamped up m it; and, 
here, take this mahogany cat*, and walk on before us to that 
house that you see in the park beyond t he trees there. We 
ire close behind you; but tafe no noticj^gm&dic case to one 
of the servants, and tell hjqf to put itJK J\I r. room; 

Mr. Priesen’s • 

The boy pujypifRHronfcjltayijrhis hair and J,g*>k tlie pis- 
tol-case; anebpriesen, tunjsngToCharles, hpHFTie Wsrs^^ome- 
ward, saymgJrOome, CludSes conn* ! Y^fwafk lias givfejjie 
an appetite, and I don't thfck it Jhns jrfen yours :i, v;n- 1 
something has tid^yp^pHMlPWmuaeh of your advcnSfor 
seemingly. ^J0P^ifoaM coax Mrs. Housekeeper fomrfke , 
me a nip c»f Wncolale, for it wants an hour and a half b> tlio 
breakfast time yet, and I should be starved if J were to wait 
so long.” 

('harles, determined he would do so likewise, and they ac- 
cordingly returned to the house with a more rapid pace than 
that with which they had left it. 

When there, diaries lyrrcll destroyed the notes that he 
had -written, and the whole party met at hreakia^t, he having 
once more prepared to set out for Oxlhrd immediately alter. 
Sir Francis, in reality ashamed of what had taken place lire 
day before, hut forcing down the throat of hP own conscience 
a persuasion that he had been very much ill-treated by his 
son, enshrouded himself in sullen dignity, read the newspaper, 
and scarcely spoke to any one. Lady Tyrrell was present, but 
sad at her sows departure, and the burden of conversation de- 
volved upon Mr. Priesen, who, to do him but justice, bore it 
up stoutly. 

When breakfast wa^ over, ( diaries ordered his packages to 
be taken down to the lodge, and bade bis mother farewell. 
Lady Tyrrell melted into tears, and retired immediately into 
her own room. Sir Francis shook hands with his son, wished 
Jhim good-bye, and returned to his newspaper again. Mr. 
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“Nella strada della Licatia vi eluna chiesetta mal fornita, 
ove suole annidarsi uno dei romil girovagi, ed anni sono vi 
abitava ufto di barba e pelo rossolcne si procacciava il vitto 
colle spontanee limosine de* passfcgieri, conforme a tutti i 
suoi antecessori. Teneva egli un <mne addestrato in maniera 
che ad i\cenno quasi mdiseernibilJinvesfciva con gran furia i 
passaggierve ad un aLtro cenq<>fac$Ya millc ossequiosi atteg- 
giamenti e gmpcarelli.” 

- — 1 " °ld friend, the Canon Joseph Rccupero/ 

and therein lie afforded an excellenfrallegory, representing in 
faint colour s the pfisshm a of a violent and irritable man, which 
lit the slightest in fact to an j Out his own 

eyes and to the feelings ChafSSP^acts ilpon, no\Vrise into un- 
provoked aggression, now sink into exaggerated affection. 

Ere Charles Tyrrell had been much more than a month at 
Oxford, he received a letter from his father, commanding him 
imperatively to return to liar bury Park, without assigning 
the slightest reason or motive whatever for the conduct he 
thus pursued. On first reading the letter, Charles was in- 
clined — and what young mind is not so inclined — to give way 
to hope, to imagine that the purpose of his father was, as Mr. 
Dricsen had prognosticated, to propose to him that union 
which he desired more than any other thing on earth: to offer 
to him all that he thought necessary to render him as happy 
as he conceived it possible for a human being to be. 

But when he came again to examine his father’s letter, to 
weigh the words and examiue the expressions with accuracy, 
he found that there was an acerbity, a bitterness, a mysterious** 
ness about the whole composition, which made him judge that 
the cloud would bear storm and tempest rather than genial 
and refreshing showers. 

Some difficulties, of course, arose in regard to his quitting 
Oxford so soon after the commencement of the term; but these 
were speedily obviated, and merely announcing his obedience 
beforehand, ne set out for Harbury Park. * 

We must notice, however, before we touch upon the event* 
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which took place after his renpro, the circumstance® which 
now surrounded the society wjrffch he had left behind him. 
Lady Tyrrell had been inc^ffiinhappy than ever, and had 
had more cause for unhappj ngji h dor Sir Francis Tyrrell not 
having wished his son to gtfflna irritated at his going, had 
vented a great part of that ir!p®1jon which he had not thought 
fit to display towards Char Hi lamself, upon those who were 
nearest to him during his son’s aSJfenee. 

Lady Tyrrell was of course thj$? first that suffered. She 
herself, however, cquld retire Harsher own bed-room, and let 
the storm blow by. Bat the very absence of the person on 
whom Sir Francis thought that his anger might be most justly 
-expended, increased his irritation in a high degree, and kept 
him in the state of an avalanche ready to descend, but stayed 
hy some trifling impediment which only rendered th& accumu- 
lation greater." 

It unfortunately so happened also, that no one would give 
him any cause for offence : that the servants ran like lightning 
to obey his orders, that the horses themselves seemed to be 
more tractable and easy under the consciousness of an im- 
pending catastrophe, and that Mr. Driescn, with extraordinary 
skill and forethought, avoided the slightest occasion of offence, 
though he did uot fail to launch the little biting sarcasms 
which, by showing him constantly prepared to assail others, 
tended not a little to guard him from assault. 

Through a long life, as we have said. Sir Francis and Mr. 
Driesen had never quarrelled, and Sir Francis had generated 
in himself a sort of affectionate regard towards Driesen, which 
without respect or esteem, or any of those qualities that seemed 
requisite to render regard permanent, had outlived many 
trials, and rather increased than diminished. It is true that 
Mr. Driesen was under some pecuniary obligations to Sir 
Francis Tyrrell, and Sir Francis was too generous in regard to 
such transactions not to feel that such a circumstance ought to 
act as a check and control upon him. This was, indeed, the 
only kind of restraint he knew, and it is but justice to point it 
out, and to say that on many occasions it acted as a barrier, 
when, had it not been for that, his wrath might have poured 
forth upon his friend as well as upon his wife or son. As very 
rarely happens, indeed, the existence of pecuniary obligations 
had given permanence to the friendship of two men of dis- 
similar characters and of no very steadfast religious principles. 

These causes still existed to prevent anything like a rupture 
between Sir Francis Tyrrell and his friend; but in the course 
of that month a change had come over Mr. Driesen which was 
sufficiently remarkable to attract the attention of Sir Francis 
himself*. He had become gloomy, melancholy; had not taken 
pleasure in his books, but been thoughtful in conversation; 
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and had not seemed to view all things in that quiet and amus- 
ing light which he had been accu|iwned to do. Sir Francis 
saw that such was the case, and aslBliad remarked a similar 
change in his friend once before, ajjSM||If!scovered what was 
the cause, he divined it easily at J§|§|pL and said one morn- 
ing when they were alone, “DrSfl^ou have been specu- 
lating and have been unsuccessfulMKsce it in the sharpness 
of your nose. You’ll have to comoKme soon, I am sure, so 
you had better do so as soon as pogHk” ‘ 

Mr. Driesen turned upon his h™H|lstlmg a few bars of 
a French song, and without reply, room. 

“There goes a proud man who pride !” muttered 

Sir Francis Tyrrell to himself, and .feeling himself superior to 
Mr. Drie<jpn for the moment, which w&s pleasant to him, as 
he did not do so in general, he too whistled the same air, and 
proceeded to other matters. 

During that month, it is but fair to say — especially when 
we are speaking of a person of whom we are not very fond — 
that Mr. Driesen laboured assiduously in all the intricate 
paths which his spirit was fond of following, to induce Sir 
Francis Tyrrell to hurry forward whatever measure* he pro- 
posed for the purpose of uniting his son Charles to Lucy 
FifHngham. But whether it was that Something had occurred 
to open the eyes of Sir Francis himself to the real feelings of 
Charles and Lucy towards each other, or whether it was' 'that 
Mr. Driesen, with all his skill, suffered his object to be too 
perceptible, Sir Francis resisted in a manner which had not 
been expected, and at the end of the month the matter was 
no further advanced than at the beginning. 

Mr. Driesen was somewhat puzzled, and ns be had some- 
times found it an excellent plan with Sir Francis to let things 
alone, and as he expressed it, to sutler his caprices to rack 
themselves clear, Ik gave up all allusions to the subject, in 
the end, and even when Sir Francis himself approached it, 
avoided it as much as possible. At the same time he went 
down to the old manor-house as often as he had a decent 
excuse for so doing, and one day laughingly said to Sir 
Francis Tyrrell, “ ’Pan my word, 1 think if Lucy reaches the 
liberal ’"age of one -and -twenty without being married, 1 shall 
propose t#hcr myself! Her fortune would stop many a gap 
for the time freftlg"; and she’d make a beautiful widow some 
eight or ten years hence.” 

“Do you intend to live eight or ten years, Driesen?” said 
Sir Francis Tyrrell. 

u Pll bet you any money I live longer than you,” replied 
Mr. Driesen. 

u What makes you think so?” said Sir Francis, sharply. 

“IVhy,” replied Mr. Driesen, “we are like two 
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^inmhihg a race; We are much about the same age, Tyrrell; 
«lx off, eh? Much abbjiit in bone and substance; but you 
carry weight, Tyrrell, flf I don’t. You’ve a wife, and a son, 
vjttui an estate, and|yia^wunper; and I’m wifeless, childless, 
penniless, and pleasHjHB 111 bet you what you like, as I 
aaid, that I live longewRn you. Come, Tyrrell, will you 
Jiave it for five thousar»p>l money, and say done? ’Pon my 
aoul it would be a gre^Bomfort to me ; and you might die 
.whenever you likfd Jj^Bat matter!” 

“I won’t run y^^Hhard as that |jbinrri " replied Sir 
Francis, with a gruK^ne ; andjJWfost immediately after, a 
heavy frown gatnreo^Em jpfrtSrow, while he added: “I’ll 
tell you what, likely to come in for some- 

thing better than BpHpMir of; for on my soul, as a gentle- 
man and a man of no|iur, if what I’ve heard yesterday and 
to-day be true, I’ll leafe you every farthing that I can leave 
away, and cut that unu&erving boy as close down a3 the law 
will let me.” F * 

Mr. Driesen stared, A well he might; for Sir Francis had 
been, as usual when his am was absent, particularly affectionate 
in his mention of him sirnte Charles had gone to Oxford ; and not 
-one single word had been said up to that moment which could 
afford, even to his sagacity, just cause to imagine 

that Sir Francis TJrrell Ifcad discovered any new cause for 
offence in his\son. .jfe^pid Was Mr. Driesen in all his,calcula- 
tions ; and one oF4ui# motes of proceeding, was instantly 
to suffer a vivid imagnation to produce every possible and 
probable cause for ang^ mysterious circumstance which pre- 
sented itself, and th$n to apply to his judgment, seldom 
found wanting in accuracy, to select the most probable from 
all the causes thus produced* 

Thus, in the present instance, he thought, “ Charles has 
been kicking this young Hargrave at Oxford; he has refused 
to fight him according to my advice; he has written to Lucy 
Fffingham to tell her he is in love with her, or he has writtepf 
to his father ’to tell * him the same thing ; or else he has got 
bimself into some devilish scrape by his fiery temper, wh$£n 
his father, of course, will never forgive, being so lamblike 
himself. Well, if the old gentleman do hut keep Mword, 
and adhere to his resolution, which he is very to do, 
It will deliver me from many a di fiicu|Lii i flfwhich I don’t 
*ee my way. However, I must doTinybest at present to en- 
deavour to persuade him not to do the very thing that would 
be the most beneficial to me; in the first place, because I 
really do not want to injure the boy, and in the next place, 
.because that’s the very way to make Sir Francis adhere to his 
resolution, if the youth is really in the wrong.” 

Acting accordingly upon this determination, Mr. Driesen 
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applied himself, m the first place, to learn Jjom Sir Frauen 
Tyrrell what was the cause of this sudden S of indi^pattati 
with his son. For a time, the bardlet was uA>m municative ; 
but by one means or another, Drie®n worm® out of him the 
fact that Charles Tyrrell had t a 
young Hargrave, and that the mlpfe busmfm between him 
and their fair neighbour at the manor-house \ws known. Mr. 
Driesen, however, could arrive at nothing* more; for Sir 
Francis did not, and would not specify faonj whom he had 
received his information. Nor did hejjiims^lf seem to feel 
quite sure of the facts, or to know theMrtmifldars. 

His friend, then, in pursuance of Irresolution, set hard to 
work to convince him, that even ,t«ng it for granted, that 
the whole was true which he had h«rd, he ought to overlook 
his son’s Yault, promote his marriwe, and applaud the duel. 
In the first place, however, he fJSnd Sir Francis Tyrrell’s 
whole opinions in regard to dueling, suddenly, but not the 
less completely changed. He h® on fonder occasions de- 
clared a tin usand times, that fitting duel$ was one of the 
greatest modern improvement* that it wis very true the 
bravest men of antiquity knew nmhing of sqyh a practice ; but 
he added, it wa^ simply becaus«uch a thing as'a gentleman 
was then uninvertted ; that the Acovery offliat biped required 
duelling as a natural consequeift ; and absolutely 

necessary, as society was consmuted a^tfesent, to have the 
means of holding something mfiejktctitm mere law over the 
heads of personages who mighytfv inclined to forget civility. 

Now, however, he wasaM$ger on the contrary side of the 
question, and adv oca^doo] d ly all the adverse arguments. 
Duelling was tJifMitfSst stupid/and absurd practice tliat it was 
possildej^r-cfmceivc. The ljhan who called another out, as 
yw^H^sthe man who received such a call, was nine times out 
of ten an arrant coward. r Jhe very principle of the matted 
was cowardly as weil aB ab/urd, and he had hoped, he said, 
that his son would not hav(jf shown himself to he so great and 
lamentable a fool. 

As Sir Francis had nevefr been famous for his consistency, 
Mr. Driesen did not attempt to throw in his teeth, otherwise 
than by a slight sneer, pis former opinions upon the same 1 
subject ; but in regard Lucy Effingham, he pointed out to 
Sir Francis that lie had really no right to complain of' his son 
falling in love with so beautiful a person, when he himself had 
brought them together for the very purpose. 

In answer to this, Sir Francis Tyrrell said, grinning at him 
all the time with a degree of spi:etiil scorn — 

“ Now, you think that a A ery excellent argument, Driesen, 
don’t you, and you call yourself a philosopher and a logician? 
What right have you to suppose that I am angry with him for 
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falling in love yith Lucy Effingham? I am not angry with 
him for that inwfche least. I think it quite natural* and what 
I expected and fished ; but what I expected and wished also 
was, that my sdn should make me, in the first instance, ac- 
quainted with his intentions and purpose, and not clandestinely 
seek the hand ofh person whom he might have obtained openly 
and straightforwardly; but openness and straightforwardness 
are not a part of his character* sir, to Ms father at least; and 
Ms father will teaofi him that he is not to be contemned and 
made a fool of with impunity. He shall learn better, whether 
he likes it or not ; \ndihough the lesson may be a painful one 
to inflict or to receive,*! shall not hesitate to give it. And 
now, Driesen, I will telly ou something more,” he continued. 
u Bo not let me hear anymore of these arguments, lor I know 
you are reasoning against four own conviction, by doing which 
you will not serve my son%t all, and may make an unpleasant 
difference towards yourself’ 

“I wasn’t reasoning agamst my conviction, Tyrrell,” said 
Mr. Driesen, grinning at him in return; “but I was certainly 
reasoning against my own inmrest, which is what a man seldom 
does in the world, let me til you. However, henceforth I 
shall hold my tongue upon the subject. If yo§ choose to leave 
your money aw ay from your fen, I don’t see 'why I shouldn’t 
have it as well as another ; ami to tell you the truth, if you 
thought fit to do so, and could manage to die within a rational 
time, thirty or forty thousand pounds would be very conve- 
nient; as indeed a less sum would, for that rascal, Swear urn, 
has called in his mortgage, and threatens to foreclose. He 
tells me, too, he could arrest me for interest if he liked, and I 
rather suspect that he tells me true.” 

u He shan’t do that, Driesen! He shan’t do that!” replied 
Sir Francis, who was as we have said, a really generous man 
in regard to pecuniary matters. 41 But I will go down directly 
to the manor,” he continued, “ and ascertain what truth there 
is in the news I have heard. I have sent for the young scoun- 
drel home already, though I dare say he is, by this time, ex- 
pelled from the university for thi3 glorious beginning of life 
which he chooses to make.” 

Mr. Driesen did not reply, for it was evident that in Sir 
Francis Tyrrell’s state of mind at the moment, no argument 
would be effectual. He saw him take his hat and gloves and 
set out for the manor, with the appearance of cool indifference 
which he usually put on ; then, taking up a book, he stretched 
his legs over the back of one of the chairs, as if not one 
word of importance had been said during the morning. > 

When Sir Francis was fairly out of the house, however, Mr. 
Priesen laid down the book, raised himself, and took two or 
three slow turns un and down the room, with his head bent 
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ibrwaru, huu xus eyes fixed upon the carpet. Into the exact 
nature of his thoughts we shall not inquire. It may be suffi- 
cient to give some of the broken sentences in which, as was 
very common with him, he commented aloud upon what was 
passing in his mind. 

u Why should I care ?” he said ; u why should I care ? Bet- 
ter that I should have it than any one else ; it would put me 
at ease for the rest of my life* and deliver me from the vile 
bondage of debts and embarrassment. I <ann but use it while 
I live, and give it back to the boy at my death : all the better 
for him, too, not to have so much at first ; and I know the 
devilish determination of this maddest of a mad family : if he 
does not leave it to me, he’ll leave it to somebody else. Ton 
my soul ! it’s a lucky thing that he can’t communicate the dis- 
ease like \ mad dog by the bite, for he’s very well inclined to 
bite everybody he meets with. What a rabid race we should 
have! 1 shall get myself bitten some day; but if ever we do 
come to that, I think he’ll meet with his match. Now, he’ll 
tease poor Mrs. Effingham’s soul out before he comes up, I 
often think it would be a good thing if some of those on whom 
he vents his ill-nature were to imitate the worthy man they 
hanged for knocking his ancestor’s brains out with an axe.” 

Thus reasoned Mr. Driesen with himself; and having at 
length settled the whole matter, in his own mind, he resumed 
his book, threw his legs again over the self-same chair which 
had supported them before, and was still deep in his studies 
w r hen Sir F rancis returned . Mr. Driesen very e viden tly heard 
by his step, and by the manner in which he threw down the 
hat he had worn, with an echoing emptiness, amongst half-a- 
dozen others strewed on a table placed in the hall to^areceive 
them, that his violent mood was anything but ^hhmished. 
Mr. Driesen, however, took no notice, but went on with his 
book, and Sir Francis, after taking a turn round the room* 
paused and said; “It’s all true, Driesen, and more.” 

“ Is it?” said Mr. Driesen, and went on reading. 

“ Come, Driesen, listen to me!” exclaimed Sir Francis, “or 
it may be worse for you. I have determined that I will do 
what I said, and put the will in his hands the first thing I do 
on his arrival.” 

“Wait till to-morrow r ,” said Mr. Driesen, looking up. 
“Wait till to-morrow, and I’m sure you’ll change your mind.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell stamped his foot, exclaiming, with a 
blasphemous oath, “Never, Driesen, never! The boy has 
not only put no confidence in his lather, in regard to a matter 
where iie knew that father would have promoted his wishes, 
but has gone and'prevailed upon Mrs. Effingham to be silent 
about the whole transaction ; representing to her, I am sure, 
though she does not say so, that Sir Francis Tyrrell is a weak* 
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unreasonable, foolish, passionate man. Now, Driesen, you 
have studied the law; will yon draw the will, or will you not?” 

“ Oh! I will draw the will,” replied Mr. Driesen, “and take 
my fee, too; and I’ll tell you what, Tyrrell, if you intend to 
make* me benefit by it, you must write it all over in your own 
baud after I’ve drawn it, for of course it would be unpleasant 
to have ” 

“Oh! you draw it up, and I will write it over,” replied Sir 
Francis ; “there, tyke that sheet of paper, and now listen.” 

And ne proceeded to dictate a sort of codicil to his former 
will by which he revoked the bequest of everything that he 
had left to his son, leaving the entailed estates as bare as pos- 
sible. He then went on and specified in detail what he left to 
Mr. Driesen. That gentleman put the whole into legal form 
as briefly as possible, and Sir Francis sitting down Copied the 
document on a sheet of paper, tore the other copy into small 
pieces, and then ringingthe bell, called up a sufficient number 
of servants as witnesses, with whose attestations he signed and 
sealed the paper. As soon as they were gone, he threw the 
paper over to Mr, Driesen, saying, “ There!” 

But Mr. Driesen pushed it back again, replying in the 
same laconic style, “ Keep it yourself, I’ll have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell made no rejoinder, but took it up, opened 
a drawer in the libraiy table, put it therein, shut the drawer, 
locked it, and left the room, apparently well satisfied with 
what he had done. 

“ There’s a nice father!” said Mr. Driesen, when Sir Francis 
departed; “a very nice father, indeed! I may well thank my 
stars that I can never have such a one at my time of life.” 

But after grinning for a moment at his own jest, deeper 
thoughts took possession of him, and when lie remembered all 
that Sir Francis had left him by that will, strange and con- 
flicting sensations took possession of his heart. He had never 

E ossessed more than a very moderate income, ami that income 
e had contrived gradually to diminish very greatly; but now 
there was before him the prospect of possessing not thirty or 
forty thousand pounds as lie had anticipated, but between six 
and seven thousand a-year. 

We shall follow, in regard to his thoughts on this occasion, 
the same course that we followed on his meditations when Sir 
Francis had left him before, though in the present instance he 
uttered but one sentence. That sentence, however, was quite 
sufficient to show to an inquiring mind some portion of all that 
was passing in his thoughts. He remained standing tor many 
minutes with his hands clasped one over the other, and at 
length lie said, turning upon his heel to go to his own room, 
Ton my honour, I do think there is such a thing as a Devil!” 
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CHAPTER xm. 

We will now follow Sir Francis Tyrrell, as, with his passions 
all excited, lie went out inter the park, and wandered on, lash- 
ing himself into but the greater fury by the scourge of his own 
bitter thoughts. When uninfluenced by extraneous circum- 
stances, a man's mood at the time will almosit always lead him 
to seek that peculiar scenery in the external world which har- 
monises with the state of the world in his own heart. Cheer- 
fulness will affect the sunshine, gloom the shade, and Sir 
Francis Tyrrell naturally turned his steps to a part of the 
wood where a number of old gnarled oaks, with fough and 
rugged coiftortiohs, spread a deep shadow over various parts 
of the ground, as uneven and wild-looking as themselves. 

He advanced towards it musing and pondering, biting his 
lip and knitting his brow, till he was suddenly aroused by the 
sound of a shot fired at some distance. The shooting season 
had by this time commenced, and there were undoubtedly a 
great number of poaQhers abroad ; but the gun had evidently 
been fired afar off, and if he had thought for a moment, he 
would have seen that it must have been beyond the precincts 
of Ills wood, and very likely beyond the hounds of the manor 
itself. His own gamekeepers, too, were out in all directions, 
and if the shot was fired on the estate at all, it was most likely 
by one of them. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell, however, was at that moment in no 
mood to give calm consideration to anything. He felt quite 
sure that it was the gun of a poacher which had been dis- 
charged. He believed that it was within the limits of the 
wood itself, and lie was preparing a tremendous passion against 
the indolence and inactivity of his gamekeepers, when he sud- 
denly saw through the trees, at a great distance, something 
which looked like a smock-frock, lie instantly hastened 
towards it, becoming more and more convinced, at every 
step, that it was a countryman with a gun in his hand ; but 
to his surprise this daring intruder did not seem to avoid him ; 
and on a nearer approach, the gun transformed itself* into a 
thick stick, and the man was found to he a respectable old 
man from the coast, hale and strong, indeed, but upwards of 
seventy years of age. 

He advanced direct, as I have said, towards Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, looking him in the face, and pulling off his hat with 
a respectful how. The baronet remembered to have seen him 
somewhere before, but could not tell where. He was im- 
patient because he did not recollect at once; he was impa- 
tient because-the man had not gratified him by turning out a 
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poacher; and he was impatient because he stood respectfully 
in the middle of the way, waiting till Sir Francis began with- 
out announcing his own business at once. 

“What do you want? What do you want?” he exclaimed 
at length; “why the devil don’t you speak, and not stand 
bowing there?” * 

“Why, I made bold, your honour,” replied the country- 
man, “ to come up to speak to your honour about my poor 
boy of a son, who was sent to prison, your honour, and I 

thought ” - • 

“And who the devil is your son?” demanded’ Sir Francis. 
“How can I tell who your son is, unless you tell me liis 
name? Do you suppose I am to know every old man’s son 
the couhtry?” 

“No, sir, no!” replied the old man; “ that would be a hard 
job, indeed, as you say; but I thought, mayhap, you might 
know my poor boy, John Smithson, who was sent to jail 
some time ago, with the smugglers. I thought you might 
recollect him, mayhap, and me too, seeing that I used always 
to serve the house with fish in your father’s time; ay, those 
were pleasant days!” . , 

There are some people who might have been in a degree 
moved by this appeal. There are some people who might 
have smiJed at it; and there are a great number who would 
quietly and reasonably have told the old man, that his son 
being committed to jail, nothing could be done for him by the 
magistrate, but to leave him there to take his trial. Few, 
very few, are there, on the contrary, who would have acted 
as Sir Francis Tyrrell acted. He flew into a violent and most 
outrageous passion. He called the old fisherman a thousand 
fames a fool and an idiot; told him, not that he could not do 
anything for his son, but that he would not ; and added a hope 
that he might be transported at least, as the law' w as weak 
enough not to hang the robbers of the public revenue, though 
it hanged those who took a few shillings on the highway. 

The old man listened at first with surprise, and then with 
evident indignation; but he did not follow the bad example 
of* the gentleman with whom he conversed, but gave way 
to no passion, retorted upon the baronet none of hie abusive 
language, but only replied from time to time, “Well, that is 
a hard word! I didn’t think to hear that, howsoever, at my 
time of life!” 

Still, however, Sir Francis Tyrrell went on, and we have 
already remarked that he was eloquent upon such occasions ; 
but he did not succeed in disturbing the tranquillity with 
which the old man listened to him, and of course became but 
the more angry at such being the case. He ended an oration 
' which would have done honour to a Xantippe, by' bidding the 
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old man get out of Ms park, and never show his face there 
again, otherwise he would order the servants, to horsewhip 
him. 

The old man instantly put on his hat, and grasped his cud- 
gel firmly while he replied: “I should be sorry to see any 

f entleman so disgrace himself by giving such an order as your 
onour mentions, and still sorrier to see any of your pow- 
dered vallys attempt to 'execute it; for I think, though I be 
past seventy, I could manage to thrash two •or three of them: 
master, and nften, and all.” 

This still further excited Sir Francis Tyrrell’s indignation; 
and though the old man began to move on as soon as he had 
delivered himself of hie oration, the baronet continued to load 
him with abuse, finding no end to his copious vocabulary t * 
harsh nanfes, till he was suddenly Surprised by sefeing old 
Smithson stop and turn short round upon him. The old man 
used no threatening attitude, and nothing on his countenance 
marked his anger, but the gathering together of his heavy 
white eyebrows as he marched straight up to the baronet. 

“I’ll tell you what, Sir Francis,” he said, “you’re a pas- 
sionate man, and a bad man ; and if all be true that’s said, you 
treat your own lady and your son as bad as every one else. 
You’ll repent all this some day when you can’t mend it. You’ll 
repent it, I say: I’m thinking God has tried you long enough, 
and it’s time you should be taken away. Remember, there’s 
been more than one of your kidney has had his brains knocked 
out, and what has happened to another may happen to you. 
So now good morning to you, master! If the boy must stay 
in prison, he must: that’s all.” 

Thus saying, he turned on his heel, and left Sir Francis 
Tyrrell in a state of bewildered fury that it is impossible to 
describe. He had not sufficient command over himself to re- 
train from yielding to the most lamentable display of impotent 
rage. He shook his clenched fists together in the air ; he 
stamped upon the ground; he almost foamed at the mouth; 
he cursed and he blasphemed aloud ; and to crown all, with 
an extravagance of horror that almost reached the ludicrous, 
he declared that he wished they would murder him that they 
might be hanged afterwards. Scarcely sredible as this may 
seem, it was none the less true ; and for the moment, to such 
a height was his vindictive rage carried, that he did really and 
sincerely feel what he said. 

This adventure, as may naturally be supposed, did not tend 
to soften or sweeten the mood of Sir Francis Tyrrell, and he 
returned to his own abode more full of anger and violence 
than ever. ' He sought for somebody to vent bis irritated 
feelings upon ; and it is not improbable, that if* Mr. Driesen 
had met him at that moment, he would have quarrelled even 
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•with him, though, as we have thrice before remarked, they 
had lived in constant acquaintanceship through a long life 
Without the violent passions of the one, or the utter want ot 
principle of the other, ever ending in a serious dispute be- 
tween them. 

It so happened, however, that Mr. Driesen was invariably 
• out of the way when Sir Francis Tyrrell’s wrath was excited 
to such a pitch as to be in absolute need of some outlet, and 
by this fortunate Circumstance, as well as others, that worthy 
gentleman had uniformly contrived to keep well with his 
friend. Mr. Driesen then had, as usual, gone forth to walk, 
and as the necessity was strong upon him, Sir Francis strode 
up stairs and sought the apartments of his unhappy wife. She 
had no means of escape ; and the moment she beheld him she 
read upon the dark and troubled page of bis countenance, a 
page which she had studied with grief and agony for many a 
year, that some new suffering, some still greater aggravation 
of sorrow was in store for her. 

But there is a pitch at which endurance ends, and where 
the most timid and the most gentle must resist. That point 
was reached between Lady Tyrrell and her husband. She 
had long contemplated taking a step which would decide' her 
fate for the future; and the instant she beheld the dark and 
lowering brow of her husband, she nerved all her energies ; 
she prepared her mind with the recollection of all the past, in 
order to fulfil the resolution she had taken. She felt that to 
live with Sir Francis Tyrrell longer, was to live a living death. 
Her son had now reached the period of manhood, for a very 
few days would see him of age. It w r as as desirable for him 
as for her, that he should have another home open to him, 
where he might hope for peace and tranquillity ; and every 
thought strengthened her determination, and gave her vigour 
and force to carry it into execution. Had anything been want- 
ing, the w r ords with which Sir Francis Tyrrell opened their 
interview would have been sufficient to render that resolution 
irrevocable. 

“I intrude upon your privacy, madam,” he laid, “for the 
purpose of informing you, that 1 have been made aware of the 
conduct which my* son Charles — doubtless under your wise 
consent, approbation, and direction — has thought fit to pursue 
towards Miss Effingham ; and I wish you to know', and fully 
understand the consequences which such conduct produces.” 

“1 am really unaware, sir,” replied Lady Tyrrell, u of what 
you allude to. I hope and believe that Charles would do 
nothing towards Lucy Effingham which could at all merit his 
father’s displeasure.” 

“Doubtless, madam!” replied Sir Francis, “you are won- 
derfully innocent and ignorant ; but you will excuse my feel- 
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fag a difficulty in believing your son has acted in thatmanber 
without your approbation and consent. I therefore shall cer* 
tainly look upon you asxm accessary in this business ; and as 

S ou have enjoyed the satisfaction of teaching your son through 
fe, the wise and just lesson of despising his father and refus- 
ing him all confidence, it is but right that you should be made 
aware of the fruits which such lessons produce. 7 ’ 

Lady Tyrrell rose from her chair with a look which Sir 
Francis Tyrrell had never seen her assume •before. 

“ One word, Sir Francis Tyrrell,” she said, “before you 
proceed further. You accuse me now, as you have often pre- 
viously; done, of things in regard to which I am perfectly 
innocent and ignorant. I have never taught your son to dis- 
obey you, % though your own conduct may have taught him not 
to respect you, ana may have alienated the affdbtion of a son 
full of strong feelings, as it has alienated the affection of a 
wife, who might have been taught to love you dearly. More 
than twenty-two years of my life have been sacrificed to you: 
my health, my happiness, my comfort, my youth have been 
blasted and destroyed by the ill-fated connection which united 
me to you. For my son’s sake I have endured till now; but 
I will endure no longer; and 1 now tell you, Sir Francis Tyr- 
rell, that this must be the last altercation between us, for it 
is high time that we should separate.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell was certainly struck and surprised, for 
this determination was not at all what he had expected from a 
woman whom he fancied to be habitually his slave; but still 
there was far too much pride in his nature to suffer him to 
show the slightest disappointment or regret. On the contrary, 
he determined to punish and embitter an act that he could 
not prevent. 

“Just as you please, madam!” he replied. “It is an ar- 
rangement I have long desired and coveted myself; but I too 
have been restrained by consideration for my son, and should 
have proposed such a thing some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, had I not apprehended that I might thereby have cast 
some doubts upon his legitimacy.” 

Lady Tyrrell gazed at him for a moment as if utterly con- 
founded and bewildered by astonishment and horror. She 
knew by sad experience that there were few points of malig- 
nity to which passion would not carry Sir Francis Tyrrell in 
his more violent moods ; but pure as light in every word and 
thought and action, she had not believed that even human 
malignity itself would have dared to risk an insinuation against 
her honour. She gazed upon her husband, therefore — upon 
him to whom that honour should have been most dear and 
sacred, while he made an insinuation only the more terrible 
because it was not direct — with feelings that defy all desorb- 
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tion; while he, glaring at her from under his heavy eyebrows 
saw, and saw with satisfaction, that he had succeeded in cut- 
ting her to the soul. The moment after, however, she turned 
deadly pale, and without replying a word to the base speech 
he had just uttered, fell fainting on the floor before him. 

For a moment Sir Francis Tyrrell fancied she was dead, 
and he felt some degree of apprehension, if not remorse; but 
the next instant he perceived he had but cast her into a swoon, 
and thinking thjft but a light punishment for the qffence of 
resisting his will, he merely rang the bell for Lady Tyrrell’s 
maid, and told her to take care of her mistress, for sne had 
, fainted. 

“Poor thing!” said the woman when she saw her, and those 
words, with the plaintive tone in which they were uttered, 
made Sir FrdShcis Tyrrell feel that he was generally hated, and 
they acted, therefore, as some retribution for the sufferings he 
inflicted. But such retribution had only a tendency to harden, 
not to mitigate, his feelings. To know that he was hated made 
him seek to deserve hatred, "and turning round to the woman, 
he said: u You have warning to go!” 

The woman had been with Lady Tyrrell for many years 
past, and being of a naturally fearless disposition, she lost all 
awe when she lost respect. 

“I am my lady’s servant, not yours, sir,” she replied; “and 
will take no warning from you. I shall stay with her till she 
bids me go, and do my best to comfort her, which you do not.” 

“We shall see, madam; we shall see!” said Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, shaking his finger at her as he left the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now turn for a time to Charles Tyrrell, and give 
some further details of the events which had befallen him 
between his return to Oxford and his recall to Harbury Park, 
which we have hitherto purposely omitted. 

Although there were many things unpleasant in his situa- 
tion, although the conduct of his father towards himself had 
sent him back, as usual, with unpleasant memories fresh upon 
him, yet there was something now in the store-house of re- 
membrance which made up for all. There was a drop of that 
elixir cast into his cup, which is described by one of the 
greatest painters of human nature that ever lived, Le Sage, 
as giving flavour and sweetness to the sourest, the bitterest, 
or the most insipid cup. 1 le had loved, and was beloved, and 
when he looked back upon the last short month, it seemed as 
if the whole of the rest of* life was nothing compared with 
what lie had done, enjoyed, and suffered in that brief space. 
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•The memory thereof afforded him sufficient matter to occupy 
his mind till he reached the University, and then it still re- 
mained a comfort, a consolation, a hope, a joy. It was to him 
as an angel stretching out one hand towards the future and 
the other towards the past, and scattering flowers over both. 

We will not dwell upon the passing of a week or two, on 
the prosecution of his academical studies, on the society that 
he kept, or the amusements which the narrow means his 
father afforded him enabled him to seek. * We are coining 
now to the more bustling and active scenes of the drama, and 
we must not pause upon many interludes. 

Time slipped by quietly. Charles kept his word faithfully 
to Mrs. Effingham : he wrote not to Lucy. He sent her even 
no message when he wrote to his mother, though he never 
failed to motion her in his letters with terms which he knew 
would induce Lady Tyrrell to repeat them to Lucy herself, 
and would show to her whom he loved, how deeply he still 
loved her. In so writing, to say the truth, there was perhaps 
a greater pleasure than there even* would have been in writing 
to herself. There was something exciting and doubly inter- 
esting in the shadowing forth under anything that suggested 
itself, those feelings, wishes, hopes, and memories which he 
was forbidden to express more plainly. He now mentioned to 
3iis mother having met with some flower, or heard some song, 
that recalled sweet moments passed in the society of Lucy 
Effingham; it was now a picture he had bought which he 
longed to show her; it was now a book that he had read 
which would give her pleasure to read also; it was something 
now that she had said which he remembered and applied 
under new circumstances. 

1 1c certainly thought of Lady Tyrrell when he wrote those 
letters to her; but neither Lady Tyrrell, nor himself, nor 
Lucy Effingham could doubt that he thought of the latter too 
at every line he wrote. Lady Tyrrell could not help soon 
perceiving that her son was really and not nominally in love 
vim Lucy Effingham ; but what between a mother’s fondness 
and a woman's clear-sightedness, she had discovered some- 
thing before which gave her comfort and satisfaction. It was, 
that Lucy Effingham was not quite indifferent to her son. 

The time thus slipped quietly away day affer day, and 
Charles Tyrrell was calculating, with schoolboy impatience, 
how many days yet remained to the holidays, lie had totally 
forgotten, by this time, Lieutenant Hargrave, and everything 
concerning him. As soon as he had found that Lucy had 
never hived that personage, he had lost all feelings of enmity 
towards him, and his conduct in regard to the duel had only 
excited contempt. 

A person we despise is soon forsrotv 
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Case in the present instance; but he was suddenly roused one 
morning from such forgetfulness by having a note put into 
his hands, bearing Arthur Hargrave’s name. It simply went 
to inform him that he had followed him to Oxford with his 

friend Lieutenant for the purpose of settling the affair 

which they had been prevented from settling before. The 
servant who brought the note told him farther that the gen- 
tleman who delivered it, had said he would call again for an 
answer, towards Mive o’clock; and Charles, fully determined 
to have nothing to do further with a person who had before 
foiled to keep his appointment, merely sent for one of his 
friends of the same college to witness the explanation that 
was to ensue, and waited patiently for the hour appointed. 

At five o’clock precisely the lieutenant of the revenue cut- 
ter made his appearance, and after the ordinary civilities, 
usual on such occasions, Charles Tyrrell informed him that, 
by the advice both of the friend who accompanied him on the 
previous occasion, and the gentleman whom he then saw pre- 
sent, he had determined to proceed no farther in the matter, 
having already done all that was required of him, and not 
thinking himself bound to be at the beck and call of Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave at any time that he thought proper. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” replied the lieutenant, “ that if you ad- 
here to this resolution, you will seriously affect your own 
reputation. I am charged* to give you a full explanation of 
the causes which prevented Lieutenant Hargrave from meet- 
ing you, and those causes will be found quite sufficient in the 
eyes of any man of honour.” 

Charles Tyrrell turned a questioning look upon his friend, 
who replied to it by saying — 

“ Of course we must hear. Tray, sir, what were those 
causes?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the lieutenant of the revenue cutter, 
44 it is a delicate subject in some degree to deal with ; but as 
I am quite sure I am speaking with two gentlemen and men 
of honour, who wall not oh any account betray a trust reposed 
in them, I will give you the real causes explicitly. You must 
know, that after I left Mr. Tyrrell, with the full determination 
of bringing Lieutenant Hargrave to the ground appointed on 
the following morning, Hargrave informed me of liis intention 
of carrying off a young lady, whom he said was willing to 
elope with him, and with whom he was in lofe.” 

Charles Tyrrell started off his chair, exclaiming — u The 
scoundrel! I trust, sir, you had no hand in such a business?” 

u No further hand than might become a man of honour, 
sir,” replied the lieutenant calmly “ He told me the young 
lady was ready to go oft’ with him, he was quite sure ; that 
she would have a large fortune at her father’s death ” 
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! 41 Why, her father has been dead for many months!” ex- 
claimed Charles Tyrrell, again interrupting him. 

“There must be some mistake,’ 7 replied the lieutenant; 
“for I saw you talking to her father iiimself the very last 
time we met, and I am as certain as a man can be of anything 1 
in this world, that old Longly was alive not eight and forty 
hours ago.” 

“ Old Longly!” exclaimed Charles Tyrrell; “ that is quite 
another affair. I beg your pardon; I interrupted you by mis- 
take; pray go on.” 

“ Well, sir, as I was about to say, he told me if I would 
but carry them round to Guernsey or Jersey in the cutter, I 
should lay him ulider an infinite obligation, and it w as settled 
that I w r as to land him that evening near the house ; that he 
was to go \o meet her with two of the boat’s crew to carry 
her things ; that he and I were to land the next morning to 
give you the meeting, and when he had shot you we were to 
go on board again, and get under way for Guernsey.” 

“ A land, pleasant, and jovial arrangement!” said Charles 
Tyrrell, with a touch of his father’s bitterness in his tone and 
manner; “pray what prevented it from succeeding?” 

“Why, two things,” replied the officer: “in the first place, 
while we were away the people got intimation that it was 
Hargrave who had spied out the smuggled goods, and given 
the information which led to the seizure. His name, it is true, 
did not appear, but he was to have tw o-thirds of the reward. 
In the next place, you see, the young lady was not quite so 
willing as he had represented her to be. We landed, indeed, 
at the hour appointed, and he went up with the two men and 
met her in the wood ; but then she did not choose to come 
away with him ; and when he made his entreaties somewhat 
too pressingly, and got one of the men to hclp^him to lead 
her down to the boat, perhaps not quite so tenderly as might 
be, she set up a scream, which brought me up frijri the shore, 
and I insisted upon her being set free directly. J$he then ran 
back to her father’s house ; but it would seem tjjj old gentle- 
man had by this time found out the whole business, andxe- 
fused to take her in; so that if she had no^ mct#with John 
Hailes, the fisherman, and found shelter in his cdjttage, I do 
not know what would have become of her ; for by this time 
we had put off, and perhaps reached the ship. Wcdl, Har- 
grave and I had a quarrel that night, as you may suij^jose.” 

“1 am glad to hear it; I am glad to hear it!” eiclaimed 
Charles Tyrrell, vehemently; “ for the honour of hgpan na- 
ture, I am glad to hear it.” 

“ Why, 1 di4 not like the job, it must be confessed,” replied 
the young officer; “hut, however, as I had engaged to stand 
his friend in the business w T ith you, 1 could not get off, you.. 
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■me, and we landed the next morning in time to be with you. 
Howitwas that the fishermen, and hovellers, and smugglers, 
get m inkling of what we were about I don’t know. But it 
^eemsthey had found out, not only that Hargrave had given 
information, but that we were going to land early that morn- 
4 *tg r and they had laid an ambuscade, jusfrto the west of Stony 
oint; so that before we had got a hundred yards from the 
they were upon us, and Hargrave was in their hands in 
ute. The^did not offer to hurt us* though they were 
r six to one ; but they thrashed him with the stretchers 
in suah a way, that I saw they would kill him outright before 
they Had done ; and consequently, getting all the boat’s crew 
togetheV I made a fash for it, and got hiffl, more than half 
dead, mil of their hafcds. They peit^L us all the way back to 
the boatVith large atones, which hurt several 6f the men; 

ff, notwithstanding, and as soon as I £buld, I wrote 
iu, and going ashore higher up, sent it off by a 
e it reached you.” 

inly did,” replied Charles Tyrrell, u but not till 
aited some time. However, by your own account, 
[tenant Hargrave seems to be so little of a gentle- 
much of a scoundrel, that I wonder you consent 
ourself upon his part.” 

tfc intend to justify his conduct, or to make m3, self 
t, sir,” replied the commander of the revenue 
therefore we will put all that out Of the question, 
Haviig once engaged in the business, I do not 
3k, aiyl have only farther to say, that of course 
you please ; but that the cause of Lieutenant 
londuct in not meeting you at the place appointed, 
explained, and that cause being that he was in- 
born doi|g anything, by the ill usage of a mob, it 
that aigentleman, a brave man, and a man of 
>t refu* the appointment he before made.” 
replijd Charles Tyrrell, “ on your account, 

4 crMtly evident that fear has nothing to do 
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meet him. I suppose if you, a respec 
^ionourable and gentlemanly man, do not 
!%nd KWil must not reftise to fight him; but still, 
say thatp^ook upon him as a scoundrel of the 
most unlemle manly character, for whom the only 
,tme#t ^uldme a horsewhip.” 

;enant jit hisws. “ I must beg leave to decline 
ipinioyof his character,” he answered; “ the task 
:aken I will acwmplish, and I have only further 
to ask you to name the time Ip d place.” 

The rest of the preliminarie&rere speedify arranged. Upon 
the particulars of the duel wewhall not pause. Every pre- 
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have und 
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caution was taken by Charles Tyrrell and his second to keep 
the matter so private that it could not reach the ears of the 
academical authorities, and in this they succeeded perfectly* 
Charles met his antagonist at a considerable distance from 
Oxford, and, as he had predetermined, did not fire at him, 
though he made no display of firing in the air* The other 
fired at him, and missed him only by a few inches,* and the 
moment that exchange of shots had taken place, Lieutenant 
Hargrave’s second walked up to Charles Tyrrell, saying, Hi 
ask you, shy as a gentleman, and a man of honour, whether 
you fired at Lieutenant Hargrave?” 

“ To a question so put,” replied Charles, “ I can but reply 
that I did not.” 

“Then the business Ian go no farther,” said the lieutenant. 
“ I presume you agree with me, sir?” he continued, turning to 
Charles Tyrrell’s second. 

The other replied that he did so exactly; and without any 
further discussion, the partied prepared to separate. 

To Charles’s surprise, however, he perceived, as they were* 
getting into the chaise which brought them there, that Arthur 
Hargrave and his second parted also on the ground, with no 
other farewell than a cold bow on either side. Every pre- 
caution was adopted, in returning to Oxford, to avoid attract- 
ing attention, and by extreme prudence and care, not a whisper 
of the transaction spread through the university. 

Everything resumed its usual train in the life of Charles 
Tyrrell, and he fancied the matter would never be farther 
heard of, when he suddenly was aroused from this dream ot 
repose, by receiving the bitter but laconic note from his father, 
which we mentioned in a former chapter, bidding him come 
immediately to Harbury Park. The tone of this epistle led 
him to believe, upon full consideration* that Sir Francis was 
acquainted with the whole affair of the duel, though of course 
he did not know till he reached home that his engagement 
with Lucy Effingham had been also disclosed. 

He prepared, however, instantly to obey the summons he 
had received, and certainly did not suppose that his father, 
who had always been an advocate for duelling, would now 
entertain any very serious wrath at what had occurred, if the 
matter were properly explained to him. Making his prepa- 
rations, therefore, with as much quickness as possible, he set 
out on the morning after the receipt of his father’s note, upon 
a Journey destined to prove the most important oMiis life. 
Ilo followed the same course that he had pursued olf4fis pre- 
ceding journey, going first to London, and then making his 
way onward by the heavy night-coacli. 

t>uring the former part of the journey, namely, from 
Oxford to London, Charles Tyrrell’s thoughts were principally 
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employed in endeavouring, by one effort of imagination or 
another, to divine who could be the person that had given 
Sir Francis Tyrrell information of an event which had been 
so carefully concealed as to be perfectly unknown to the 
members or university, within twenty miles of the spot where 
it took place. But the only person whom he could fix upon, 
was Lieutenant Hargrave himself, as he felt perfectly sure 
that that officer’s second would not mention the matter, it 
having been represented to him beforehand, that very serious 
consequences might ensue if it became known, by any chance, 
to the heads of the colleges, that a duel had been fought by 
one of the gentlemen commoners. 

The irritation which he felt under these circumstances was 
very great, and it was fortunate that Lieutenant Hargrave 
himself was not near at hand at the moment when Charles 
came to the above conclusion, as it is not improbable that he 
would speedily have resorted to some sharp measure for 
chastising what he conceived ter be an unwarrantable breach 
4 of confidence. However, as we have said, it luckily so hap- 
pened, that Lieutenant Hargrave was not in the coach, and 
even more, that there was nobody in it at all ; for Charles 
Tyrrell was certainly in an irritable mood, and there are few 
men, let their disposition be what it will, who are not dis- 
agreeable compamons when such is the case. Thus he had 
plenty of opportunity to torment himself with his own fancies, 
and in the course of that journey, he learned one of the most 
valuable secrets of the human heart, by long and solitary 
commune with his own, in a state of excitement. 

People of an eager and impetuous nature, when by any 
chance they fall into the am and folly of anger, are apt to 
declare, that other people, or other things, have put them in 
a passion; when in truth, even if others have had any share 
in the business at all, which is not alwa}'s the case, those 
angry people have been themselves the principals, and others 
only the accessories. It generally happens that others may 
throw down for us a little smouldering straw, but it is our 
own thoughts and imagination that toss it up into a flame. 

Charles Tyrrell felt that such was the case in his own in- 
stance; that he had worked himself up into a flt of anger 
upon very unreasonable grounds, lie detected the habit of 
doing so in his own mind, and he had sufficient firmness and 
resolution, as soon as he had detected that habit, vigorously 
to set about rooting it out. 

As the first effort so to do, he resolved to think upon 
Lieutenant Hargrave no further; gazing forth from the win- 
dow, he revolved with pleasure upon a thousand other things, 
remembered that the shooting season had already commenced, 
laid out apian for being absent from home the greater part ot 
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the day, either occupied in the healthful Sports of the field, Car 
passing the hours m the* society of her ne loved best, and 
devising with her schemes for future happiness, building on 
foundations laid by imagination with materials from the abun- 
dant store-houses of hope. 

At length, however, he reached the great metropolis of 
smoke and industry, and then once more set out in the Old 
Blue for the park of his father. At a little distance from 
London, however, the coach stopped, and # a woman and & 
little girl, seemingly both out of health, and probably pro- 
ceeding to the sea-side for its recovery, applied to the coach- 
man to be admitted. There wa§ one place vacant in the 
vehicle, and the guard represented that the little girl was 
young and* small, and would occupy but little space, if the, 
passengers would consent to her sitting on her mother’s knee. 

Against this proposal a fat lady, who, if equity ruled stage- 
coaches, should have paid for two places instead of one, op- 
posed her veto most vehemently, declaring that she would 
get out and take a chaise, and make the coachman pay, if any 
more than the legal proportion of passengers were admitted 
into the favoured vehicle in which she travelled. The poor 
woman stood by the coach side, with her child in her hand, 
waiting the event of the discussion, and pleading by no other 
means than a look of care, and anxiety, and ill health. The 
little girl was a frail, delicate child, like a flower of the early 
spring that the first frost might wither, and she looked up 
first to her mother’s face and then to the vehicle, as if asking 
what they were to do. 

After listening for a moment^ or two to the fat woman’s 
objections, Charles Tyrrell put his foot out of the coach, 
saying, 44 My good* lady, I will soon settle the matter; you 
shan't be put to the trouble of seeking a post-chaise to-night 
by having too many in the inside; coachman, I will go on the 
ton, and then there will be plenty of room.” 

The fat woman had nothing to say, but, 44 Well, I declare!” 
but the poor woman by the coach side dropped him a low and 
grateful curtsey, and thanked him in a tone which could not 
be mistaken. 

If it had been the coldest night of the year, Charles Tyrrell 
Would have been well repaid for what was, in fact, no sacrifice. 
But it was clear, and beautiful, and warm ; and as the coach 
rolled along, with the fine summer moon pouring her bright 
light over the sleeping world, he enjoyed himself highly, till 
a, gray streak here and there upon the edge of the eastern sky, 
and a faint, indescribable glistening about the cops of the hills, 
told that the orb of day was soon about to rise. 

They bad now come very near to the sea coast, and were 
within a few' miles of the spot where, winding round the stceo 
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shores of a small bay, the road turned to pass the park of Sir 
Francis Tyrrell. The distance by the road might be about 
ten miles; through the wood it was less than half; and so fine 
had been the night, that Charles Tyrrell had almost made up 
Ms mind to alight at that spot, and take the shorter path in 
order to enjoy the morning freshness more at leisure. 

As they approached the shore, however, and the day began 
to down, a thick sea fog came on, unusual at that period of the 
year, but which took away all promise of pleasure from the 
idea of walking through the wood. The high road itself waa 
scarcely discernible, and as they turned away from the sea 
again, to sweep round the bay and cut across the opposite 
point, they could hear the voices of persons talking close by 
the road, without being able to see where they weye. 

' The coachman was going on at a furious rate, and one of 
the passengers who sat on the box had just said, “ You had 
better take care, or you will run over something or some- 
body, when some object coming out of the wood on the left, 
which neither the coachman nor any of the passengers could 
see, startled the leaders, who dashed violently up the bank, 
on the opposite side of the road. The coach was carried after 
them and was instantly upset, and Charles Tyrrell, with the 
rest of the passengers on the outside, felt himself instantly 
cast with enormous force towards the wood on the left. 

Of what happened for some time after, he had no conscious- 
ness. He felt, indeed, a violent blow upon* the head, but that 
was all; and when, after a long lapse of time, he regained his 
senses for a few minutes, it was but to feel, or at least to 
think, that he was dying, or to sink again into insensibility. 
Those brief moments, however, had been sufficient for many 
a painful thought to cross his mind. He thought of Lucy 
Effingham, certainly; but we must tell the truth, and acknow- 
ledge that the first, the deepest, the most painful thought was 
of his mother. Lucy, he kneiv, had other ties to life, and 
though she might grieve, she would not grieve without conso- 
lation. Lady Tyrrell had none but him, and had he had 
power to speak, he might have exclaimed with the wounded 
cavalier, Prince Baldwin, in u The Marquis of Mantua: 1 ’ — 

O iris to Reyna mi raadre i 
Bios to quiera consolar, 

Quo ya os quebrado el espejo 
En que to solias mirar. 

Siempre de mi reeelaste 
Sobresalto do pesar, 

Ahora de aqui adelante 
No te cum pie rezeiar. , 

However, as we have said, he spoke not; for there was a 
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faint (sickness upon him, a death -like sensation at his heart 
which took away all power; and the first feelings that assailed 
him, instantly cast him back into insensibility once more* 
How long he remained in this state, he of course could in no 
degree calculate ; but when he at length opened his eyes 
again, he felt muyh better than he had been before, and could 
see around him, which had not been the case on the former 
occasion, when all had been dim and indistinct. It was nighty 
and the place in which he was had the appearance of a fisher* 
man’s cottage, and stretched upon a rough but clean bed, lie 
gazed around, and saw several anxious faces watching him by 
the light of a single candle. 

All those faces but one were known to him, and they were 
those of honest John Hailes, the fisherman, his wife, and his 
eldest boy, 1 who now apparently recovered from the injury he 
had sustained, but pale and eager with anxiety, was holding a 
basin under Charles’s arm, while the blood flowed freely into 
it, from an incision just made by a gentleman in black, who 
was sitting by the bed-side, and whom Charles Tyrrell natu- 
rally concluded to be a surgeon. The medical man immedi- 
ately saw that consciousness had returned, and slightly moving 
the arm backwards and forwards, lie caused the bleeding to 
proceed more freely, every drop that flowed giving liis patient 
greater relief. 

After a short time, Charles found himself able to speak, 
and was about to ask some questions when the surgeon held 
up his finger, saying, u Perfect Quietness, and you will soon 
be quite well! There is no bone broken, no injury to the 
skull, merely a severe cut and concussion. But you must be 
perfectly quiet, neither speak nor move, nor think if it be 
possible till to-morrow morning. I will stay with you all 
night, and not leave you till I am perfectly sure you are safe. 
Your father has been informed of what has occurred, as soon 
as these good people could send up to let him know. But 
their first care was of course most wisely to seek for medical 
advice, winch rendered it late. You will soon be quite well, 
however, so keep your mind at ease.” 

His arm was then bandaged up, and by the surgeon’s direc- 
tion Hailes and his wife and children left the room in which 
the young gentleman was, and retired into an inner chamber, 
keeping everything as quiet as possible. The surgeon then 
resumed his seat by his patient’s bed-side, shaded the lamp, 
and applied himself to read, refraining from speaking even a 
word. Charles Tyrrell did not sleep for some time, however, 
and towards midnight the surgeon felt his pulse, and gave him 
something to drink, which seemed both to cool and tranquillize 
him, for in a few moments after he fell asleep, and did not wake 
till the sun was high up in the sky. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It may now be necessary to return for a time to the family 
at the manor-house, and without pausing upon all the ininute 
events which varied the course of existence for Mrs. Effingham 
and her daughter during the first period of Charles's absence, 
we will come at once to the visit of Sir Francis Tyrrell to that 
lady on the day of his conversation with Mr. Driesen: a visit 
which we have already seen had no very tranquillizing effect 
upon his mind. 

He at once spoke on the subject of bis son’s love for Lucy 
Effingham ; but there were two motives which put a restraint 
upon Sir Francis, and which acting together were efficient to 
prevent him from indulging in any violent outbreak of passion, 
notwithstanding the excited state in which he had gone down 
•to the manor. Neither of these reasons, indeed, would have 
been sufficient to act as a curb alone. 

The first was a strong desire that Lucy should still become 
the wife of his son. It was a scheme of his own planning, a 
thing in regard to which he had so long made up his mind 
that lie did not like to be foiled in it, even though he met with 
no opposition; for though he would sometimes contradict 
himself when he could find nobody else to do it, and work 
himself into anger with his own impediments, yet in his fa- 
vourite schemes he was more wilful than capricious. 

His second motive was a certain feeling of respect for Mrs. 
Effingham, of which he had never been able to divest himself. 
He might have often called her a foolish woman to others, 
might have spoken of her religious feelings as fanatical, and 
found fault with many of her actions; but there w r as something 
in her very placidity, in the constant presence of her reason 
and good sense in all that she did, which had its effect even 
upon Sir Francis Tyrrell. He knew that under no circum- 
stances could he induce her to quarrel with him. He knew 
that nothing would produce a high word or an angry argument; 
and he felt that her cool and clear-seeing mind would in a 
moment cut through everything like sophistry, and take the 
sting out of everything like sarcasm. In all his dealings with 
her, then, he was calmer, cooler, and more placable, tlian with 
any other person on earth, not even excepting Mr. Driesen; 
lor with Mrs. Effingham Sir Francis did not dare to venture 
any of those sarcastic speeches w hich very commonly took 
place between him and his friend. 

On the present occasion, thou, he acted with wonderful re- 
straint; pressed Mr.s. Effingham on the subject, indeed, so tar 
that she could not avoid without insincerity informing him of 
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all that had taken place. But still to her he expressed no 
disapprobation of the marriage itself. On his son’s conduct, 
indeed, he launched forth most bitterly and vehemently, 
though not so bitterly and vehemently to her as he would 
have done to any other person. 

She suffered him to come to an end, and when he had done, 
merely replied, “ I suppose, Sir Francis, the truth is, that you 
have indulged in a little violence to your son occasionally, and 
that he, being of a quick and impetuous, character himself, is 
anxious on all occasions to avoid coming into actual collision 
with you.” 

44 You arc charitable to him and me, dear lady,” replied Sir 
Francis. 

u No, indeed, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effingham; U I am 
onlv just. • I have not, and shall not oppose Lucy’s marriage 
witL your son, if she be herself inclined to consent, because I 
think he has a number of good qualities, and'is a most honour- 
able and upright young man ; but I am not at all insensible to 
his defects, Sir Francis, and must acknowledge that had I 
chosen tor my daughter, I should have chosen otherwise.” 

The little spirit of opposition thus thrown in had a wonder- 
ful effect in deterring Sir Francis Tyrrell from saying one 
word that could increase it; and for fear he should do so, he 
took his leave, and hastened away as speedily as possible. As 
he went, however, he lashed himself up into the more fury 
against his son from the restraint he had put upon himself, and 
the result of his proceedings that day we have already seen. 

in the mean time Mrs. Effingham informed Lucy or all that 
had occurred, and the tidings certainly agitated her very much. 
But she was destined, ere two days passed, to be agitated still 
more. On the following day no one from the park appeared 
at the manor-house, and Lucy passed the time in picturing 
to herself all sorts of unpleasant consequences to result from 
the opposition which she seemed to have predetermined Sir 
Francis Tyrrell w as to display in regard to her marriage with 
hi^son. Her mother had told her the simple truth, that Sir 
Francis had neither expressed his approbation nor disappro- 
bation ; and though Lucy’s was a strong and hopeful heart, 
yet her feelings were too deeply interested not to have courted 
some fears and apprehensions, even had such fears and appre- 
hensions been unreasonable. Hope indeed revived, and put 
them out as evening came, and the next day she rose in the 
full expectation of some pleasant intelligence. 

She would have gladly walked over to see Lady Tyrrell, 
but a sense of propriety prevented her from so doing, till 
something more had passed on a subject so near to her heart; 
and Mrs. Effingham had ordered her carnage to drive out in 
a different direction, when Lucy’s maid, while assisting her to 
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dress for the expedition, informed her that the London night 
coach had been upset that morning, and two or three of the 
passengers had been killed. Such tidings, horrible in them- 
selves, had at that moment a greater effect upon Luc y Effing- 
ham’s mind than they would have had at any other time. 
Her heart was unnerved, and rendered more susceptible of 
every painful impression. Her anxiety had readied that 
precise point where it does not give strength and energy, but 
weakens; and though she had not the slightest idea that 
Charles Tyrrell was likely to travel down to Ilarbury Park 
before three weeks had passed, yet the information struck her 
with new and sudden apprehensions which she could by no 
means banish. 

Leaving her toilet half concluded, she ran to tell her mother 
what had occurred; but Mrs. Effingham did not sec/n to share 
in her fears; and towards evening, hearing nothing more upon 
the subject, she grew more tranquil. 

Just as night was falling, however, the butler entered the 
room, and with the sad but important face wherewith a ser- 
vant generally communicates disagreeable intelligence, he 
began in the prescribed form : “ I beg pardon, madam, but I 
am afraid there’s a terrible accident happened.” 

u Do you mean in regard to the coach, Harris?” demanded 
his mistress. u We heard that in the morning.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the man; “ I mean that, indeed; but 
I mean that about young Mr. Tyrrell too.” 

Mrs* Effingham held up her hand to stop him, but it was 
too late, 

“ Let him go on, mamma. Let him go on !” cried Lucy ; “I 
have heard too much or too little. Speak, Harris; is he 
killed?” and she gazed on him fixedly, though with a face as 
pale as death, endeavouring to read on his countenance whe- 
ther what he was about to say was the unvarnished truth. 

The man who had known her from her infancy now guessed 
at once, both from her look and manner, and from that of Mrs. 
Effingham, how it went with her young heart, and he hastened 
to relieve her of* at least part of the apprehension which he 
had cast upon her. 

u Oh, no, Miss Effingham!” he said; “Mr. Charles is not 
killed. Don’t be afraid. He was hurt a good deal, and was 
taken into one of the fishermen’s cottages, down on the shore, 
which was the nearest place they could find, though that was 
many miles off the park. But he is not killed, and they say 
there is no doubt he will recover. I am quite sure of the 
fact, for 1 happened to be at the gate just now, as one of the 
fishermen came by who was going up to carry the news to the 
park, and he stopped to tell me the whole story.” 

After some further questions and answers, the butler re- 
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tired, and Lucy advanced to her mother with a look of beseech- 
ing anxiety. Oh, mamma J” she said, u let ns go to him.” 

“ Quite impossible, my dear Lucy,” replied Mrs. Effingham* 
“Circumstanced as you are, quite impossible I” 

44 But, dear mamma,” replied Lucy, more earnestly than per- 
haps she had ever pressed a request before, “it is the very 
circumstances in which* I stand towards him which should 
make me go. Unless he were to set me free,” she added 
with a blushing countenance, 44 1 shall evei # look upon myself 
as pledged to be his wife. Who, who then should be with 
him if i am to be absent?” 

“ But you forget, Lucy,” replied Mrs. Effingham, 44 his fa- 
ther. Sir Francis has in no manner expressed his approbation 
of your future marriage with his son; and I cannot consent to 
your goin§, unless Sir Francis himself were to wish it. We 
must bear even the suspense, Lucy, and the only thing that 
can be clone is for me to go up and see what I can do to com* 
fort poor Lady Tyrrell. Console yourself as well as you can, 
my dear Lucy, till I return, and never lose your hope and 
trust in Him whose right is our full faith and unmurmuring 
submission.” 

As soon as the carriage could be brought round, Mrs. Effing- 
ham fulfilled her intention. But on arriving at Harburv Park, 
she found that Lady Tyrrell had been ill in bed for the last 
two days: a brain fever the doctor called it; and her delirium 
ran so high that she did not recognize any one. While she 
was hesitating what to do, the voice of Sir Francis Tyrrell 
himself was heard, demanding eagerly if that was the car- 
riage. The servant informed him that it was not, but that it 
was Mrs. Effingham who called to inquire after Lady Tyrrell. 

The baronet was at the door of the carriage in a moment, 
and soon found that Mrs. Effingham was already acquainted 
with the event that had occurred. He was dreadfully agi- 
tated, but his agitation had always anger as a sort of safety- 
valve, and now a great part of it flew off in wrath. He was 
excessively angry that the coach had been overturned, and 
though he knew "nothing of the matter, he vowed that it must 
have been entirely the coachman’s stupidity and folly, and that 
the punishment of having been killed on the spot was only ' 
what he deserved. 

lie was equally angry with Charles Tyrrell for having been 
hurt, and here he was upon surer ground, for he proved to a 
demonstration, that if he had been in the inside of the coach, 
where he ought to have been, he would not have suffered so 
severely. He was angry that the intelligence had not been 
conveyed to him sooner, though the coachman had been killed 
and the guard had his leg broken, and they were the only per- 
sons about the vehicle who knew his son’s name ami family. 
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His anger at his own servants, however, for not bringing 
•up the carriage, exceeded all, though Mr. Driesen, who fol- 
lowed him out, intending to accompany him on his expedition, 
proved to him clearly that the order had not been given four 
minutes and a half. 

“ The best way, Sir Francis,” said Mrs. Effingham, as soon 
as she heard this fact, “will be for you and Mr. Driesen to 
come into my carriage ; let me get out at the gate of the 
manor-house as yftu pass, and then go on yourselves.” 

Sir Francis accepted the proposal at once, for he was really 
anxious about his son, whom he loved as well as he could love 
anything on earth, and getting into Mrs. Effingham’s carriage 
with Mr. Driesen, he thanked her a thousand times for the 
proposal, adding, “It would be too great a favour to ask of 
you to come on with us to the place where this poor boy is 
lying. You must not think me hard-hearted, Mrs. Effingham ; 
I am very sorry for him, and very anxious about him indeed.” 

“I see you arc, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effingham, “and 
am really sorry for you ; but I fear I cannot go on with you 
to-night, for you must remember that I have one at home re- 
quiring consolation also, and requiring it not a little, I can 
assure you. Poor Lucy!” she added, “ she is terribly shocked, 
and wished to set off to see him at once; but of course T could 
not consent, Sir Francis.” 

“ Why not, my dear madam? Why not?” demanded Sir 
Francis Tyrrell. u Why should not nis promised wife go 
under the protection of her mother to see lnm, if she be in- 
clined to do so?” 

“ She can never he his promised wife, Sir Francis,” replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “without his father’s full consent.” 

“Oh! that w r as a matter of course,” replied Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, who at that moment would have consented to almost 
anything. “You do not suppose, my dear madam, that 1 
would ever oppose the union of Charles to a daughter of 
yours, and of my poor friend Effingham. It is the thing of 
all others I should most desire. I was only angry at his want 
of confidence.” 

“I conld not tell your views, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. 
Effingham, “ till you let me know them.” 

“I thought all that was fully understood,” replied Sir 
Francis; though if he had looked into his ow r n heart, he 
would have seen that such had not been exactly the thoughts 
he had entertained. “Pray,” he added, “ pray, Mrs. Effing- 
ham, do not refuse to take Lucy to see him, if it will, as I 
doubt not, be a comfort to either of them.” 

“ Now I understand you, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effing- 
ham, “I shall certainly not hesitate any longer. I will not 
keep you now, however, for it would delay you some timer 
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but I >vill go and make Lucy as happy as I can, with the in- 
telligence 1 have to bear her. There are the gates, I think.’* 

It will be remarked that Mr. Driesen, during all this con- 
versation, had not proffered a word, and neither Mrs. Effing- 
ham nor Sir Francis Tyrrell seemed to have regarded his 
presence in the least, looking upon him as an animal of that 
class too independent to be razeed with the toad-eater, but 
which is known, I believe, by the name of a tame cat. Mr. 
Driescn’s silence, indeed, proceeds# from ffielings at work in 
liis own bosom, not from any respect for either of his com- 
panions, inasmuch as Mr. Driesen had no respect for any one, 
there being an utter vacancy in his brain at that spot where 
we arc told the organ of veneration ought to be discovered. 

However, shortly after, the carriage stopped at the lodge of 
the manof-housc, and Mrs. Effingham, alighting, hastened to 
convey to Lucy tidings that she knew would give her the 
greatest comfort, though they could not allay her fears for 
her lover. . Lucy wus indeed overjoyed at the tidings, and it 
was no proof of the contrary that the first effect produced 
upon her by the news of Sir Francis Tyrrell's full and uncon- 
ditional consent to her marriage with his son, was to cast, her 
into a flood of tears. She could not be satisfied, however, 
without extorting from her mother a promise to take advan- 
tage of the permission given to visit Charles Tyrrell the next 
day, as early as possible ; and Mrs. Effingham, who was the 
kindest and most indulgent of mothers, where no duty lay 
in the way, rose earlier than usual, and though still ill in 
health, put herself to many minor ^conveniences, to gratify 
her daughter in what she conceived a reasonable wish. 

The carriage was ordered to the door immediately after 
breakfast, although Sir Francis had sent a very favourable 
report of his son’s health, after having seen the surgeon who 
attended him, and witnessed the tranquil sleep into which he 
had fallen, by the time that he and Mr. Driesen had arrived. 
Lucy’s heart beat high and anxiously as they proceeded on 
their way, and certainly never did eight or nine short miles 
•appear so long to travel as those which lay between the 
manor-house and the fisherman’s cottage. 

Lucy Effingham and her mother were obliged to quit the 
vehicle some time before they arrived at the cottage, and to 
proceed on foot; and before they had teached the door, Lucy 
bad wrought herself into such a state of anxious excitement 
that sherwas obliged to pause and take breath. Everything, 
as they approached the house, however, bore a peaceful and 
a tranquil aspect. 

It is wonderful how prone is the heart to draw its auguries 
even from slight causes. The sight of the children play mg at 
the door, of a couple of fishermen sitting at the shady side of 
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the house, mending thdt*n|ts, end one of them whistling while 
he did so, were to 44 confirmation strong as 

proof of holy Writ,” that the tidings of Charles Tyrrell’s im- 
proved health were not deceitful. The step of the two ladies 
upon the shingly shore made one of the fishermen look up. 
It was good John Hailes himself, and the moment his eye fell 
Upon Lucy he recollected her at once, and advanced in his 
usual abrupt way to meet her, answering before it was put, 
the question whicn he knew was uppermost in her heart, by 
laying, “ He’s a great deal better, ma’am. He’ll do quite 
well, I’m sure.” 

Lucy made no reply, but eagerly advanced to the door, and 
laid her hand upon the latch, not observing that one of the 
fishermen made the other a sign to remark what she was 
about, and that both of them seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

Yielding to nothing but her own feelings at the moment, 
Lucy opened the door and went in, and as she did so, some- 
what indeed to her surprise, she beheld a very beautiful girl, 
dressed in a manner far different from that which might be 
expected in such a scene, retreating quickly into the inner 
chamber. At the same moment, the surgeon, who was .- till 
Bitting by the bedside of Charles Tyrrell, held up his hand to 
her, as if to beg of her to make no noise, and she perceived 
that her lover was still asleep. 

Ho feeling Afe jealousy crossed Lucy’s breast for a mo- 
ment. She thought the appearance of the girl she had seen 
strange indeed, and felt somewhat curious to know who she 
was, but nothing more, and her whole attention w as turned, 
in a moment, to her lover, who, whether by the sudden open- 
ing of the door, and the coming in of the sunshine, or by some 
oil lot cause, began to wake almost at the same moment that 
Lucy entered. Mrs. Effingham, who had followed her closely, 
however, and was more familiar with scenes of sickness and 
danger than herself, laid her hand upon her arm, and drew 
her gently back out of the cottage, saying in a low voice, 
u Let him wake up completely, Lucy, before he sees yon ; ibr 
if he feels for you, as I believe he does, it will agitate him a 
good deal.” 

Lucy obeyed at once, and remained for a short time with 
her mother, conversing with the fishermen on the outside. 
From them they learded that John Hailes and bis companion 
had both been on the road at the time the accident happened, 
and had instantly carried Charles down to the cottage, as the 
nearest place of shelter. He had remained perfectly insensi- 
ble for many hours, and the two fishermen were proceeding 
to enter broadly into all the horrible details of the accident, 
when Mrs. Effingham put a stop to a narration which she saw 
would agitate her daughter, by begging one of them to go in 
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and ask the surgeon to spe^c with her. This was done imme- 
diately, and after a short pause the medical man appeared. 

From him Mrs. Effingham and Lucy heard a still more 
favourable account of the invalid. 

“I apprehend no danger whatever, madam,” he said; “the 
young gentleman is evidently of a very strong and powerful 
constitution, which made me at first, indeed, more apprehen- 
sive of the consequences ; hut all the symptoms have now taken 
such a turn, that strength and vigour will only serve to restore 
him the more rapidly to health. The brain is now quite free, 
and nothing more is required than care, attention, and tran- 
quillity for a few days, in order to prevent all evil results*” 

In answer to a subsequent question of Mrs. Effingham, the 
surgeon replied, that he could see no objection to herself and 
her daughter visiting his patient when he was properly pre- 
pared. That he might be so, the surgeon then went in to 
tell him that they were waiting without, and in & few minutes 
Lucy was fitting by*the bedside of Charles Tyrrell with her 
hand clasped in his. 

AVc shall not pause to depict the joy that he felt at seeing 
lieu We shall not dwell upor the gladness and rejoicing of 
his heart, that liis father’s full consent had been given to their 
marriage. That consent seemed to open his heart to new feel- 
ings towards a parent who had lost, by his own fault, the first 
great tie, filial love, upon one full of every'warm affection, 
lie was unconscious that Sir Francis Tyrrell had come down 
to see him on the preceding night; and Mrs. Effingham, one of 
whose rules it was to tell everything that might promote good 
and kindly feelings, and to he silent when she could not do 
so, painted the agitation and anxiety of Sir Francis Tyrrell 
in such terms^fhat for the first time in life Charles redly 
belie \ed that he was beloved by his father. His heart in- 
stantly heat warmly in return; but, alas! those feelings were 
soon destined to be drowned in others, dark and terrible in- 
deed. 

On Lucy’s visits to her lover we shall dwell no more. They 
were repeated on the two following days, and on one of those 
she again saw the same female figure retreat before her which 
she had beheld on her first visit. Still Lucy was not jealous* 
for she wa° of a confiding nature. She could only love where 
t-he doubted not, and when she did love, her trust was not 
easily shak&i. 

On her third visit, Charles Tyrrell was rapidly recovering, 
up, and dressed, and sitting at the door of the cottage. The 
surgeon had given a sort of lialf consent to his going to Ilar- 
bury Park on the following day, and to say the truth, them 
was not the slightest reason, as far as his own health was con- 
cerned, why he should not have done so. Mrs 
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however^ Beld a moment’9 conversation with the surgeon 
apart* and that gentleman’s opinion seemed to be considera- 
bly changed thereby. He felt Charles’s pulse some time after 
they were gone, shook his head gravely, and expressed doubts 
as to the propriety of his attempting the journey. 

Towards evening, when he returned, after having been ab- 
sent for some hours, he declared that he must not think of it; 
that there was a tendency to fever in his pulse, and various 
other signs and- symptoms of not being so well, with which 
Charles’s own sensations did not correspond in tlic least. He 
was persuaded, however, to submit, and it may scarcely be 
necessary to tell the reader, that the cause of all this was the 
health of Lady Tyrrell. The day on which Charles had first 
proposed to return was the day on which the physicians had 
declared the crisis of her disease would take place ; and on 
the following da} r Mrs. Effingham, who never shrunk from a 
painful task, ‘and who undertook to tell Charles that his mo- 
ther had been at the point of death, had the satisfaction of 
being enabled to add, that she was no longer in danger. 

Still the news agitated Charles Tyrrell a great deal, and he 
now felt how ill he himself had been. He was only the more 
anxious, however, to return home as speedily as possible, and 
on the following day he arrived at Ilarbury Park, and took 
up his post by the sick bed of his mother. Lady Tyrrell re- 
covered very slowly; Charles saw little of his father; and 
the day of his coining of age, which was the second after his 
return, passed without mark of rejoicing in a gloomy and 
melancholy house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

We must pass over a brief space with hut a slight sketch of 
its events. Charles Tyrrell stole daily some hours to spend 
with Lucy Effingham, and the rest of his time was chiefly 
spent in the sick chamber of his mother. Of Sir Francis he 
saw hut little. 

For several days, joy at his son’s recovery somewhat sof- 
tened the temper of Sir Francis Tyrrell. But that ameliora- 
tion soon wore off* ; and though Charles took an opportunity 
of telling him, simply and feelingly, how grateful he was for 
the kindness and anxiety he had shown respecting him during 
his illness, Sir Francis did not think him grateful enough, was 
piqued at the attention he showed his mother, alluded more 
than once with a sneer to what lie called the cabal up stairs, 
and wondered when there would be a change in the ministry. 

When Charles thanked him for the anxiety he had shown 
^respecting him in his illness, he thanked him also for the con- 
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sen he had given to his marriage with Lucy Effingham. . Sir 
Francis cut him short, however. a You have nothing to thank 
me for,” he replied sharply; “you chose for yourself, without 
putting any trust or confidence in me. It so happened that 
> u' choice chimed with my opinion ; but I have a good deal 
more to say upon that subject, which shall be said hereafter, 
and which may not. he quite so pleasant to you.” 

(diaries very well understood from these words that Sir 
Francis, as was frequently the case, wished tp hold over his 
head, as a drawn sword, the vague expectation of some future 
retribution for having ventured to own his love to Lucy her- 
self, without making him acquainted therewith. As lie bad 
often experienced, however, that such vague menaces pro- 
duced no effects, he did not make himself uneasy. But that 
which alarmed him more than anything which fell from his 
father's lips, was a certain degree of anxiety which he beheld 
constantly in the countenance of his mother, and her inform- 
ing him more than once, that there w 7 as a matter which weighed 
much upon her mind which she must tell him soon. She put 
it off, however, from day to day; and the disinclination she 
had to speak served more than anything to confirm Charles in 
the belief, that what she was about to tell him was not only 
important, but painful in a great degree. 

The fourth inmate of the house, for such Mr. Driesen seemed 
entirely to have become, had lost much of his good spirits, 
was grave, thoughtful, somewhat irritable. His books seemed 
no longer to have that charm for him which they once had 
possessed, ami he passed the greater part of the day either in 
reading and answering letters, or in walking about the grounds 
with his hands in his pockets, lie would sometimes, indeed, 
amuse himselfby throwing a stone at a squirrel, and succeeded 
in knocking one off a branch; hut he did not pursue this long, 
and there was a restlessness about him which seemed to show 
that he was ill or unhappy. 

Such was tlie state of the family at Ilarbury Park, at the 
end df about nine days after Charles Tyrrell's return, when 
Sir Francis entered the room one morning w’hile Mr. Driesen 
was sitting reading the newspaper, with the gathering of a 
coining storm upon his brow. 

“Driesen,” he said, “we have all been young men in our 
(lavs, and so I suppose I must overlook it. But I am afraid 
that hoy of mine, Charles, is playing the fool, and as far as 
Lucy Effingham is concerned, the blackguard too. lie ha* 
twice ridden out for three or four hours at a time dow n to the 
sea-side, and L hear there is a girl there that he goes to see. 
This shooting, to which he has taken within this day or two, 
has, I fancy, the same object. You know what a good shot 
he is, and yet he brings hack very little game. There is ev:« 
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dentiy something going on, Driesen: I see his gun brought 
down, the gamekeepers waiting, and everything ready. Now, 
it’s an even chance that he brings home no more than half-a- 
dozen partridges and a cock- sparrow after being out for four 
or five hours.” 

“ There are two classes of consummate fools in the world,” 
replied Mr. Driesen: 44 the fools that cannot open their eyes, 
and the fools that cannot shut them. The first are very an- 
noying to every, body around them ; but the second are very 
annoying to everybody else and themselves too. Tray, Tyr- 
rell, take care what you’re about!” and turning round, he went 
on with the newspaper, without waiting for any reply. 

Sir Francis, however, would most likely have given him one 
spontaneously, for he was not a man to be called a fool with- 
out having his revenge. But his attention wrs turned in 
another way by the entrance of his son. Charles was dressed 
for shooting; but his countenance was very pale, and he was 
evidently a good deal agitated. 

“ I wish to speak with you, sir, for a moment,” he said, ad- 
dressing his father -somewhat abruptly. 

“Well,” exclaimed Sir Francis, staring him in the face, “if 
you come to speak, why don’t you speak?” 

“ Because, sir,” replied Charles, “ I think on every account 
what I have to say ought to be sard in private.” 

“ Oh, nonsense 1” replied Sir Francis, 41 here is nobody but 
Driesen. Solemn conferences, my most sage and erudite son, 
always require protocols; and here is Driesen shall put them 
down for us.” 

“ Well, sir, if you insist upon it,” replied Charles, “ I must 
go on. What I came to speak to you about was the subject 
of my mother.” 

41 Well, sir, what of her?” interrupted Sir Francis. 44 1 hope 
she is well this morning.” 

44 Neither so well in mind or body, sir, as she might he,” 

, replied Charles ; 4 4 but it is in reference to a conversation with 
you immediately previous to her illness, that she has desired 
me to speak with you.” 

44 1 suppose she has told you that that conversation pro- 
duced her illness,” exclaimed Sir Francis, sharply; “but you 
;will learn, young man, some day, that women can falsify the 
truth.” 

“ Nearly as well as men,” added Mr. Driesen, suddenly ris- 
ing, and moving towards the door. 44 You two fiery gentlemen 
make the room too hot for any cool and quiet person; so I 
ishall quit it.” 

“And the house too, if you please, sir,” said Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, in a loud tone. 

But Mr. Driesen did not appear to hear him, and retired 
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with the same steady step. He closed the door after him 
^and father and son were left alone. 

What followed nobody has ever known. The gamekeepers 
came out and took their posts in the hall at the appointed 
time; the butler lingered about to open* the door for Master 
Oharles, whom he had loved from his infancy, and to give 
him his hat, and gloves, and gun ; and Lady Tyrrell’s footman, 
who had been sent down with a small note from her to her 
'Son, on finding that he was with Sir Francis, lingered beside 
the butler in the vestibule. 

At first the conversation between Sir Francis and his son, 
whatever might be its nature, did not make itself heard be- 
yond the precincts of the library; but gradually the voices of 
both were heard rising louder and louder, in that fierce, fiery 
tone that wuld not be mistaken. The voice of Sir Francis 
became a shout, and the deep tones of Charles were heard 
replying like distant thunder. The servants looked at each 
other with dread and apprehension; for although but too 
often they had heard and witnessed the angry contentions 
which arose in that family, there seemed to be a deep convic- 
tion upon all of them that this was something more serious, 
more terrible than ever before occurred. The butler could 
resist it no longer, and put his ear to the key-hole. 

“ Good God!'’ he cried, after listening for a moment; “run, 
"William, to Mr. Driesen; ask him to come here, for God’s 
sake, for I am afraid of mischief. Tell him there has nevqj 
been anything like this in the house before.” 

The man obeyed instantly; but before Mr. Driesen ap- 
peared, though, to do him justice, he made as much speed at 
possible, the door of the library was thrown back, as if the 
hand that opened it would have dashed it from its hinges, 
and Oharles Tyrrell appeared, as pale as death, with the ex- 
ception of a small red spot in the centre of etiher cheek. The 
voice of Sir Francis Tyrrell w r as beard screaming after him a 1 
the very highest pitch of passion ; but the only words whicl 
were distinct w*ere something about “Your hither.” The} 
caught his son's ears, and instantly made him turn with flash- 
ing eyes and a quivering lip. 

“ My father!” he exclaimed; “ do you call yourself my fa- 
ther, after the words you have just spoken? Out upon it!’ 
And snatching his hat, gloves, and gun from the servant, h< 
rushed forth into the open air. 

The freshness seemed in a degree to recall him to himself 
and seeing the gamekeepers following him with the dogs, In 
paused upon the lawn, saying, “Not to-day — not to-day; ‘ 
shall not want you; I have no time left;” and he dashed int< 
the wood along the path, that very path which we have dc 
scribed in the beginning of this work, and which, some w T a^ 
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farther on, divided into two, leading to the long walk of beech 
trees, called the Ladies’ Walk, on one hand, and to the walled, 
kitchen garden in the middle of the wood on the other. 

In the mean time, Sir Francis Tyrrell had remained lean- 
ing with his hand uf>on the table, and trembling in every limb 
with passion. In a minute or two, however, he seemed seized 
with a sudden desire of following his son, and rushing out 
into the vestibule, he demanded his hat in a sharp tone. The 
man was as long*in finding it as it was possible. He brought 
his master first one of his friend’s and then one of his son’s 
hats. But Sir Francis said nothing ; for his thoughts were so 
intensely concentrated upon other subjects, that the petty ob- 
stacle was scarcely known. 

By the time lie had got his hat, however, Mr. Dricsen was 
at his side, and laid his hand upon his arm, saying, “Tyrrell, 
Tyrrell, listen to mel” 

“ I have no time to listen,” replied Sir Francis, and pushed 
past him. Mr. Driesen, however, followed him beyond the 
door, and caught him by the arm again, saying — 

“Nay, but you shall listen to me, Tyrrell.” 

“ Then you shall listen to me first, sir,” replied Sir Francis, 
while his eyes flashed fire at feeling hims2lf forcibly detained. 
“ Let me tell you a secret, Mr. Dricsen, which it may be con- 
venient for you to know; let me tell you a secret!” 

Mr. Driesen bent down his head to listen with a cynical 
smile upon his countenance; but whatever it was that Sir 
Brunei's said to him, it banished all smiles in a moment, and 
turned him very pale. 

“ I will not believe,” he replied, “ that you could act so un- 
gcntlcmanlv a part.” 

“You will see, sir; you will see!” rejoined the baronet, with 
a menacing air, and breaking from him, he dashed into the 
wood by the self-same path his son had taken. 

When he was gone, Mr. Driesen stood in the midst of the 
lawn, putting his hand more than once to his head, as if the 
sun incommoded him. The butler, who saw him, wisely ran 
and brought him his hat, which he took, still remaining in a 
deep fit of thought. 

“ You are right,” he said, at length, putting on the hat: “I 
had better go alter them, for they are in a terrible state.” 

Thus saying, he walked on towards the corner of the ■wood, 
but there paused for a full minute, as if still undecided what 
to do. lie then went on along the path, but not long after 
returned, and walking into the library, paused for a moment 
in thought, and then went up to his own room; after which 
lie soon came down again, apparently quite satisfied that even* 
thing would resume its own course when the momentary storm 
had blown over. 
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About an hour after, while he was stall sitting then, with the 
newspaper in his hand, Charles Tyrrell entered in haste and 
evident agitation. He said nothing to Mr. Driesen, who only 
looked up for a moment from the paper, hut passed on to his 
own room, where he locked himself in, and remained for some 
time alone. 

Not half an hour more had elapsed when one of the gar- 
deners was seen running across the lawn at full speed towards 
the house, and with the interval of a minute Hive or six of the 
men servants issued forth with the gardener, carrying a sofa 
between them. There was a great commotion in various parts 
of the house, a running to and fro, the noise of many tongues, 
and even the maids gathering round the door that opened into 
the front vestibule. All their eyes were turned in one par- 
ticular direction, and at the end of about twenty minutes the 
men w ere seen returning, bearing upon the sofa the iorm of 
some person, who seemed, from the sad and careful maimer 
in which lie was carried, to have received severe injuries. 

AVhen they arrived at the door, the men set down their 
burden, while the glass wings were thrown open ; and there 
bet ore the threshold of that dwelling, which his own violent 
purlieus had rendered miserable to all it contained, lay the 
body of Sir Francis Tyrrell, cold, still, inanimate, and already 
beginning to grow' stiff. A small, thin, trickling stream of 
blood over the pillow' of the sofa showed that the injury he 
had received, and which had caused his death, must have 
been indicted on the back of his head, while a slight contu- 
sion on the ibreh cad, together with some earthy stains upon 
the breast of his coat, evinced that he had fallen forward, and 
that the blow' had come from behind. 

Mr. Driesen had by this time come to the door, attracted 
thither apparently by the noise, and lie now stood gazing 
upon the countenance of liis dead friend, evidently much af- 
fected, but struggling against his feelings, and expressing 
neither sorrow' nor surprise. All that he said was — 

•“Take the body into the library. Send lor the coroner 
immediately, and bid the keepers scour the whole park and 
country round on horseback and on foot, to seek lor any 
stranger lurking about.” 

The butler gazed silently in his face for a moment, shut 
his teeth tight, and shook his head with a meaning sadness. 

‘•Do as 1 bid you,” rejoined Mr. Driesen, sharply; u and 
remember that every word now spoken is of importance. I 
know that his life was threatened sonic days ago by a man in 
the park, for he told me so.” 

The butler made no reply, but turned his eyes to one of 
the servants who came behind, and who was not engaged with 
the others in carrying the body of his master. The imm had 
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a gun in his hand, the cock of the right hand barrel was> 
down, and the white dust surrounding the pan showed that it 
had been recently discharged. A single glance was sufficient 
to show that it was the gun of Charles Tyrrell, the same gun 
he had taken out with him in the morning. Mr. Driesen 
made no observation, however, but by a slight frown, and the 
body was carried into the library as he had directed. 

u Go and give the orders 1 mentioned,” continued Mr. 
Driesen, speaking* to the butler, as soon as they had set down 
the body, “ while I go and inform Mr. Tyrrell, who has been 
in some time.” 

“Indeed! sir,” exclaimed the butler, “I did not see him 
come in.” 

“ But I did,” replied Mr. Driesen ; “ he passed through the 
library some time ago, and went to his own room.” 

Thus saying he ascended the stairs, and knocked at the 
door of Charles Tyrrell’s room. 

“ Come in !” said the young gentleman in a calm voice ; but 
on turning the handle of the door, Mr. Driesen found that it 
was locked. Charles, however, unlocked it instantly, and on 
looking towards the washing-stand, Mr. Driesen saw that he 
had been washing his hands, and that the water was bloody. 

“ Charles,” he said, bxing his eyes upon him, u I have some 
very had news for you.” 

Charles Tyrrell turned very pale, but he replied nothing, 
and Mr. Driesen went on : 44 Your father has been found dead 
in the wood, apparently murdered.” 

44 Good God !” exclaimed Charles. “Where was he found?” 

“That I cannot say,” replied Mr. Driesen; “but they have 
just brought home the body, and I thought it right to come 
and inform you of the facts myself, especially as you and Sir 
Francis had quarrelled so violently in the morning, had gone 
out together, at least one following the other closely, arid as 
your gun seems to have been found by the men very close to 
the dead body.” 

Charles Tyrrell instantly strode past him to the door ; but 
Mr. Driesen laid his hand upon his arm, and stopped him, 
saying in answer to the look of indignation which came upon 
the young man’s countenance, 44 Charles, I do not in the least 
suspect you; but these men below evidently do, and I have 
said what 1 have said because it is right you should he aware 
and upon your guard. There may be circumstances of sus- 
picion attached to the most perfect innocence, and in such 
circumstances it is absolutely necessary to be guarded. I 
speak to you as a friend, Charles Tyrrell, who wishes you 
well most sincerely. All I say is, be on your guard, remem- 
bering that, though perfectly innocent, you may he placed in 
^ painful situation by the least imprudence.” 
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Still Charles Tyrrell made no reply, but opened the door, 
walked out with a firm step, descended the stairs, round the 
foot of which the greater part of the servants of the house 
were collected, and demanded, u Where is the body of my 
father?” ' • 

The butler pointed to the library without speaking, and 
Charles Tvrrell at once went in. 

The sight that met his eye, however, seemed to strike and 
affect him deeply. There lav the parent with whom he had 
passed the greater part of his life in struggles and contentions, 
which had indeed embittered it terribly! There he lay! but 
with all those strong and fiery passions quelled for ever ; the 
fierce lightning of the eye gone out, the sarcastic sneer cleared 
away from the lip, and nothing left upon the countenance to de- 
note the fieiee and menacing spirit which had once dwelt there- 
in, except the stern frown which had become so habitual on 
the brow as to affect the muscles themselves, and leave a deep 
indentation that even deatli could not do away. There he lay ! 
calmer than he had ever been seen in life ; and as his son 
gazed upon him, and marked the small trickling stream of 
blood which had oozed forth and stained the sofa on which he 
was stretched, all but the terrible fact was forgotten, and the 
quarrels, the contentions, the violence of the past, were like 
faintly-remembered dreams. 

A crowd of emotions, many of wliich he had never felt to- 
wards his father before, rushed at once upon Charles Tyrrell's 
mind, and clasping his hands together in agony, the tears rolled 
silently down his cheeks. 

Several of the servants followed him into the room, though 
Mr. Driesen had remained without; and as soon as the young 
gentleman had recovered some degree of composure, he ques- 
tioned them at length upon all the particulars connected with 
the discovery of his father’s body. He then asked if the coro- 
ner had been sent for, and finding that such had been the case, 
he retired to communicate the event to his mother. 

We shall not attempt to depict the feelings of Lady Tyrrell, 
nor pause to trace any farther the events of that day, as the 
imagination of the reader may easily supply the facts, w hich 
did not in any degree tend to promote the ultimate result. 

Early on the following morning, however, a coroner’s jury 
assembled at Ilarbury Park, and after having been sworn, 
proceeded to view the body, which was recognised by several 
of the persons present, who had known the deceased gentle- 
man under various circumstances. After having gazed at it 
for some time, and made several remarks, as impertinent and 
insignificant as the remarks of coroners’ juries generally are, 
the jury again returned to the drawing-room, and commenced 
their investigation of the facts. The coroner tymself was a 
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sensible man, and a man of good feelings, and consequently 
the inquiry was conducted with as much decency and pro- 
priety of demeanour as possible. 

In the first place he besought the jury emphatically to dis- 
miss from their minds any rumour which they might have 
heard, previously to their entering the house; to look upon 
the case solely in reference to the evidence that was to be laid 
before them; and to remember that they had power to adjourn 
as often as necessary, in order to gain additional information, 
so that their verdict might be calm and deliberate, and not 
pronounced without full conviction. 

At the suggestion of the coroner, the first person examined 
was the gardener who had discovered the body, and had called 
the servants to carry it to the house. He declared, that being 
as usual about to go up to the house for orders from the house- 
keeper, he had come out of the walled garden, by the door 
which opened into the path leading to the mansion. At first he 
liad remarked nothing extraordinary, but just as he had passed 
the tool shed, which we have noticed before as defacing the 
outside of the high walls, he saw a gun lying on the ground, 
and thinking it w as most likely that of some poacher, w ho had 
been pursued by the keepers, and dropped it in his flight, he 
took a step out of the w ay to lift it, w hen beyond the next tree 
he saw' something like the body of a man, and on approaching 
beheld his master. He was lying on the ground, he said, with 
bis free buried in the leaves of the w ild plants, and he had a 
large ragged wound on the back of his head, which he described 
in a manner that w’e shall not dwell upon : suffice it that he 
must have died instantly, as the whole charge of the gun, at 
the distance of a very few r yards, had been lodged in the brain. 
There seemed to have been no struggle, he said, lor the ground 
w r as not at all beaten up. He must have had his hat on when 
he was shot, from the fact of a considerable part of the charge 
having passed through it. There was a great deal of blood upon 
the ground round about, be added; but no traces of lootmarks 
of any kind, the ground being hard and dry. 1 lorrified at what 
be had seen, he ran as fast as lie could to the house, and 
brought up a number of servants to aid in removing the body, 
and had taken them to the spot where the body remained just 
as he had seen it. 

Alter he had concluded his ow n account, the coroner ques- 
tioned him as to whom he had seen in the garden or the park 
during the course of the day; and the only one of the family 
he bad seen had been his young master, who, about an hour 
before the body w as discovered, had entered the garden by the 
door leading from the mansion, had looked about eagerly lor 
a minute or two, and then, crossing the garden, had tried the 
opposite dooj, which was locked. The gardener, who was at 
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the other end of the ground, and saw this proceeding, advanced 
for the purpose of opening the door; but before he reached it, 
his young master was away amongst the apple-trees and other 
thick plants, and he did not see him any more. 

These particulars, it is to be remarked, were drawn forth by 
the questions of the coroner, and we^e evidently detailed un- 
willingly ; and when the man had concluded, the coroner told 
him to quit the room, but not the house, as he might very 
probably be called upon again to give further evidence. 

The other servants were then examined, and their testimony 
confirmed in all respects the gardener’s account of the finding 
of the body. The only further fact of importance produced 
by their examination was, that the gun which had been found 
near Sir Francis Tyrrell was one belonging to his son Charles, 
with whichihe had gone out that very morning. This imme- 
diately pointed suspicion; and the butler, who had proved that 
the gun was the same which he had given to his } r oung mas- 
ter when he was going out, was ordered to remain. 

The coroner then looked to the jury in silence, as if to see 
whether they would ask any further questions or not. No one 
spoke, however, and he himself paused, and seemed to hesi- 
tate. At length, however, he murmured to himself, u It must 
he done!” and he began a series of questions addressed to the 
butler, calculated to elicit all the particulars of the quarrel 
between Sir Francis Tyrrell and bis son in the morning. 

Though the man softened the whole business as much as he 
could, without falsifying the facts, it became evident to the 
jury that Charles 'Tyrrell and his father had quarrelled se- 
riously, more so, indeed, than they had ever been known to 
do before ; that the son had gone forth with his gun in his 
hand; that the father had followed him, and liad never re- 
turned alive. 

u Was the gun charged or not, w r hen you gave it to your 
master V” demanded the coroner. 

‘‘1 have always charged it for him since he was a boy, sir,” 
replied the butler, “and did so yesterday morning also.” 

While this examination proceeded, Mr. Driescn was in the 
room; but Charles Tyrrell was voluntarily absent, and as the 
former had been mentioned several times by the servants, the 
coroner next proceeded to examine him. 

He told as much as he knew of the quarrel between Sir 
Francis and his son in the morning, stating everything with 
his usual precision ; and then he detailed how the servants 
had come to seek him, fearing some violence would take place 
on the part of Sir Francis towards his son. When he came 
down, he said, he found the baronet excited to a greater pitch 
than he had ever beheld; and he further stated, that on at- 
tempting to stop him from going after his son, Sir Francis had 
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told him in a low voice, that it was his intention not only to 
deprive Charles of everything that he legally could, hut to 
destroy the title-deeds or his entailed estates rather than that 
his son should possess them. He had remonstrated, he said, 
and pointed out that it would be most ungentlemanly so to do ; 
hut that Sir Francis ha4 broken away from him, intimating 
that his resolution was hot to be shaken. He had followed 
him, he added, along the path he had taken in the wood till 
it had separated into two, and then, not knowing which branch 
Sir Francis had pursued, and not seeing him upon either, he 
had returned to the house, trusting that either the father 
would not overtake the son, or that the quarrel between them, 
as had been frequently the case within his own knowledge 
before, would pass away and he forgotten. 

He seemed inclined to pause here, but the erroner pro- 
ceeded. “I think,” he said, u one of the servants informed 
us that you w ere the first person who notified to the present 
Sir Charles Tyrrell the awful event which had occurred in his 
family. Be so good as to detail what took place upon that 
occasion.” 

Mr. Driesen did so, hut not altogether sincerely. stated 
broadly the fact of having gone up to Charles Tyrrell’s room, 
and informed him that his father had been found murdered in 
the wood, and he dwelt much upon the surprise and horror 
which that young gentleman had seemed to feel, and which 
could not be affected. He also added that the servants had in- 
formed him, that Charles Tyrrell, on going into the room 
where his father’s body lay, had been affected even to tears. 

The .servants were then recalled to prove these facts ; hut 
the coroner thought fit to question several of them in such a 
maimer as to ascertain that there had been spots of fresh blood 
found upon Charles Tyrrell’s shooting jacket, and that th& 
water in which he had washed his hands, after his return 
home, had been apparently bloody. The latter facts, as well 
as the fact of the door having been locked, Mr. Driesen had 
taken care to conceal; but it tended directly to increase the 
suspicions of the jury against Charles Tyrrell in a very great 
degree, and when the servants were again dismissed, the coro- 
ner sent at once to that young gentleman, in order to notify 
to him that his evidence would be required before the jury. 

Charles immediately obeyed the summons, and the coroner 
after a short pause, during which lie seemed embarrassed by 
painful emotions and feelings for the young man himself, said: 
U I grieve very much, Sir Charles, to have to call you at all 
upon this painful business, and still more to have to caution 
you th at there are circumstances connected with you: conduct 
during yesterday, which may prove of such very great impor- 
tance to yourself at an alter period, that it will be well for you 
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to weigh every word, and not to speak anything the tendency 
of which you nave not fully considered.” 

The young gentleman merely bowed liis head, and the coro- 
ner then asked him to go on, and to detail as much as he 
thought lit of the events which occurred to himself during the 
preceding day. * 

Charles replied at once : “Were it independent, sir, of the 
death of my father, that day would be, from various other 
events, the most painful of my life. On thecnoming of that 
day, which I had appointed for shooting, my mother explained 
to me the particulars of a discussion of a most unhappy kind* 
which had taken place between herself and my father, and 
which had ended in an agreement to separate for ever. Illness 
had prevented her previously from executing her resolu^p, 
but she deputed me to inform my father that that resoli®n 
was unchanged, and to arrange with him the necessary preli- 
minaries. 

“ 1 mention these painful facts to account for the serious 
dispute which ensued between my father and myself upon the 
subject. His conduct and his language became so violent, 
that feeling my own temper every moment giving way, I left 
him, and w ent out into the park. As I had intended to shoot, 
everything had been prepared for that purpose, and I took 
my gun from the hands of the servant quite unconsciously. 
The keepers were waiting without with the dogs, but feeling 
that I was in no state to enjoy such an amusement, I told them 
I should not want them, and walked on. I still had the gun 
in my hand, and kept it till I reached the door of the garden, 
when finding that it put me to inconvenience, I leaned it 
against the wall under the tool shed, and walked on, intending 
to take it up as I came back again. I forgot it, however, en- 
tirely, arid returned to the house without it, nor thought of it 
more till I heard that it had been found near the dead body 
of* my unhappy father. That father I never saw again from 
the time I left him in the library, at about half-past eleven 
o’clock, till the time he was brought home a corpse. This, I 
believe, is all that I have to state. But any question which 
may be asked me, I ain very willing to answer, provided it 
affects myself alone.” 

“In the first place, then,” asked the coroner, “will you 
permit me to inquire if there is any one on whom your own 
suspicions fix as the perpetrator of this horrid act?” 

“ On none,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “ in particular. My 
father informed me, and I understand also informed Mr. 
Driescn, here present, that he liad been threatened by some 
man in the wood a week or two ago, while I was still at 
Oxford. The particulars I never heard, but most likely Mr. 
Driesen, who was here at the time, can give them to you.” 
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The coroner burned to Mr. Driesen, who was still in the 
loom. But that gentleman replied: “I cannot, indeed, give 
any information of an accurate kind. Sir Francis Tyrrell 
returned one day in a state of very great excitement, and at 
dinner informed me that he had met with an old man in the 
wood, with whom he had quarrelled, and who had thereupon 
menaced him with the same fate which had befallen one ot 
his ancestors, who had his brains knocked out. He added, 
that it would be> some pleasure if they did murder him, to 
know that they would be hanged for it; but lie did not add 
the old man’s name, nor mention many of the particulars.” 

The coroner paused, and then again addressing Charles 
Tyrrell, he said: “ You mean distinctly, sir, to state that you 
ditLnot meet your father in the wood, nor see him at all again 
tilRfter his death?” 

“Most distinctly,” replied Charles; “ f never saw him after 
I left the library at about half-past eleven o’clock.” 

“Did you see any one else m the course of your walk?” 
demanded the coroner. 

“ Yes, several people,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “ I was out 
more than an hour, and saw a number of persons.” 

. “Who might they he,” the coroner demanded, “ as far as 
you can recollect?” 

“In the first place, I saw the head gardener,” replied 
Charles ; “for I went into the garden, intending to pass through 
it to the other side of the wood, and he was on the left hand 
side, at the extreme end.” 

“Did you pass through it?** demanded the coroner. 

“I did pass through it,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “ hut not 
directly. Finding the door locked on the opposite side, I 
turned to the gardener’s house, which is near, and passed 
through it, there being a way from it into the wood.” 

The coroner looked round to the jury with a well- satisfied 
smile, glad to find that the young gentleman’s account corres- 
ponded exactly with the gardener's. 

“ Pray, who else did you meet in the course of your walk?” 
he continued. 

“Oh! several people,” replied Charles Tyrrell, vaguely. 
“I saw woodcutters, the gardener’s wife, a man lopping some 
trees, one of the fishermen who occasionally come up to the 
house, and generally pass by what is called the park stile.” 

“Did you speak with any of these persons?” demanded the 
coroner. “And if so, what might be the nature of your con- 
versation with them?” 

“I did speak with some of them,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
colouring a good deal. “But with regard to the nature of my 
conversation with them, in one instance at least, 1 must de- 
cline statin? it. I do so because it concerned others as well 
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as myself, and related to matters which I hayc no right to 
mention.” 

“I should think, sir,” replied the coroner, “that no persons 
would object to your stating the conversation you held with 
them, considering the circumstances in which you are placed, 
and I am very desirous, indeed, Sir Charles Tyrrell, that you 
* should be explicit; for the jury are anxious to arrive at a calm 
and just conclusion, and I fear, under present circumstances, 
that our decision must be a very painful one.” 

“ Whatever is your decision, sir,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
“it cannot induce me to violate confidence reposed in me, or to 
repeat a conversation which might produce injury to others.” 

“Had that conversation anything to do with the present 
case?” demanded the coroner. Charles Tyrrell replied in the 
negative, a^d the coroner went on in the same kindly tone 
which he had used throughout. 

“There are several things to be explained, sir,” he said, 
“which must he left for you to do, or not, as you think fit; 
but only let me point them out to you, and observe that if you 
will satisfactorily account for them, it may spare a great deal 
of pain to all parties. There can be no doubt that the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, the causes of whose death we are about to 
investigate, was killed by the gun which you carried out in 
the morning; that lie went out to seek you; and that the 
feelings of both were highly irritated at the time. Yon say 
that you never saw him after leaving the house; that you laid 
down your gun against the wall of the garden, and entering 
the garden itself, proceeded in a direction leading away from 
the spot where the murder was committed. So far you are 
borne out by the testimony of the gardener; and if you can 
account for the time which afterwards elapsed, showing any of 
the persons that you spoke with, or who can prove that they 
saw you under such circumstances as to establish that you 
could not have been on the spot at the time Sir Francis Tyrrell 
was killed, even if you give us strong probabilities to suppose 
that such was the case, we are very willing to take your pre- 
vious high character and the natural affections of human 
nature into consideration, and give you every benefit of doubt. 
It may be also necessary for you v to account satisfactorily for 
the blood which appeared on your shooting- jacket and on, 
your hands, as you say that you laid down the gun without 
having discharged it at any of the ordinary objects of field 
sport. Let me beg you to consider the matter well, and make 
such a reply as will save unpleasant results.” 

Charles Tyrrell paused for a moment and thought deeply, 
first turning his eyes towards the jury, and then towards 1\J»* 
Dricsen, as if he would fain have asked his advice; and there 
can be no doubt that his heart was terribly agitated at that' 



moment; for if it had been horrible to him beyond all endu- 
rance, to lie under even the suspicion of having raised his 
hand against his father’s life, what was it to run the risk of 
having the suspicion confirmed, perpetuated, and put upon 
record for ever, by the verdict of a coroner’s jury? 

After maintaining silence, however, for nearly five minutes, 
he said, “I am very sorry to be obliged to reply, that in regard 
to neither of these points can 1 satisfy you. I am bound in 
honour to be silent, and silent I must be, let the risk be what 
it may to myself.” 

“This is very strange and very painful,” said the coroner. 
“But, gentlemen, our duty must be done. Is the evidence 
sufficient to satisfy you?” 

The jury assented, and the coroner *ent on: — 

“Then I have only to point out to you,” he continued, 
“that it has been proved by various witnesses, that a violent 
quarrel existed between Sir Francis Tyrrell and his son; that 
his son went out first, and Sir Francis Tyrrell followed, for 
the avowed purpose of continuing the discussion which had 
begun in the morning. The son was seen shortly after in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the spot where his father's dead 
body was found; was absent some time from the house, and 
returned without his gun, but with his hands and clothes 
bloody; that the period of his absence is not accounted for, 
nor the marks of blood explained; that his father's body was 
found close to the garden which lie had entered ; that the gun 
which he had carried out with him was found discharged close 
to the body, and that the death of the late baronet had evi- 
dently taken place by the discharge of a gun, loaded with 
small shot, within a few feet of the back of his head. Gentle- 
men. I do not presume to point out in any way the verdict to 
whicli you must come, blit now leave it to you to sav, what 
course shall be pursued, whether you will adjourn for more 
evidence, or proceed at once to a verdict.” 

The jury consulted for a single moment apart, and then the 
foreman said, “There is no occasion at all, sir, to adjourn. 
“VVe think the evidence quite sufficient, and we are unanimous 
in our verdict.” The coroner then demanded the verdict in 
the usual manner, and the foreman replied at once, “Wilful 
murder against Sir Charles Tyrrell, of Harbury Park.” 

There was a good deal of bustle and excitement in the room 
as soon as the words were spoken, though every one had seen 
to what point the investigation was tending. The only person 
who was perfectly still was Charles Tyrrell himself, who, 
though deadly pale, showed no other sign of agitation. 

The coroner instantly proceeded to draw up a warrant, and 
before he left the house, put it into the hands of one of the 
constables. 
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Mr. Driesen advanced, and spoke a few words to the pri- 
soner, in a low voice and in a kindly manner. But all the 
rest of those present stood aloof, gazing on him with feelings 
in which awe and horror swallowed up entirely everything 
like sympathy and compassion. 

Charles Tyrrell found himself alone, desolate and abandoned 
in his paternal mansion. A weary sickness of heart came over 
him, a recklessness, a despair. He longed to see and take 
leave of his mother, before he was hurried a prison. lie 
longed to write, if it were but a few lines, to Lucy Effingham. 
But he had not strength nor energy left for any tiling, and in a 
few minutes the carriage was brought round which was to 
convey him to the jail, and getting in between two constables, 
he was carried rapidly away to the abode of guilt and misery. 


CHAPTER XV H. 

By a small dull lamp in the best chamber of the prison, which, 
however, was bad enough, sat Charles Tyrrell about lour 
nights after the period at which we last left him. The passing 
of the intermediate lapse of time had wrought a terrible change 
in his appearance: the rosy hue of health had fled; the fulness 
and roundness of youth had given place to the .sharp lines of 
care and sorrow ; and the quick and fiery eye was dull and 
heavy, having none of the light which used to beam from it in 
former days. The handsome features, the fine, noble expres- 
sion of countenance, were indeed still there, but in everything 
else Charles Tyrrell was an altered being. It was not, however, 
confinement that had produced this change, but grief; tor the 
room was on the first floor of the prison, and as airy as any it 
contained. 

In those days, great discretionary power was entrusted to 
the governors of such places, and it so happened, luckily for 
the prisoner in the present ihstanee, that the governor owed 
his place to the interest of the Tyrrell family, and always 
retained for them great veneration and respect. There was 
something, too, in the whole demeanour of Charles Tyrrell 
which had impressed him from the first with a belief of his 
perfect innocence ; and, as the time before his trial was not 
likely to be long, the assizes being just about to commence 
when this unfortunate occurrence took place, he determined 
to make him as comfortable as possible, and do everything in 
his power to make him forget liis imprisonment. Thus the 
young gentleman had pen, and ink, and paper by him, books 
in abundance, and everything which could occupy his mind, 
and turn his attention to less painful subjects. 

He had heard from his mother, who had summoned up 
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great courage and resolution upon the occasion, and was 
labouring diligently to provide means for his defence ; and he 
had written two letters, to neither of which, however, he had 
received any answer. The one was to Lucy Effingham, and 
the other to Everard Morrison. Charles Tyrrell, however,, 
neither doubted the friendship of the one, nor the affection of 
the other. But he was anxious and uneasy. lie feared that 
the horrible events which had occurred might have made 
Lucy ill, and he. longed too for assurances that she did not 
regret having connected, by the bond of affection, her fate 
with one who seemed to have been of late marked out for 
mischance and unhappiness. 

There are few minds that can endure calmly an enforced 
solitude. W e may encounter evils and dangers without shrink- 
ing or fear. We may undergo sorrows and pains with firm- 
ness and resolution. In almost all cases where freedom is left, 
and a communion with our fellow-men, imagination links it- 
self with hope sooner or later, and carries us on to brighter 
scenes and happier days. But in the solitude of a prison,, 
gloom and despondency are the companions of fancy. She 
takes none of her suggestions from the bright storehouses of 
hope ; she sits and ponders with us over bitter memories, or 
spreads out the sombre future like a pull. 

Charles Tyrrell strove energetically to nerve his mind, and 
to resist the suggestions of despair. But which way could he 
look? what could he do? If he thought at all, what were the 
images presented to his mind ? llis dead father murdered and 
followed to the grave by menials alone ; his mother with her 
heart torn aud agonized, forcing herself from the bed of sick- 
ness to exert herself on his behalf 1 , while every word that she 
must hear, and every act that she must do, could only serve 
to wring her heart more painfully, and call up every fearful 
impression of the past and the future; his promised bride, her 
he loved better than anything else on earth, with all her 
young happiness blighted, all her bright prospects gone, 
mourning ineffectually over his fate, and sorrowing for his 
ruined character and wounded name; and then the future, the 
dark, inscrutable, terrible future, that vast interminable cloud, 
filled with objects that we know not, but which to the eyes of 
Charles Tyrrell, rolled into every frightful form, and assumed 
every dark and threatening hue. 

With these things, and such as these, were his thoughts 
busy about eleven o'clock on the fourth night of his imprison- 
ment, when one of the turnkeys opened the door and Ev- 
erard Morrison presented himself. Charles advanced and 
grasped his hands eagerly, saying, u I thought you would 
come, Morrison; I have been longing for you, t f > consult with 
you on various matters.” 
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Morrison was very pale, and there was an anxious and ex- 
cited look about him, which Charles Tyrrell had seldom seen- 

“ \Yc are all selfish, Sir Charles,” he said, replying to his 
friend in the respectful tone which he always used: u we are 
all selfish ; and 1 have been occupied for two days after your 
note arrived in business of my own; but now let us speak upon 
your business, Sir Charles.” 

But Charles Tyrrell required a friend, aud the formality 
with which the other spoke mined him. 

u Do not call me Sir Charles,” he said ; and forgetting the 
restraint he had considerably put upon himself in former times, 
he went on: U T, at least, Morrison, have ever retained for you 
the same regard which we mutually entertained at school. I 
have sought you, I have courted you, as far as it was decent 
or proper f<*r me to do so, and I have not even been offended 
by coldness which might have offended others. Why you 
have acted so I cannot tell : but ” 

44 I will tell you at once why I have acted so,” replied Ev- 
erard Morrison, taking his hand and grasping it affectionately. 
I have acted so, deliberately, even at the risk of offending you. 
My father, when he heard of the intimacy between ns, laid 
before me a picture of my fortunes such us they were, and he 
showed me that there were two paths for me to follow : either 
to seek associations above myself, and take my chance of ris- 
ing by patronage and assistance to eminence in my profession, 
and to society of a high grade; or to content myself with the 
middle class, in which 1 was born, apply myself under him to 
diligent study and constant exertion; to choose calm medi- 
ocrity, and tranquil competence, rather than to accumulate 
wants arid wishes, necessities and cares even while I strove to 
amend my condition. My choice was easily formed. I chose 
the humbler path, because I believed it would prove the hap- 
pier, and the only real sacrifice that I made was the sacrifice of 
your society, Tyrrell. I had forgotten none of our boyish 
friendship ; I have forgotten none of it now. Every kind act 
that you have done me, every generous or noble feeling which 
1 had remarked in your nature, have ever been present to me 
through life. I at one time indeed thought that I could effect 
a compromise, and still cultivate your friendship, without step- 
ping out of my own station. One visit to Ilarburv Park, how- 
ever, convinced me that that could not he ; for although you 
were everything that was kind and friendly, your father 
treated me as the small attorney’s son. That trial made me re- 
solve to guard my own demeanour towards you with a sort of 
iron respect, which 1 have observed up to the present moment. 
It was that made me call you Sir Charles; but the matter is 
now altered, Tyrrell. I can serve you. I cau be something 
more to you than the small attorney. I can be your zealous, 
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your true, and I trust/ your successful friend. But you must 
put full confidence in me, Tyrrell.” 

“ Why, you don’t think me guilty!” exclaimed Charles. 
“Oh, no!” answered Morrison, “I think you innocent ; nay 
more, Tyrrell, I know you to be innocent ; for I know the very 
spot on which you stood at the moment your father’s murder 
must have taken place.” 

“I)o you know who did it?” exclaimed Charles eagerly, 
grasping his hand, and gazing intently upon his countenance. 
“No, I do not,” replied Morrison; “I cannot form an idea.” 
“'Then we are as much at sea as ever,” cried Charles Tyr- 
rell; “ for unless we can clearly show some one to have been 

f uilty, this stigma, let me prove what I will, will always lie 
eavily upon me.” 

“ There is something more to be thought of, Tyrrell,” said 
Everard Morrison, “ something far more important. It is to 
save a life.” 

“Life I care not for,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “at least not 
half so much as honour. But surely they would never think 
of condemning me in want of more substantial proof than that 
which already exists.” 

“ Men have been brought to the scaffold on half as much,” 
replied Everard Morrison; “and you see, Tyrrell, there is no 
time to act. I have been over myself to llarbury. I have 
seen all the witnesses ; and I, as a lawyer, tell you the case is 
strong against you. I f strove to ascertain whether the gar- 
dener could positively state the time that you were in the 
garden, whether you had the gun with you then or not, and 
whether he had heard the report of a gun after you had pas- 
sed through the garden. But he had not observed if you had 
anything in your Mnd or not, could not tell the time of day 
with any precision, and had heard several guns in the course 
of the morningyof which he took no notice. The evidence 
Tyrrell, is all Against you, and you have but one choice.” 

He spoke earnestly and solemnly, and presented to Charles 
Tyrrell’s eyes his probable fate in a far more awful point of 
yie^v than that in which he had hitherto seen it. 

“Good God !y thought the unfortunate young gentleman, 
“ to stand in the spring time of youth upon a public scaffold, 
condemned to die for the murder of my own father, gazed 
upon, hooted at perhaps by an abhorring multitude, and by 
an awful and degrading death to end a life in which 1 have 
known so little happiness; to leave the heart of a mother 
broken, and to scatter untimely sorrows on the bright morning 
of one whom I love more tjian life !” 

It was horrible, very horrible, and he gazed eagerly and 
painfully in the countenance of his friend, as that friend placed 
boldly before his eyes the fate that was likely to befall him. 
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“I know, Charles Tyrrell,” added Morrison, when he found 
his companion did not reply, “I know that you do not fear 
death ; but I know that you fear disgrace, dishonour, and a 
blackened name. Once the fatal ordeal over, once the ap- 
pearance of your guilt sealed completely by your condemnation 
and death, and there will be scarcely a motive, scarcely an ob> 
ject, scarcely a means, to remove the load from your memory 
and, cast it upon another. Tyrrell, I tell you agaj xrfovi have 
but one chance.” 

“And what chance is that?” demanded Charles Tyrrell. 
“ I see none.” 

“Oh, yes! there is,” answered Morrison ; “you know there 
is, Tyrrell. You must either say where you were during the 
whole time you were absent from the ma nsion, or you must ac- 
count for the blood upon your hands an il clothes. You must 
tell the whole story, in short.” 

“And wliat will be the consetjuenci if I do?” demanded 
Charles Tyrrell. “You seem to know more, Morrison, than 
you say; if I do, tell me what wilLbiyihe consequences?” 

Everard Morrison looked steadfastly in his lace, and clasped 
liis hands tight together. 

“Why do you ask me?” lie slid, “why do you ask me? 
But sis you do ask me, I must tolly ou. You will save your 
own life. You will do much, tMSgh not all, to clear your 
own name. But you will doom twSothers to the gibbet.” 

“Then God be my friend,” -said CVarles Tyrrell, “for I will 
not do it!” 

Everard Morrison cast liimsclf upoiV his bosom and wept like 
a child. 

“Noble, generous creature!” he cneci; “but still, Charfes, 
still think what you are doing. I qm commissioned to tell you 
that you are at liberty to do as yob please ; that nothing shall 
be deiqed ; that nothing shall be concealed that you may choose 
to reveal.” 

“No, no, Morrison!” cried Charles Tyrrell, putting him 
back from him with his hand. “ Morrison, do not tempt me! 
No, I would rather die an honest man than live a scoundrel, 
though such a death is terrible indeed.” 

“But you have not heard the alternative,” replied Mor- 
rison. 

“ Is there any other but death?” demanded Charles Tyr- 
rell. 

*“ Yes, there is,” replied Morrison. “ It is a hazardous and 
most dangerous one. But yet it can be tried, and I am willing 
to run my shore of the risk, which will even be greater than 
yours.” 

“ What is it, Morrison?” demanded Charles. “ I fear no 
risks myself; in fact, in my situation, all risks vanish.” 
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“ That is true,” replied Morrison, “ and you are no worse, 
at all events, than you were before. The alternative is to 
attempt to escape.” 

“ But shall I not, by the very effort,” demanded Charles, 
“ whether successful or unsuccessful, establish the truth of the 
charge against me, and deprive myself of the power of ever 
proving my innocence?” 

“ No,” replied Morrison ; “no; far from it. On the con- 
trary, you give yourself the only opportunity, for you gain 
time. If you stay, as far as I can see, you stay for certain 
death; if you cati accomplish your flight, you give us an op- 
portunity, in the first place, of laying out plans for detecting 
the real murderer. In the second place, you give tune for 
another person, whom we will not name, to escape, but who 
is now so strictly watched, on other accounts, tha^he dare not 
ride out by night for fear of creatbig suspicion. As soon as 
he is safe from pursuit you can explain the whole, and I will 
take care that everything shall be clone to make your expla- 
nation clear, sure, and convincing. Suspicion, indeed, will 
hang upon you till the real murderer be found; hut, in the 
meantime your own life will be saved; the danger will be 
removed from others; a great part of the suspicion against 
yourself will be done away, and you will be placed beyond all 
risk, if wc can but effect the escape.” 

Charles Tyrrell took one or two turns up and down the 
room ere he replied; but be answered at length — 

“ It is well worth the trial, Morrison. I like not the thoughts 
of compromising you; but if I can escape without doing so, it 
is worth running any risk to accomplish it. Of this I am fully 
convinced.” 

“Fear not for me,” replied Morrison; “I will take my 
chance willingly, and of course I shall use the greatest pre- 
cautions to prevent implicating myself in any degree further 
than I can help, inasmuch as my staying in security here is of 
the greatest importance to you and others. Sit down, then, 
at once, and write two notes : one to your mother, begging her 
to act in any way that I shall direct her, if you are not afraid 
of placing such great trust in me ; the other must be addressed 
to Miss Effingham, expressing an extreme desire to see her.” 

“ I have every confidence in you, Everard,” replied Charles 
Tyrrell ; “ but indeed I cannot ask Lucy to come here. I 
would not for the world that she should come to such a place.” 

“ She shall never see your note,” replied Morrison ; “ it is 
for other eyes, not hers, that I want it; You are of course 
closely watched. One of those who watch you we can de- 
ceive, and I think wc can bribe the others, not to aid indeed, 
but to connive, and that is all that we require.” 

“ I do not understand your plan at all,” replied Charles 
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Tyrrell; “hut I put every trust in you, and will write the 
notes directly. If' you want money to bribe the people, I have 
plenty upon me, for my mother sent me the day before yes- 
terday a very large supply.” 

“ I wonder the governor let you have it,” replied Morrison; 
“ hut give me a hundred pounds. I may as well begin ope- 
rations to-night.” 

Charles Tyrrell followed his directions implicitly in every- 
thing. lie had known him from boyhood, and he knew that 
there was no doubting him. He therefore wrote the notes, 
and placed them in his hands together with the money, and 
Morrison looked satisfied and even joyful. 

“ 1 cannot insure success,” he said; “but we have a chance, 
and a good one. I will not tell you my plan, as perhaps it is 
well you sliSuld be ignorant of it till it is executed. Only he 
prompt to do exactly what you are told at once, and without 
question; and under no circumstances venture any exclama- 
tions of surprise.” 

diaries smiled with a melancholy look, as he replied: “ I 
think, after what lias occurred to me within the last few days, 
Everard, that I should show no surprise at anything. But L 
will do exactly as 1 am told, and endeavour to he quick and 
ready.” 

“ Well, then, good night,” replied Everard, “for I will not 
know' what sleep is till I have arranged all this business.” 

Thus 'saying he left him, and the night passed over w ith 
Charles Tyrrell in sleepless anxiety. 

On the following day, however, at about one o’clock, Everard 
re-appeared, bringing with him a famous barrister, w ho had 
obtained a high reputation for eliciting truth in criminal cases, 
even when concealed by almost impervious art. On intro- 
ducing him Everard said, with a meaning smile: “I hav&had 
the honour, Sir Charles Tyrrell, of giving your retaining fees, 
which as usual have been graciously received, and now Ifcave 

the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. , who will advise 

with you on your defence better than I can do. I have only 
to say, that you must be well aware of tlic necessity of nlaking 
your counsel fully acquainted with all the particulars of your 
case.” 

What took place between Charles Tyrrell and the barrister 
is needless to recapitulate. The learned gentlemau thought 
a very good case could be made in favour of his client, and 
seized all. the particulars with a rapidity and precision which 
perhaps none but lawyers are capable of displaying. Everard 
Morrison* took his leave at the same time with the barrister, 
and departed, merely pausing to say to liis friend, “Don’t go 
to bed till you bear more.” 

The governor, who really took an interest in the young 
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baronet, was standing in the lobby when the two lawyers came 
out, and knowing them both well, he nodded familiarly to the 
barrister, saying: “ I hope, sir, you’ll be able to make a good 
case for poor Sir Charles.” 

“ Oh, beyond all doubt!” replied the barrister. “The young 
man is as innocent as you or I, my good friend. One sees it 
in his every look and his every word. But he’ll be hanged to 
a (lead certainty, or I don’t know an assize jury!” 

Thus saying, he wished him good-bye, and walked on with 
young Morrison. 

The rest of the day was spent by Charles Tyrrell almost in 
solitude. The governor visited him once, and hoped he had 
everything to make him comfortable ; and the turnkeys bring- 
ing in bis food, and inquiring if he wanted anything, produced 
the only interruptions to his own sad thoughts, till about half- 
past nine o’clock at night, when the governor came in to say 
that he lmd just had a note from Mr. Morrison, saying there 
was a lady at the Crown Imi wished very much to see Sir 
Charles Tyrrell, if it were but for a few minutes. 

“Good God, it is Lucy !” cried Charles Tyrrell, remember- 
ing the note that he had given on the preceding day; but he 
added instantly: “She should not have come at night!” 

“Why you know' it pleases many ladies better, sir,” replied 
the governor; “for they don’t like to be seen coming into a 
prison, and a crowd is apt to gather about at the gate. But I 
am sure I have no objection to your seeing her if you like. 
Mr. Morrison says he docs not know who the ladies are ; but 
I dare say that the young lady that we’ve hoard of down at 
the manor is the one that wants to come.” 

“Of course, no \v that she is come,” said Charles Tyrrell, 
“I should like much to see her;” and after a lew more w r ords 
of the same kind, the governor went away to send a message 
to the inn. 

In five minutes after, the door was opened by one of the 
turnkeys, and a female figure entered, dressed in the very 
height of the fashion. She looked round her, wit h some de- 
gree of bewilderment apparently, through the thick black veil 
that covered her bonnet. But from the dress, from the whole 
appearance, and from the height, Charles Tyrrell saw at once 
that, it was not Lucy Effingham. lie advanced tow ards her, 
how ever, and took her hand, and the turnkey, who hpd paused 
to witness the meeting, closed the door. 

The moment, he had done so, the veil w r as lifted, and to 
Charles Tyrrell's infer surprise, lie mw the t.v. .'ciiiince ot 
the good fisherman's wife, Mrs. Hailes, whose child lie had 
saved from great peril when the boat drifted out to sea. 
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CHAPTER XYHL 

It wanted about a quarter to eleven o’clock at night, and Lucy 
Effingham sat alone in the drawing-room of the old manor- 
house; leaning her fair face upon her hand, and bending her 
head over a book which, however, she did not read. All 
the old accustomed objects were about her, the things with 
which she had herself taken a delight to decorate the abode 
of her mother, and the ornaments which had been collected 
there before they arrived, to make the house look pleasant to 
their eyes, by him who had now gone down to a cold and 
bloody gr agre. She had thought the place, when first she saw 
it, a little paradise; every object in that drawing-room she 
had noted and approved ; the large China jars, the few fine 
and deep-toned paintings, the exquisite bronzes scattered here 
and there, the tables of marqueterie and mosaic, and all those 
thousand little ornaments which, either for their rarity or 
their beauty, convey, through the eye, pleasant impressions 
to the mind, even while busied more intently with other things. 

Now, however, when she looked around her, and thought 
of the past and the present, the feeling excited by the view of 
tilings connected with happiness gone by was nothing hut that 
sickening sensation, mingled of regret and despair, which takes 
possession of the mind of youth when first dark disappoint- 
ment falls upon it. Hers was not indeed a spirit to yield, and 
give itself up to sorrow without a struggle. She liad much 
firmness and determination of character, mingled with gentle- 
ness of heart and sw eetness of disposition, and she had strug- 
gled long, powerfully, and successfully to keep down, as far 
as possible, every expression of her grief, so as not to lay a 
deeper load upon the mind of her mother, already depressed 
with anxieties, and cares, and sorrows, not a few. 

44 1 am young,” thought Lucy, “and can bear my share; 
but into her cup so many woes have lately been poured, that 
it is near the overflowing.” 

Tims when her mother was present, Lucy had pow*er, for 
her sake, to stop almost every expression of her grief. But 
when she w r as alone as now, when Mrs. Effingham had gone 
up to the park to spend the evening in consoling Lady Tyrrell, 
the motive, the great motive for self-command was gone, and 
she sat with her head bent down over the hook, and her eyes 
fixed upon it: hut those eyes w T ere sightless of any word that 
it contained, and from time to time poured forth tears, which 
fell upon the page, and left it as if it had been lying open un- 
4er a spying shower. 
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It need not be said that her thoughts were of Charles Tyr- 
rell, of their blighted hopes, of their happiness destroyed, of 
his probable fate', of the awful question, whether he was really 
guilty or not. She had remarked often, very often, the fiery 
impetuosity of his nature ; she had heard, and heard exag- 
gerated, many an anecdote of his passionate boyhood; she had 
seen how continually his father irritated him, till human na- 
ture could scarcely bear it any longer ; and she had heard of 
the terrible dispifte, and its still moi'e terrible cause, which 
had taken place between the father and the son on that fatal 
day; and she asked herself, again and again, whether it were 
really possible that, driven into actual frenzy bv his father still 
pursuing him, Charles Tyrrell might not have raised his hand 
against that father's life. 

She had never spoken with her mother on the Subject, for 
she knew that if she did she could no longer command her 
feelings. The letter which Charles Tyrrell had sent to her 
had only reached her on that very morning, and in it he had 
made no allusion whatever to his guilt or innocence. It was 
tilled throughout with words of deep and burning affection, 
lie had felt as if, in writing it, he were pouring forth, for the 
first, and perhaps the last time, all the dee)) and energetic 
passion of his heart. The awful situation in which he was 
placed — the terrible scenes through which lie had gone — the 
mighty importance of every moment, as it then passed by, 
seemed to raise, and elevate, and strengthen, and excite, till 
love assumed more than love’s own eloquence, and the soft 
words of affection became sublime. 

She had read it. She had determined to answer it ; she had 
determined also to beseech her mother to let her go and visit 
him in prison. But she had felt also that she could neither 
trust herself to do the one nor the other during that day, for 
the letter had itself unnerved her, and she required some time 
to recover strength and calmness sufficient to speak, to her 
mother on the subject. 

When Mrs. Effingham had set out for the park, Lucy had 
determined to employ the evening in struggling to overcome 
her feelings. But it was with her, as is too often the case 
when we sit down with such a determination, alone, ami un- 
aided by other motives: we are ourselves overcome in the 
struggle, and our feelings triumph over us rather than we 
over them. She had given way; her whole thoughts had 
turned to grief and despondency, and the evening that she 
thus passed alone was sadder, darker, more despairing, than 
any that she had passed since the fatal event which had inter- 
rupted all her prospects of happiness. 

She thus sat then, with her head bent over the book, and 
her- - ves filling aiiain with *ear», though she had dried them 
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often, when she thought she heard a noise in the conservatory, 
which joined the drawing-room on the southern side, and ex- 
tended up to the plantation which lay away towards the park. 
It was as if something had struck against the window; and 
after listening some time with a beating heart, to hear if it re- 
turned again, Lucy opened the glass doors, and going into the 
greed -bouse, gazed out through the windows upon the night. 
The round, yellow, autumnal moon was shining clear and 
‘bright in the sky, and she could see everything upon the 
lawn and slopes that surrounded the old manor-house: the 
sparkling stream that flowed along at the foot of the declivity, 
the gray stone bridge with its Gothic arches and massy piers, 
and the square tower of the old church beyond, almost as 
clearly as if it had been day. No moving object was to be 
seen in anf direction, but she thought she beard a rustling in 
the shrubbery close by, and with some degree of fear, but 
more surprise, she retreated into the drawing-room as speedily 
as possible, closing the doors behind her. 

A moment or two after there came a loud ring of the house 
bell, and she thought “That must he mamma returned ; but 
it is odd I did not hear the carriage.” 

The next moment, however, the butler appeared, saying — 

“ There is a gentleman of the name of Morrison, Miss Lucy,, 
below, who wishes to sec you immediately.” 

“Morrison,” said Lucy, thoughtfully 3 “it must be a mis- 
take, Harris. You must mean he wants mamma. I know 
nobody of the name of Morrison.” 

“No, Miss Lucy,” replied the butler; “he asked for you 
and you only, and 1 have heard that he was a friend and 
school-fellow of poor Mr. Tyrrell: Sir Charles Tyrrell, in- 
deed, as I should now call him.” 

Lucy turned a little pale with agitation, but she directed 
the butler to show the gentleman in; and in another minute 
Evcrard Morrison was standing before her. 

lie was pale and somewhat haggard, but perfectly calm 
and composed, 

“1 beg pardon. Miss Effingham,” he said, without sitting 
down, though she had pointed to a chair, “for intruding upon 

von in this manner, and at this moment * ” As he spoke 

he turned his head over his shoulder, to see that the butler 
had shut the door; “but I do not know whether you are 
aware,” he proceeded, “that 1 had the honour of being a 
school -fallow of Sir ( ’harles Tyrrell.” 

Lucy could only bow, tor she was too much agitated to 
reply. 

“I am forced to be abrupt,” continued Morrison, “for there 
is no time to be lost. Sir Charles Tyrrell is, as you know, ac- 
cused of a horrible crime. There are Particular facts, which I 
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' cannot explain to you at present, which would prevent him 
from proving his innocence, except at the expense, and indeed 
utter destruction, of two other persons. Under these circum- 
stances he has judged it better to attempt to escape.” 

Lucy clasped her hands together, exclaiming, “Good God! 
has he succeeded?” 

“He has, Miss Effingham,” replied Everard Morrison, lower- 
ing his voice ; “ he lias made his way out of the prison, and is 
now within a hnnUred yards of this house.” 

Lucy sunk back in her chair and grasped the edge of the 
table, as if to prevent her from falling to the ground, so 
greatly w T as she agitated by contending feelings: fear, appre- 
hension, anxiety, and joy. 

“I beg pardon,” continued Morrison, “at being obliged to 
agitate you in this manner. But Sir Charles cannut, without 
seeing you once more, quit this country, which it is necessary 
for him to do for a time, till the other two persons whom I 
have spoken of are placed in safety. He dare not come into 
the house, as any one of your servants seeing him would lead 
to his being traced, and to the discovery of the road he has 
taken, which I have used every precaution to conceal. But 
if you would venture \o pass through the conservatory into 
the shrubbery walk beyond, you will find him there waiting 
for you. He has two or tliree times tried to make you hear 
through the conservatory, but finding it vain, I ventured to 
come in myself.” 

“I will go directly,” cried Lucy, starting up, “I will go 
directly!” and she turned towards the conservatory door with- 
out ‘the slightest hesitation. 

“I will remain here,” said Morrison, “in case any of the 
servants should come in ; but pray, Miss Effingham, beseech 
Charles to be quick, and to remember the boat is waiting.” 

Lucy paused for a moment, to say — 

“ 1 expect my mother to return every minute. But you 
may tell her all, Mr. Morrison.” 

Thus saying she left him, and entering the conservatory, 
unlocked tne door that led out into the shrubbery, and walked 
on. Ere she had taken ten steps, however, she heard the 
laurels rustle a little before her, and her heart beat so dread- 
fully that she feared she would have fallen to the ground. 
In another moment, however, the arms of Charles Tyrrell 
w r ere round her, and while she wept profusely with the tears 
of many mingled emotions, he pressed her again and again to 
his heart with feelings of unmixed joy. 

“My Lucy, my dear, my beloved!” he cried, “do I — do I 
see you once more?” 

Lucy dried her eyes, and gazed up in his face by the moon- 
light. 
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“Yon are very jale, and very hagggtrd, Charles,” she said* 
“Oh, what yon must have suffered!” 

“ Suffered, indeed, dear Lucy!” he said; “ I had not known 
that the heart of man could endure so much without break- 
ing.” 

“ But you are innocent. Charles?” she said; “oh, yes! I am 
sure you are innocent. Yet tell me so. Oh, yes, tell me so, 
and set my heart quite at rest!” 

“Have you doubted it Lucy?” exclaim ecPCliarles, in a re- 
proachful tone; “do you doubt it, Lucy?” 

She lifted her deep blue eyes to his face, and gazed at him 
tenderly, confidingly, but thoughtfully; while he bent down 
his eyes upon her with a look of deep and earnest affection, 
yet characterised by the strong emotions of the moment, and 
by some degree of reproachful sadness. But all was clear and 
noble, find open in that countenance, and Lucy, as she gazed, 
could not entertain a shadow of a doubt. Feeling that she 
had in some sense wronged him, though but slightly, slie cast 
her arms around him, and again leaning her lair face upon his 
bosom, she said — # 

“No, Charles; no, no, no! I do not doubt you. I know, 
I feel that you are innocent.” 

“As innocent as you are, Lucy,” replied Charles Tyrrell. 
“As I have hope in heaven, Lucy; as 1 love you truly and 
well; as I look for the continuance of your love, and as I 
place my whole hopes in this life on your affection, I never 
saw my unfortunate lather from the moment that I left him in 
the library till the moment I saw him lying dead in the same 
room.” 

“I believe you, Charles, from my heart,” replied Lucy; 
“indeed I have never really doubted you. I have indeed 
asked my heart whether it was possible; and in so doing I 
have thought of all your impetuosity and your fieryness, 
Charles. But I have remembered your noble nature, and 
the restraint I have often seen you put upon yourself, and 
the reply has still been, *no, it is impossible!’ ” 

“Hark !” said Charles Tyrrell. “There are carriage wheels. 
That must be your mother, Lucy, returned.” 

44 Oh ! mind not that,” said Lucy, “ mind not that. I know 
you ought to go, and yet, I cannot part with you so soon. It 
is terrible, terrible Charles, to see you leave me under such 
circumstances, and after such a brief moment as this. It is 
very, very terrible, Charles, aiul who knows when or how I 
shall see you again?” * 

“ Would to Cod you could go with me!” cried Charles Tyr- 
rell, pressing her to his heart. “Oh, Lucy! Lucy! what a 
fancy 1ms come up before* my eyes!” 

They were both silent lor several moments, and through 
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the open door of the conservatory they heard the voices of 
persons speaking in the drawing-room beyond. Lucy made 
no reply to what Charles Tyrrell had said. But her hand 
rested in his, and he thought he felt it clasp upon Ins some- 
what more closely than before, as if within her bosom there 
were feelings which echoed the wishes and thoughts of his. 
They now Heard a footstep in the conservatory, and she said 
rapidly — 

41 1 am your promised wife, Charles; and my view of such 
an engagement is, that I am as much bound to you for ever as 
if I had made the promise at the altar which I made in the 
woods of the park. I can never be any other man's wife so 
long as you live. I can never refuse to be yours whenever 
you ask" me to be so. Such have always been my feelings 
with regard to that engagement. Let that satisfy you. I 
have duties to fulfil towards my mother, or I would refuse ta 
accompany you nowhere/’ 

Ere she had well concluded these words there was another 
figure in the walk besides themselves. It w r as that of Mrs. 
Effingham. She came towards them with a quick step, and 
held out both her hands joyfully to Charles Tyrrell. 

“Welcome, Charles, welcome!” she said, in a low voice. 
41 1 am convinced you have done wisely, for I have seen, up at 

the park, Mr. , the barrister, who says, that, although 

there is no doubt of your innocence, yet you run great risk 
by staying. But conic into the drawing-room,” she added; 
“I have told your friend to lock the door. We shall not be 
interrupted there, and this night air chilis me.” 

Charles followed at once, still holding Lucy by the hand. 
The conservatory door was then locked, the curtains drawn 
over it, and all being thus made secure, the four persons there 
assembled stood and gazed upon each other, as if asking the 
still recurring question in life, 1 The what next.’ Mrs. Effing- 
ham's eyes turned from Charles Tyrrell to her daughter, and 
from Lucy to him. 

“Boor things,” she said at length, 44 yours has been a sad 
fate indeed! Jt is but the fate of few to knovr such early and 
such severe sorrow's. But console yourselves, my children; 
it has been often remarked, even to a proverb, that a certain 
portion of grief and care is always allotted to our life, and 
that when the clouds are early, the sunshine comes late; and 
when the spring-time is all bright and shining, the autumn is 
full of storms. Your early days have been dark and cloudy 
indeed, and I trust that the brightej part is yet to come.” 

44 Oh, may it be a prophecy, dear lady!” said Charles Tyr- 
rell, taking her hand and raising it to his lips. 14 Oh, may it 
be a prophecy! tor as T stand here, holding this dear, this bc- 
Jored girl by the hand, and think of parting with her for a 
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long anil indefinite time, with dangers, and sorrows, and all 
the accidents of fate between us — when I think of all this, and 
my utter desolate solitude in a foreign land, without a friend, 
without a home, without an occupation — with my name stained 
and dishonoured, my fortune withheld from me, and with all 
the bright hopes that animated me but a few days ago, so 
completely crushed under foot — I feel almost inclined to cast 
away this scheme for saving myself; to return to the prison, 
and to take my chance of what may come ; for the worst and 
most terrible death that could befall me could scarcely be 
more terrible than such a parting as this.” 

Mrs. Effingham gazed upon his face for a moment, and then 
said — 

“Tell me, Charles, is there a probability of you ever 
being able distinctly to prove yourself innocent to the satis- 
faction of all men? Mind, I do not doubt you in the least, or 
in any way ; for when we visited you at the fisherman’s cottage 
I twice saw a person there bearing the appearance of a lady, 
and certainly not in the rank of those that surrounded you. 
There are also parts of your conduct on the day of your father’s 
death which you do not choose to explaiu, right or wrong. I 
have combined these two circumstances in my mind together ; 
but remember that I believe your whole motives, vour whole 
•conduct, to he upright ami honourable, that I have not a doubt, 
that I have not a suspicion.” 

Everard Morrison advanced from the other side of the table, 
where he had been standing, and though there was a consider- 
able and unusual glow upon his ordinarily pale cheeks, he 
spoke in his usual calm and impressive manner. 

“Madam,” he said, “you are quite right. I will take upon 
me to answer for my friend. Those two circumstances are 
connected with each other. That lady tliat you saw is one 
very dear, perhaps too dear, to my ovm heart; and now', 
madam, to answer your question distinctly and closely, with- 
out putting him to the pain of saying a word upon a subject 
which he may think right not even to allude to, I will tell 
you that if he so chose to act, he could at once prove his in- 
nocence to the whole world ; that he will be able to do so, 
beyond all doubt, at an after period, but that he could not do 
so now without bringing certain destruction upon the heads 
of two other persons, and committing a great breach of trust. 
The facts I know from others, revealed to me as a legal ad- 
viser, and I put it to him, himself, yesterday, with lull per- 
mission to do so, w hether he w ould break the trust reposed in 
him, and save his life at the expense of others, or run the risk, 
the imminent risk of death. Madam, he chose like Charles 
Tyrrell, and to those who know him that is enough.” 

“I thought so; I was sure of it!” cried Mrs. Effingham, 
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while Lucy gazed up in the face of her lover with ner eyes 
dimmed with tears. 

“And you must be the sacrifice!” continued Mrs. Effing- 
ham, after a pause, gazing upon Charles with feelings of deep 
interest and compassion. “You must be the sacrifice to your 
own noble and kindly heart. Would to God that you were 
married to Lucy, that she might go with you, and be your 
consolation and your comfort!” 

Charles Tyrrell took Mrs. Effingham’s hands in his, and 
gazed into her face for a moment. 

“I fear I am very selfish,” he said at length, “for 1 am so 
tempted to ask you to let her go with me, that though I know 
yon require comfort too, I can scarcely refrain.” 

“But Charles, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Effingham, pale 
and very much agitated, “she is not yet your wifi^ She con- 
aiders herself as much bound to you as if she were. I know 
she does ; I have always taught her to do so. She will never 
he any others but yours. She shall be yours whenever you 
claim* her.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Effingham!” said Charles, “that it were so 
indeed! and not merely in name. I would claim her now, 
even now ; but I know I am acting selfishly. I know I am 
acting wrongly. I should be exposing her to perils, and dan- 
gers, and discomforts, and it is better that I should go now at 
once, and leave love, and hope, and happiness in my native 
land behind me. It is better that I should go,” and he dropped 
the hand that he held in his. 

“But Lacy,” said Mrs. Effingham, turning to her daughter, 
“have you thought of this? Have you heard of this? What 
do you say, my child, for my brain is bewildered, and I scarcely 
know what I am doing?” 

“I say, my dear mother,” she replied earnestly, “that there 
is but one thing on earth that would stop me from going with 
him; neither perils, nor dangers, nor discomforts, nor, if it 
must be so, the sorrows of a life itself.” 

“What then?” demanded Mrs. Effingham. 

“My mother !” replied Lucy. “To leave her to sadness, to 
solitude, and discomfort ; that, that is the only obstacle that I 
think ought to stand in my way.” 

“It should not stand in the way for a moment,” replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “were it not for other things. But think, 
Lucy, think of the world ; think of what the good and wise, 
as well as the vicious and malevolent, would say.” 

“For that, my dear mother,” replied Lucy, “I should care 
little, secure in the approbation of my own heart. When 
Charles spoke of such a thing — he did not ask me, bat merely 
spoke of it a moment ago — I thought over it all earnestly. 
Jf asked myself were these times of trouble such as took place 
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In the French Revolution, or in our own Great Rebellion, and 
he were forced to fly so suddenly, should I not do right to go 
with him? should I not be applauded for so doing? Who 
could doubt that I should? How much more need lor me to 
go with him now when he has so much more need of comfort! 
Would the world, which says so little against the woman who, 
in disobedience to her parents, or in opposition to her friends, 
flies from her home to te married in Scotland, would it blame 
me for crossing the sea to unite myself to the man to whom I 
was engaged before with the consent of ail; would it blame 
me, when I have so much higher objects, so much better pur- 
poses in view, when I neither oppose those who love me, nor 
enter into a family unwilling to receive me; when I go to 
share the sorrows, and the poverty, and the exile of the only 
man that ^ver I loved ; and if it did blame me, ought I to 
value its blame? If it did censure me, should I care lor its- 
censure ?” 

“No, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Effingham, u in that you* 
are right. In such cases as these, perhaps, removed from all 
the ordinary considerations of life, we must cast off ordinary 
considerations, and for once think abstractedly of what is just 
and noble, without considering the world, though that con- 
sideration of the world is in almost all instances a woman’s 
best and surest safeguard. Lucy, I will put no restraint upon 
you. Hviil not say do it ; for the responsibility is too awful 
even for me, who do not often shrink from responsibilities. 
You shall follow the dictates of your own judgment and of 
your own heart. Think not ox me for one moment, my child. 
I and poor Lady Tyrrell will console one another, and will, if 
you so decide, join you as soon as may be.” 

Lucy paused for a moment without reply. A thousand 
new and strange sensations, a thousand anxious and painftd 
thoughts crowded her bosom, and might be seen written in 
legible characters upon her countenance. The last thing that 
appeared there w r as the rushing up of the bright, warm, elo- 
quent blood, suffusing forehead, and cheeks, and neck, w'ith a 
deep and painful blush, while she held out her hand to Charles 
Tyrrell, and casting the other arm round her mother’s neck, 
hid her face upon her bosoni, and once more burst into tears. 
Mi's. Effingham pressed her to her heart, and looking upon 
Charles with a melancholy glance, she said — 

“Oh, Charles, Charles! when, with frank and noble confi- 
dence, you first told me of your love for Lucy, I promised that 
in the coining time I would repay that confidence to the full ; 
hut I little thought that I should ever have to put such a great, 
such an awful trust in you I But I can trust you, surely ; surely 
I can trust you with the safety, with the happiness, with the 
honour of my child?” 
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“Believe me, believe me, Mrs. Effingham!” replied Charles; 
“as soon as ever we reach the French shore, Lucy shall be- 
come mine by a fight that none can dispute. Bure, and inno- 
cent, and bright as she is, I do not believe that there is mor- 
tal man who would have the impious courage, even in thought, 
to ruin that purity or sully that brightness. 1 know that our 
marriage can be instantly celebrated in France, though we are 
now at war with that country, and £hc very first letter that 
Lucy writes to ytm, it shall be as Lucy "Tyrrell.” 

Still, however, Lucy clung to Mrs. Effingham, and raising 
her eyes to her face, she exclaimed — 

“Oh, my mother, my dear mother! how can I leave you? 
•Charles, Charles, ought I to be so selfish?” 

“It is I that am selfish, I fear,” said Charles Tyrrell; “for 
while I own, Lucy, that I would almost hear *leath itself 
rather than part with you under circumstances of such un- 
certainty, yet I feel that it is cruel to Mrs. Effingham to take 
you from her even now.” 

“Think not of me, Lucy; think not of me, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Effingham. “You know what I can bear, and how I can 
bear it. If you think it your duty jto go with him, and per 
haps, notwithstanding all dictates of worldly prudence, I maj 
think so too, act as you would act if I were not in existence : 
let me not in the least impede you. I shall do quite well ; 
and he certainly needs you with fiim more than I dof for i do 
believe, Lucy, that to a noble and an uncorruptcd heart, the 
love and society of a pure and virtuous woman, is not only a 
consolation under all circumstances, but a safeguard and a 
support.” 

Evorard Morrison had in the mean while remained silent, 
hut now, though he understood and made every allowance for 
the natural hesitation of Lucy under such circumstances, he 
felt that precious moments must not he lost for slight causes, 
and taking a step forward, he said — 

“Dear Miss Effingham, you are decided to go. I have said 
nothing hitherto in opposition to Tyrrell’s scheme, for where 
you are willing to risk so much, who shall talk of any other 
hazards? Let me, however, remind you, that every moment 
is precious. The tide serves just one hour before daylight ; 
the cutter will be off the point at that hour; a very short time, 
therefore, remains for your preparation ; arid even during that 
time Sir Charles ought to leave you; for though we have 
taken every precaution to prevent them from tracing us 
hitherto, and to mislead them in regard to the course we have 
taken, yet there is that natural connection between this place 
and our escaped prisoner, that suspicion will instantly look in 
tills direction. Should any search of the house be made while 
.he is still here, no possible means of escape would be left, lie 
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must, therefore, go on alone, leaving me to conduct you to 
the spot where we shall find him.” 

It vpry often happens in life, that our decisions are made 
for us by other persons taking it for granted that wc Have 
made them. Such, however, was not exactly the case in the 
present instance ; for Lucy had determined already to go, and 
all that Everard Morrison said only tended to hasten her ar- 
rangements for that purpose. If any shade of indecision was 
left, it was only expressed by her gazing alternately at Charles 
Tyrrell and at her mother, while the young lawyer was speak-* 
ing. When he had done, however, she put her hand in that, 
of Charles Tyrrell, saying — 

“ 1 will go with you, Charles. Now go on as fast as possible. 
I Avill lose no time, and will join you as speedily as 1 can. I 
may be agitated, Charles, 1 may be terrified, but I have no 
cart lily doubt that 1 am doing right, and therefore I will not 
fear. Do not stay here longer! Mr. Morrison is quite right. 
They may seek you, and what a terrible thing it would be if 
they were to find you here! Every sound that I hear makes 
too tremble. In a very few hours I will be with you. God. 
plcss you, Charles; God bless you! Go, and leave me for 
the present." 

Charles Tyrrell tore himself away, and pursued his journey 
alone, and fortunate was it, as it proved for him, that he did 
so. As soon as he was gone, Lucy hastened away, by her 
mother’s direction, to make what preparations ihe time ad- 
mitted, and Mrs. Effingham, instantly turning to Morrison, 
said — 

“■The next matter to be considered, Mr. Morrison, is, how 
we are to prepare Lucy's maid to accompany her mistress.” 

Morrison- started, and was somewhat surprised, as lie had 
not calculated at all upon Lucy taking anybody with her. 
He strongly objected, however, to the least hint being given 
to the fnaid in regard to Charles Tyrrell’s escape, although 
Mrs. Effingham guaranteed her fidelity, assuring him that the 
woman had been in her family for many years, having been in 
the first instance her daughter’s nurse. lie represented the 
risk, however, so strongly, that Mrs. Effingham said, at length — 

“ Well, since such is your opinion, I must go and persuade 
the woman to go with Lucy without knowing why or where- 
fore. 1 think 1 shall be able to do so; and it may, also, Mr. 
Morris’-on,” she said, “be necessary to add all the money I 
have in the bouse to their little stock ; for such a flight as this 
cannot be accomplished without great expense, and we cannot 
toll how long their absence from this country may be pro 
longed.” 

“ Sir Charles Tyrrell has already with him a very consider- 
able sum,” replied Morrison, u w T hich I procured from his- 
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mother in contemplation of this business. It is^ necessary 
however, to be fully prepared in such respects ; but I think if 
you have any jewels which you could give your daughter it 
would be even better than money; for a large sum of gold 
Would be cumbrous, and I do not well know whether the notes, 
which form now our principal money, can he used in France 
without great loss while we remain at war with that country.” 

“That can be easily managed,” replied Mrs. Effingham; U I 
have some valuable jewels, which I have not worn for many 
years, and which will go into a very small space. I will now, 
however, see about all these things, and prepare the maid to 
accompany lier mistress.” 

Thus saying, she left him, and Morrison, whose presence of 
mind and acuteness extended to the minute details of every- 
thing, instantly went into the conservatory, closed the door 
hy which Charles Tyrrell had gone out, locked and bolted it, 
drew down the curtain, closed the door between the drawing- 
room and the conservatory, locked it also, and placed the key 
on a small nail by the side of the door, where he saw another 
key hanging. 

He then sat down, took out a number of law papers from 
his pocket, made no scruple to borrow a sheet of paper from 
the writing-book on the table, and having folded it neatly, 
down into proper form, was in two minutes after Mrs. Effing- 
ham had left him busily engaged in making an abstract of one 
of the documents which he had spread out bcibre him. His 
only thought in so doing was, U I may as well employ the time 
in this way as any other ;” but the fact of his so doing proved 
of great advantage. 

He had written one page, and was half way down the second, 
when a loud ringing was heard at the bell. Before any of the 
servants could appear, though they ran to open the door with 
habitual quickness, the ringing was repeated, and wlien the 
footman arrived at the door, followed hy the butler, three or 
four men presented themselves, headed hy the governor of 
* le county jail. As soon as the door was open, the governor 
t : imanded sharply — 

“Has any gentleman been here to-niglit to visit the family?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler, at once advancing, “ there 
has; but I should like to know' why you ask?” 

“Because, sir, 1 ’ replied the other, “I am governor of the 
county jail, from which a prisoner has made his escape this 
night, and we have traced him here. What is the gentleman’s 
name that has been here?” 

“His name is Morrison, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Then there was somebody with him?” said the governor. 

“ No, that’s not true,” replied the butler, in a frank tone, 
Ait admitted scarcely of a doubt* “ there is no one but him- 
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self and our own family who have entered these doors to-night. 
Of that I’ll take my oath. He is in the drawing-room now, 
on business with my mistress, and will tell you so himself. I 
will go and call him.” 

“Stop! stop! my good fellow,” cried the governor; u you 
don’t stir a step. Take care of these good fellows, constable, 
while I go in. I must intrude upon the ladies at all risks. Is 
that the drawing-room door?” 

k VNo, sir,” replied the butler, “that’s the ante-room door, 
but it leads to the drawing-room. Go if you like, you’ll onlyi 
be thought a saucy companion for your pains; and if my mis- 
tress blames me it’s not my fault, you know.” 

Without making any reply, the governor walked straight 
forward and threw open the ante -room door. The door be- 
yond was partly open, so that he could see into the drawing- 
Toorn at once, and there was no possibility of anybody in it 
making their escape without being perceived. There, how- 
ever, sat Everard Morrison alone at the table, with half a 
dozen large law papers spread all over it, the pen in Jus hand, 
the abstract he Avas making lying before him and the ink still 
wet upon three or four lines preceding. 

As the governor entered, he lifted up his head to .see who 
it was; but his countenance betrayed nothing which could ex- 
cite suspicion. The whole appearance of the room, and of the 
young lawyer himself, was so natural, and so little calculated 
to awaken or confirm suspicion, that the governor at once be- 
gan to fear lie had been misled, especially as he had been 
guided in that direction principally by his own suspicions. 

It was necessary, however, to say something on the occasion, 
and ho therefore hurst forth, saying — 

“ Very pretty this, Mr. Morrison; very pretty this!” 

* k What do you mean?” said Morrison, in his usual calm 
tone. “What is very pretty? I don’t understand you.” 

“Why. here you send a woman to me,” said the "governor, 
'••asking admission to Sir Charles Tyrrell, and giving me to 
understand that it is Miss Effingham, and she turns out to 
be no such person, but lets him get out in her cloak.” 

\l never gave you to understand that it was Miss Effing- 
ham,” cried the young lawyer; “quite the contrary: in my 
note to you I told you I did not know who she was. I wrote 
in a great hurry, as I had to come here to-night; but I took 
care to tell you that, 1 am sure. If it bacl been either Mrs. 

I or Miss Effingham, they would have come to me of course, 
and I should have put their names down in the note. But I 
look especial pains, on the contrary, to say that the lady who 
[tad written to me was at the inn, and that I could not tell 
who she Avas, in order that you might act upon your own re- 
sponsibility.” 
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41 Precious responsibility business I seem to have made of 
it!” said the governor. 44 Why, I shall be turned out of my 
post.” 

44 Pooh! nonsense!” replied Everard Morrison; “any man 
may be deceived. But who is this lady, for she must have 
stayed behind?” 

‘"‘Lady!” exclaimed the governor. 44 She is no lady; some 
common woman* who speaks as broad as a waggon wheel. But 
she won’t tell who she is; and when I told her she would he 
•kept in there all her life till she did, all she said was, she 
would take a day to consider of it; so I thought the best way 
would be to come on here at once.” 

“And pray what do you want here?” demanded Everard 
Morrison, coolly; as if the governor’s coming there was the 
most extraordinary thing in the world. 

“Why, J # thought 1 should find him here most likely.” re- 
plied the governor. “It was natural that he should come here, 
rather than go up to the park, where he was sure to be laid 
bold of.” 

44 More natural that he should go up to London, than do 
cither,” replied Morrison. 44 I’m sure if I had helped him out, 
1 should have advised him to come here by no means,” which 
happened to be really the case, as Everard had strongly conn 
soiled him not to come to the manor at all. 4i However, go- 
vernor,” he continued, 44 1 can assure you that he is not here, 
for I have been here a long time, upon business with Mrs. 
Effingham, as you see, and 1 must have known it if he were. 
Mrs. Effingham and her daughter have both been with me till 
within these ten minutes, and I pledge you my word of honour 
that Sir Charles Tyrrell is not here, so you had better not dis- 
turb the ladies, for you can trust to my word, yon know very 
well.” 

44 Why, T think I can, Mr. Morrison,” replied the governor; 
44 but then what had I better do, do you think?” 

44 Why, that’s hardly a fair question, governor,” replied Mor- 
rison. 44 We lawyers, you know, arc never fond of advising a 
man to break out, for we of course lose everything by such 
means; but now that he has got out, of course I wish him safe 
through it; and then, cm the other hand, 1 should not like to 
give you wrong advice, so I shall give you none. Only one 
thing you may be sure of, you won’t find him up at the park, 
for he is a great deal too clear-headed to linger about places 
where everybody knows him, and where the first cottager 
might take hold of him and get the reward which is likely to 
be offered.” 

There was «o much reason in what the young lawyer said, 
that the governor was greatly influenced by it. He resolved, 
however, to send up a constable to the park, to make some sort 
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of search, in order that it might not be said he had neglected 
any effort to recover the prisoner. With the same view, also, 
he asked — 

“Where does that glass-door lead, Mr. Morrison, do you 
know?” 

41 Why, 1 fancy to the conservatory,” replied Morrison. 

44 1 should like just to take a look into it, however,” said 
the governor. “I don’t think you’d cheat life, Mr. Morrison; 
but 1 should like just to say I had made some search.” 

44 Oh, search, if you like!” replied Morrison, rising, and 
going towards the conservatory; 44 but I give you my word of 
honour that if he is in this house it is without my knowledge, 
or that of either Mrs. Effingham or her daughter. But let us 
make hasto* then, if you want to look into the conservatory; 
for if Mrs. Effingham comes down, as she said she would in 
a minute, we shall both of us look foolish, you know,” 

The conservatory-door was then opened, and the governor 
went in: but the place bore so much the appearance of* not 
having been opened since it was closed for the night that the 
look of everything, the calm tranquillity of the young lawyer, 
the surly frankness of the butler, the evidence* of legal busi- 
ness going on which the table displayed, thoroughly convinced 
the governor that lie had made a mistake ; and lie was in the 
act of' retiring to return to the county town, and pursue his 
search in some other direction, when Mrs. Effingham appeared, 
and drawing herself up with an air of cold dignity, looked 
first to the governor and then to Everard, as if lbr an expla- 
nation of his presence. Morrison instantly interposed, not 
wishing to plunge Mrs. Effingham into the quagmire of ex- 
planations, wherein the best compounded stories are apt to 
flounder, arid get themselves caught. 

“ Tiiis is merely a gentleman, madam, who came to me upon 
some business,” he said. 44 1 will see you early to-morrow, 
governor ; good night, good night!” and the governor retired, 
without adding anything more. 

When he was gone Sirs.* Effingham sunk into a chair, and 
pressed her hand upon her heart, which beat violently. Mor- 
rison, however, explained the whole to her, and fyld her that 
he believed the governor was completely deceived. 

4 ‘ We must take two precautions, however, She added, 44 when 
we ourselves set out. One is ^ascertain that the same num- 
ber of persons the governor brought with him* have rqmsscd 
the lodge-gates; the other, to ensure that there is no one 
watching in the field at the end of the park-stile. How long- 
do you think it will be ere Miss Effingham is ready?” 

44 Not half an hour,” replied Mrs. Effingham. 

44 Well, then, 1 will go and see myself,” replied Everard. 
44 But pray, my dear madam, in the mean time put her in mind 
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that she lias no time to lose ; for there is a walk of nearly six 
miles before her, and Tyrrell ought to be out at sea before day- 
break.” 

* c Ske will be ready in less than half an hour,” repeated Mrs* 
Effingham ; and the young lawyer proceeded to ascertain that 
all the avenues were clear. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The mdon had somewhat declined by the time 'that Charles 
Tyrrell had left the manor-house ; but she was still high enough 
in the sky to show him every object as he went along; and a 
lingering unwillingness to quit the place of his birth and of 
his youth, without taking one last look at the dwelling in which 
his motlier still was, and in which, perhaps, the body of his 
father still fey, led him back into the park, which, indeed, 
afforded as %ort a way as any other to the spot whither liis 
steps were be<$. He knew, indeed, that he must not suffer 
himself to be leen ; for though he did not think that any of 
the servants wfeild betray him, yet imprudence might do as 
much as treachery, and he therefore resolved merely to stand 
under the shaddjjv of the wood, near the spot where the buck- 
wheat was laid nit foT the young pheasants, and to be able to 
tell bis mother, jvhfcn he wrote, that he had come to gaze up 
at her windows, ftnq speak an unheard farewell ere he went. 

He accomplished %is intention in safety. The house was all 
closed, and the fenlyUights that were seen streamed through 
the chinks of thdbwinjlow- shutters in his mother’s room. He 
gazed up thcreatlfor some time, and then praying God to bless 
and protect her, lft turned upon his steps, and proceeded along 
the path to the sfpt ^hich we have before mentioned, where 
the walk separa |d fito two. There he paused, and hesi- 
tated. 

He had a str<Jg iAlination, indeed, to visit the garden-gate, 
near which his Mth«* had been murdered, and to ponder over 
that bio jdv spSbislf it could give any tidings* of the real as- 
sassin. However, that every moment was precious, 

and that tnfte Agit be various arrangements to make before 
he went >n^MKLitm| ship^which was to convey him to a 
foreign counfHjBfetlerei ' refrained, and turned upon the 
other path, the " of' the Ladies’ Walk, as it was 

called, and erc^^Wfebroiq the passenger by a small neat 
style into the oHHtelds be d. 

We have beBjecfcgcribel that walk of fine and sweeping 
beech-trees pljmted omtoe side of the broad gravel, and bend- 
ing down like a penthou^over it, but yet leaving a beautiful 
mm over the fields on the other side. The moon w r as shining 
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dear upon the country beyond, and bad so far declined as to 
pour its light under the branches of the beech-trees; and as 
Oharjes Tyrrell approached the extreme end, and still stood 
under the shadow, he saw that the walk was not entirely soli- 
tary, for about half way down appeared the figure of a man 
walking slowly up towards hiip. Who it was he could not 
distinguish at that distance, but he perceived that the arms 
were crossed upon the chest, an<%the nead Ijent down, as if the 
eyes were fixed upon the ground! After advancing for about 
a hundred yards towards him, tie figure stopped, and gazed 
out upon the moonlight ; then clapped his hands together, and 
advanced again in a meditative rianner. As it came closer, 
Charles recognised the figure of jjhr. Driesen, and thought to 
himself-- | 

“I suppose he has come to attend the funeral; for surely 
even liis cool nonchalance would n$t permit him to stay in the 
house all this time after my father^ death. However, he has 
acted in a friendly manner by me lit all this sad business, and 
also about Lucy, so that, perhaps, ie might stay, thinking he 
could be of use.” * 

The cause of Mr. Driesen’s stay was, not long after, ex- 
plained to Charles Tyrrell, for the will, which had been drawn 
up some time before his return from college, was found in the 
drawer of the library, and conve\§d to Mr. Driesen every- 
thing except the entailed estates anj| the jointure of Lady Tyr- 
rell. Besides an immense proper: in land and money which 
thus fell fcrr hhn, aJJ., the plate, tl furniture, the books, the 
cattle, the horses of History Pari ere his also, and nothing 
but the bare walls of the bouse r< ained to the young heir or 
his mother. 

Charles Tyrrell did not know ts at the time, though he 
learned it before that night wa&»ov] ; and he only looked upon 
Mr. Driesen as one whose pri is, or rather want of prin- 
ciples, he could not approve, 1 ho often acted kindly and 
justly from natural goodnes ling. 

Driesen gradually appro unconscious that any one 
was near ; but notwithsta a good fortune which had 

befallen him, his whole uelanchottr, his whole car- 
riage dejected; and as hej again near the spot where 

Charles Tyrrell stood, thg [eard him utter a deep, long- 

drawn sigh. When he was ‘ at the other end of the 
walk, which, as we have said f of great length, Charles 
crossed, it, suddenly passed o^j jthe stue, s&d took his way 
into the fields. » 

Turning short to the right, 1 pe he reacnld Harbury Hill, 
at the distance of about three i i from the park, he entered 
the woods which surrounded the dwelling of Captain Longly ; 
hut avoiding that house, he followed the left-hand path, wfiichi - 
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kept close to the edge of the wood, till it brought him into one 
of those long ravines, which, as we have said, ran down here 
and there to the sea-shore. 

Following this, ho was soon upon the beach, and walking 
rapidly on under the cliffs, so as to he as much iu shade as 
possible, he reached the house of good John Hailes, the fifher- 
jtnan, and knocked gently at the door. 

“Who is there?” said a voice from within, without opening 
the door. “What do you want at this time of night?” 

“It is I, Hailes. It is I,” said Charles Tyrrell. “Let me 
in, quick!” 

The door was immediately opened, and closed as soon as 
Charles Tyrrell had entered, lie now found himself once 
more in the fisherman’s cottage, surrounded by the family 
group that he had left there, hut with the sad absence of Iho 
mother. 

“Thank you, Hailes, thank you!” he said, shaking the ho- 
nest fisherman by the hand; “thank yon for all that" you have 
-done for me. But indeed, indeed, I am grieved that your 
wife should put herself in such circumstances on my account.” 

“You are out, you arc out!’’ said Hailes, “and that's quite 
enough. Here you are a free man upon the sea-shore, and 
they’ll not keep her in above a day. My neighbour’s wife ’ll 
take care of the babies, and I’m sure the ladies up at the house 
will be kind to them. But I thought Master Monison was 
coming with you?” 

“He will be here in a short time, Hailes, I trust, ” replied 
Charles Tyrrell. “He is only waiting for Miss Effingham.” 

“Ay, I thought how it would be,” said Hail.es:. “ I thought 
she would not let you go alone. But none of us ’ll be obliged 
to stay in foreign parts long?” 

“Why, my poor fellow, what chance is there of your re- 
turning?” said Charles Tyrrell. “I’m afraid you do not under- 
stand the law upon that matter. You will be looked upon as 
quite as guilty as the other; for in such cases the law makes 
no distinction. But has no inquiry been made yet? 1 Ins there 
been no examination into the affair? If not, why have you 
not, both of you, ffot away sooner?” 

“Why, as to tms business,” rej died Hailes, “ there has been 
no inquiry at all yet, and I could get away when I liked ; but 
then, you see, they’re watching him there like eats, about that 
smuggling business. They wdft know I bad nothing to do with 
it, and could pay nothing if they were to skin ine; but they 
think if* they once get him injfe the exchequer they'll squeeze 
him till he’s as dry as the sum of a dog-lish: so It cannot 
walk a step without having some ill-looking fellow at his heel# 
hi a minute, and he dare not put out his boat ibr fear of their 
being after him.” 
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“And where is Miss Longly?” demanded Charles Tyrrell. 
“1 wish to God we could persuade Morrison, before we go, to 
think differently of her conduct!” 

“She has gone back to her father,” said Hailes. “When-* 
ever he heard the word that that scoundrel spoke when he 
was dying, he took her back again with all his heart; and as 
for Master Morrison, if he would not take her back too, atid 
be fonder of her than ever, he’s not worth having her, I 

™y" T 

“Why, what did he tell you, then?” said Charles Tyrrell; 
“that must have been after I left you. From her own story, 
and the artless manner in winch she told it, 1 am perfectly 
sure that tier motive was innocent, though her conduct was 
certainly imprudent. But what did he sav? for when 1 left 
you he seemed quite dead, and he had certainly said nothing 
before.*' 

“Ay. av! hut lie came to life twice before we got him to old 
dimmy Harrison's cottage, and he vowed upon his life and soul, 
a- he was a dying man, that she was quite innocent.” 

“Yes, 1 heard him say that beforehand,” replied Charles 
Tyrrell; ‘■•but flint, would not be eriotigh to satisfy Morrison, 

I fear.*’ 

“Ay, ay! but lie told more of the story,” continued Hailes. 
“He said that her coming to meet him was not at all to gooff 
with him, as he wanted to make her, but because he had 
proved to her that he could ruin her father at a word, having 
.got an knight while he was staying there into all that Captain 
Louglv was doing in the smuggling line. lie acknowledged that 
he wrote to her to meet him in the wood at the top of the lull, 
'if she would save her father from ruin; and told her that, it* 
she came, lie would show her how she might completely screen 
him. The way which he proposed to her to do, when she did 
meet, him, was to go off with liim to Guernsey to marry him, 
though he would never have married her if lie had once got 
her there, ) doubt. But, however, she would not go, and when 
he tried to force her, she screamed, and brought the other 
young officer to help her, who wouldn't consent to any such 
work.” 

“That I heard from the officer himself,” said Charles Tyr- 
rell; “and if we can but get Morrison to believe this, all will 
be well. I wish site were here herself, that he might see her 
when he comes.*’ 

“ W liy, 3 ou see,** said 1 holes, “ that would be easily done, for 
if Longly know that you were here, he’d come down himself, I 
know, it he could; for Master Morrison told both of us yester- 
day, when he came down hero to speak to m y wife about going 
up to the prison, that when he had given 3011 leave to tell all 
30 u had seen, you taid you would* rather die than say one 
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word to get us into trouble, so he is bound to do anything 
that you choose to tell him.” 

u We’ll make an effort for it, however,” said Charles Tyr- 
rell. “It is very late. Do you think if I were to send we 
should find them still up?” 

“That you would,” replied Hailes, “that you would! for 
Longly said he would not go to bed till I sent my boy Jim 
here to tell him ’that you weTe safe.” 

“Well, then, my good boy,” said Charles Tyrrell, laying 
his hand on the boy’s head, “run up, as fast as you can, to 
Mr. Longly’s; tell him that I am here, and that I wish very 
much he would come down and speak with me, bringing bis 
daughter with him. If he can’t come himself, see if Miss 
Longly can come. She’ll not be afraid to come through the 
wood with you.” 

“Oh, no, that she won’t!” said the boy. “I suppose I’m 
not to tell anybody else but Captain Longly that you are 
here?” 

“On no account whatever,” replied Charles Tyrrell; and 
the boy's father added, “Keep a sharp look-out that you’re not 
watched, Jim, and be as fast as you can.” 

The boy then went away, and when the door was closed be- 
hind him, Charles Tyrrell sat down upon the edge of the bed 
on which he had spent so many a painful and weary hour : but 
the conversation between him and llailes was not continuously 
resumed. The youngest of the children, who had been awake 
when the young gentleman arrived, had now fallen asleep as 
it sat, and the father lifted it on the bed, and laid it thereon, 
without even rousing it from its slumbers. 

For nearly an hour then Charles Tyrrell and his compa- 
nion sat without speaking, in the silent gloom of expectation. 
Nothing was heard but the low sighing of the wind along the 
sea, and the dash of the waves upon the shore, and nothing 
interrupted the stillness but a single broken question, and an 
answer as brief as possible. 

At length, somewhat after one o’clock in the morning, there 
came a gentle tap at the door, and Hailes, looking out at the 
cottage window, said — 

“There’s a woman, so I may open the door.” 

The moment it was opened Hannah Longly glided in with 
the boy, and advanced joyfully towards Charles Tyrrell. AT 
the little coquetry of her manner and appearance was gone 
and anxiety, grief, and suffering bad given a higher and more, 
intellectual character to a countenance which had always been 
beautiful. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you free, Sir Charles 1” she said, 
44 and so is my father, to^hear that you are so. He told nu 
to say that he dare not come down, as there are people con 
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gtantly watching him, hut that you might tell me anything you 
had to say, and only to lay you r commands upon him, ,and 
they should be obeyed.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Miss Longly,” replied Charles 
Tyrrell, “it was you I wanted to speak to more than him. 
Will you forgive me for interfering a little with your affairs?” 

“I am sure you never do so but in kindness, Sir Charles,” 
she replied; “ and as I am very unhappy, an £ have no one but 
my poor father who takes any interest in me, I shall thank you 
most deeply for any counsel and assistance.” 

“Well, •then,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “to say the truth, 
I sent to seek you, because my friend, Everard Morrison, will 
be here very speedily, and I do wish to see you on happy 
terms once more before I go.” 

Hannah •blushed a good deal, and seemed very much em- 
barrassed. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I’m afraid I cannot wait; I ought to go 
very soon ; indeed I ought. I did not know he was coming,” 
and evidently in great agitation, she burst into tears. 

Charles Tyrrell took her hand kindly, saying — 

“Come, come, do not be agitated, my dear young lady! 
We are all, at this moment, placed in circumstances of an ex- 
traordinary and trying kind, and we must not attempt to act, 
or even to think, as we would in the smooth intercourse of 
ordinary life.” 

“Oh, but you do not know, vSir Charles!” she said, “or you 
would not wish me to stay. You do not know that he sent a 
letter, proposing to me, and after I had unfortunately written 
back what I thought was right, came all this terrible business 
apd my father’s anger with me ; and then Mr. Morrison sent 
me a cold and cutting letter, telling me that, as circumstances 
were altered, be set me quite free of all engagements to him: 
you do not know all this, or I’m sure you would not wish me 
to stay.” 

“I do know it all,” replied Charles, “and vet I wish you to 
stay very much, Miss Longly. Everard still loves you dearly, 
and if I am not mistaken, so you do him.” 

She cast down her eyes, but replied nothing, and Charles 
Tyrrell went on. 

“I must not have you throw away your happiness for the 
want of a little explanation. You will acknowledge, { am sure, 
that your conduct, unexplained, might well seem strange and 
wrong.” 

“Oh, some part of it was certainly wrong!” she said; “I 
did what was very wrong. I coquetted with that base young 
man, when I really loved another. I let vanitv and foolish- 
ness get the better of me, Sir Charles, and bitterly have 1 been 
punished. But T never entertained a thought of doing any 
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real evil, and when I went down to meet him it was with the 
thought of doing what was my duty, and what was fight alone ; 
for by that time 1 had learned to hate him, and to despise my- 
self for ever having given him any encouragement u. My lather 
would not hear me when I wanted to explain, and I was always 
afraid of mentioning to anybody else Hvhat was the pretence 
on which he lured me there, for fear of betraying my father’s 
secrets.” 0 

“Well then,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “for your own sake 
and for Evcrard's take a strong resolution ; explaii^to him all 
that you have explained to me. By means that you do not 
know, I can confirm every word that you say. Cast away 
pride, Miss Longly ; remember that your happiness and his 
are both at stake, and that happiness once cast away is seldom, 
very seldom, if ever, regained. ” 

“Ay, that is what I fear,” replied Hannah, “1 fear that it 
never can be regained. Do you think, then, that he is un- 
happy, Sir Charles?” 

"1 am sure of it,” replied Charles; “I have seen it, and I 
know it, Miss Longly. 1 know that he is not only unhappy, 
but will be unhappy throughout his whole life, if you do not 
candidly and kindly remove the serious cause for unhappiness 
that lie has, by explaining to him the conduct of one whom he 
Mill sincerely loves.” 

“Oh, if 1 thought he really loved me, and was unhappy!” 
replied Harmah Longly, “L would do anything to make him 
happy. 1 would tell iiim all. i would lay open to him my 
whole heart!” 

“That is all that is necessary,” answered Charles Tyrrell. 
“Stay, then, till he comes, and then tell him all. Let him 
see that you do love him ; make him understand that you have 
never loved anybody else.” 

“But how could I begin:” she said; “oh, I could never 
begin! He will come and look cold, and take no notice of 
me, and I should die of sliame and grief.” 

“No, no,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “he will do no such 
thing. But at all events let me begin the conversation with 
him. When they come, go you into the next room. Ton 
shall hear every word 1 say, and will find that- 1 do not do any- 
thing to lower you or to wound your pride/' 

“'Oil, jaever mind pride!'* cried Hannah Longly; “never 
mind pride. 1 have no pride now, Mr < ’buries ’’Tyrrell. L 
once indeed had too much, and very v.vak pride it mu, t have 
been for a fortnight’s s orrow has crushed it all entirely. Say 
anything you think fit; ( know you v/ili say what is right, and 
neither fear to humble me nor to wound, my pride. Only let 
him know that l am innocent of any evil or any evil intent, 

Vi.rO. ’1 1 *- •’ '* ’■ - 
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yet it was with no intent of doing harm, and was soon re, 
pented of.” x 

“Hark!” said Hailes, before she had well done, “I hear a 
step ifpon the shingles. Jim, run round into the other room, 
where it is dark, and look out of the window'. I don’t like to 
take out the board if* I can help it, for then the light streams 
out, and some of those fellows on watch at the top of the cliff 
may see, and wonder what we are doing at this time of night/ 1 

The boy obeyed, and returned in a mimile, while the step 
w'as still distinctly heard moving slowly along upon the loose 
stones. 

“It is a man in a wrap- rascal,” said the boy, “and I think 
lie’s get a cutlass under it, from what I see. But he’s not 
coming near here ; he is walking away to the eastward.” 

“Tbat’s*awkward,” said Hailes, “for that is just the way* 
they're coming.” 

A long and anxious pause succeeded, and not a w r ord was 
spoken by anyone; each listening attentively long after the 
sounds of the steps had died away. Nothing farther was heard 
lor some time, however, and Iiailes, after going into the next 
room to look out, returned, saying, that the beach was then 
all clear. 

“The moon is just going down,” he said “which is all the 
bettor tor us. But 1 hope this young lady won't be long, for 
before an hour’s over wc ought to be afloat.” 

“ Who do you take with you in the boat?” demanded Charles 
Tyrrell. 

“Nobody,” said Iiailes. “You must lend a hand yourself, 
sir. I dare not trust anybody, unless I’m forced to It; for 
though the folks next door are just like ourselves, you know, 
yet they are not quite ourselves either.” 

A moment after, rapid steps were heard upon the beach, anti 
then came a quick tap at the door. Hannah Longiy darted 
into the next room tike lightning, and in another instant Lucy 
Effingham, pale, agitated, and fatigued, was in Charles Tyr- 
rell's arms. She shed no tears, however, though there w ere 
the traces of many upon her cheeks; but the only words she 
could speak were — 

“Oh, Charles, I hope T am not doing wrong!” 

She had been followed into the cottage by Morrison and the 
maid-servant, whose bewildered look evidently showed that, 
notwithstanding ail Mrs. Effingham’s care, she was not fully 
prepared tor the situation in which she was placed. 

“ We have been delayed for half-an-honr,” said Morrison, 
“fearing to pass a man who kept walking up and down upon 
the beach just opposite the path where wx* were coming down. 
Luckily Miss Effingham saw him before he had seen us, anc 
wc waited till he went away round the point.” 
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“You are terrified, my Lucy,” said Charles. “I think we 
ad better go off as soon as possible. Yon will feel yourself 
more in security when you are on board the ship.” 

“I shall never feel myself in security,” replied Lucy, 4 4 till 
we have safely landed in France. You are going there direct, 
Charles, arc you not?” 

“No, miss,” replied Hailes, “we must go first to Guernsey, 
where the ship’s going; but not because she’s going there 
either, for she wcfiild go anywhere she liked; but at Guernsey, 
you see, we’re just as safe as if we were in France, and my 
brother, poor Bill, has a number of triends there, and so has 
Captain Longly , for th e matter of that. But, however, we must 
go to get passports, or letters of license, or whatever they 
call them, to go into France, or we should risk being made 
prisoners, you know. The captain of the ship, indeed, has a 
letter of license* for Bordeaux, where he often gets a good 
cargo of claret wine.” 

Charles Tyrrell whispered a word or two to Lucy, which 
brought the colour again into her cheeks ; hut she looked at 
him with the full confiding glance of love, and replied at 
once — 

“Oh, Charles, I have no fear on earth in those respects. I 
would trust myself any where, everywhere with you. I have 
not a doubt ; I have not a hesitation. But we had better make 
haste, had wc not, for I thought 1 saw the day beginning to 
dawn?” 

“There is one thing, however,” said Charles Tyrrell, “ which 
1 have to do before we go. Morrison, it concerns you. In the 
first place, youanust beg my mother to take especial care of 
Hailes’s wife a|jfefamily, and to see that they want none of those 
comforts which they would have had if he had remained to 
supply them by his industry. In the next place, Morrison, 
let me speak one word of yourself.” 

“ Oh, there is no fear of me !” replied Morrison, with a smile, 
mistaking his meaning. “1 am a lawyer, you know, Tyrrell, 
and accustomed to tricks of all kinds ; so that I have taken 
such precautions as quite to secure myself. They can prove 
nothing against me.” 

44 You mistake me, Everard,” replied his friend. “It is a 
matter of even greater importance I wish to speak of. It is a 
matter on which depends your happiness for life.” 

Morrison made a sign, as if he would have stopped him, and 
turned away his head, but Charles Tyrrell continued, without 
heeding the distaste he evinced for the subject. 

4 4 Hay, nay, Morrison!” he said, 44 you have shown me gTcat 

* These letters of license were Granted consf..vitV * l w r ' ^ '7-wv 
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and disinterested friendship; you have rendered me a most 
important service, and so also must I act to you. Let me ask 
you one question, Morrison.” 

“What is it?” said Morrison; “but indeed, Tyrrell, argu- 
ments upon such subjects as you are going to speak of are of 
no use. My line of conduct is determined on.” 

“Determined, then, I tear tor your own unhappiness,” re- 
plied Charles Tyrrell; “but, however, my question is this: — 
If a person whom you dearly love, should do Some act which 
you, without knowing all the circumstances, were to judge 
wrong, and you were thereupon to treat a person who loves 
you harshly and unkindly, what would be your conduct after- 
wards, on discovering that that person had acted with the best 
and highest motives, and on the purest and most straightfor- 
ward views W 

“Were such a case applicable to me,” replied Morrison, “I 
would take her to my heart at once, or rather fall upon my 
knees and beseech her to pardon me ! But such, however, 
cannot be the case with me; even her own father, Tyrrell, 
even her own father ” • 

“Judged of her as wrongly as you did, Morrison!” replied 
Charles Tyrrell. 

Lucy had looked on with interest; and with that peculiar 
talent which women so eminently possess for discovering, 
almost by intuition, the particulars of everything that relates to 
love, she had formed a very accurate idea of the principal cir- 
cumstances to which Charles Tyrrell alluded. Charles, who 
saw her face full of intelligence as he spoke, whispered a word 
or two to her, and without reply she glided into the next room, 
while lie went on still addressing Morrison. 

“I think, Everard,” he said, “that you know me well enough 
to be sure that no consideration on earth, no mistaken kind- 
ness, no weak view of removing dissension, would induce me 
to say one word that is not strictly consonant with truth. I 
now tell you, and pledge you my word of honour, partly from 
my own personal knowledge, partly from what Hailes, here 
present, has told me, that you have been entirely mistaken 
and deceived in regard to the behaviour of Miss Longly, and 
here she is to answer for herself at once. It is my lull opi- 
nion, Everard, that you owe her an apology, for she has 
suffer edmuch and greatly for that in which she was not at all 
in fault.” 

While he was speaking, the voice of Lucy Effingham was 
heard persuading, though with great difficulty, Hannah Longlj 
ta come forth from the other room. She succeeded, however 
in leading her out, half clinging to her for support, hal: 
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changed, because it was with those very feelings that, he had 
had to struggle, in doing what he believed to be a duty to 
himself, but all those feelings revived in full force at the sight 
of her he loved so much, and he advanced at once immediately 
towards her, for no eloquence that Charles Tyrrell could have 
used at that moment would have been half so efficacious m 
pleading the cause of Hannah Longly as the young lawyer's 
own heart. Upheld out his hand to her, and Hannah, with 
many a deep blush, put hers in his. 

“ What is this mistake, Hannah,” he said, “which haft 
deceived both your father and me, and made me very un- 
happy V” 

“My father is undeceived now,” said Hannah, “and so 
would you have been, too, if you had listened to me.” 

Hannah Longly seemed to feel that she had Regained her 
power, and perhaps there was a little inclination in her heart 
to use it, in order to punish her lover, even for doubting her. 
But lier heart had been chastened by adversity; and though 
she might have triumphed a little in former days, under such 
circumstances, she now checked c^en the inclination to do so, 
and determined to be happy herself in the reconciliation which 
she was sure would take place, and to make him so too as far 
as she could. 

Morrison, however, felt that he was in seme degree put 
upon his trial, and of course began his defence. 

“I was told, Hannah,” he said, “and told even by your 
father, that yon had goue out secretly and alone, to meet one 
of the most profligate and worthless of men; a mrui who de- 
graded the character of an officer in the navy to become a 
spy as well as an informer; to betray the very person of whose 
hospitality he partook, and whom you well knew, at the time 
you saw him, dared not set bis loot within your father’s doors, 
that you went out to meet him, I say.” 

“But why did I go out to meet him?” demanded Hannah, 
eagerly; “did they tell you that? No, Evcrard, because even 
at ib at time my father would not hear me; even when 1 did 
ftend him word, he would not believe me till he heard it frorp 
the man’s own mouth. But the reason I did go was because 
he wrote to me to say that there was only one means of saving 
my father from being utterly ruined by what he called extents 
from tile Exchequer, which I had often heard my lather too 
speak of with apprehension. He said that there was only one 
means to save him, and that if 1 would come out to meet him* 
at the place he mentioned, he would tell me what that means 
was. I was foolish to believe him, I acknowledge; but I saw 
by what had taken place on the very day 1 got his nate, by 
poor William Hailes, and all the rest, being dragged away to 
prison, how much power he had to do harm when he liked if; 
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and 1 dkl go to meet him, I acknowledge: but when he told 
me that the -only means to save my father, was to go with him 

to Guernsey, to be married to him there ” She looked 

steadily in the young lawyer’s face for a moment,, and them 
added, “ when he told me this, 1 thought of JOvcrard Morrison; 
and 1 refused to go, let the consequences to me and mine be 
w hat they would. I may have been foolish, Kvcrard, 1 know I 
have been silly and weak in man} 7 things, lmt # in this, at least, 
I do not think 1 was in the wrong.” ^ 

Morrison threw his arms round her, and kissed her cheek. 

“1 have done you wrong, Hannah,” he said, “f have done 
you wrong! 1 want no confirmation of your story hut your 
own word. J believe you fully, and 1 beg your pardon lor 
cut having doubted you.” 

"You may have confirmation enough, Master Morrison,” 
said Hailes, “for J heard that young scoundrel acknowledge 
the whole of the story just before lie ” 

Charles Tyrrell held up his finger, quickly exclaiming, 
“ flush!" mul Hailes remembering that neither Hannah herself, 
nor Lucy, nor the maid, were acquainted with the facts to 
which he was about to allude, paused abruptly, only adding, 
“well, f heard him acknowledge it every word, that’s enough, 
and so did Captain Longly.” 

“And J heard a portion of it, though not. the whole,” .said 
diaries Tyrrell, “from the officer of the cutter, who told me 
that if it had not been for his interposition, that young seoun- 
did would have forced her down to the boat.” 

“And I,” added Hannah, “can produce the letter which he 
wrote to me, if you are at all incredulous, Kverard; a letter 
that lie dare not deny.” 

“lie'll not deny or acknowledge anything more,” muttered 
Hailes to himself; and Kverard replied — 

“ 1 am not at all incredulous, dear Hannah, I believe every 
word you speak, and I will try to make amends tor ever having 
<!o«i!)tud you.” 

There now came a momentary pause. Hailes looked at 
< 1 h a rles Tyrrell, saying — 

“I think we had better be getting under way, sir. We 
have lost a good deal of time, and the ship is lying -to for you.”' 

As he spoke, the poor fellow turned his eyes upon hia, 
children, the one still sleeping on the tied, the other as much 
awake as ever; and then, going into the inner room to kiss 
the infant that was in its cradle, he came out with his eyes 
somewhat red. He then stooped down and spoke a few words 
in a low tone to his eldest boy, kissed bis forehead, and prayed 
God to bless him. 

The boy, who seemed to understand it all, was drowned in. 
Lears; but he spoke calmly to his father, saying — 
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“I would rather hare gone with you, father; but if I can 
help my mother, of course I will stay.” 

“Who’s to take care of the others, Jem,” said his, father, 
“till you r mother comes back? Look to them well, Jem, and 
be a good boy, and I’ll very soon come back to you, or you 
shall come to me. Now stay here every one, while 1 and 
Mr. — that is Sir Charles Tyrrell — go and get the boat fully 
afloat.” v - 

Charles accompanied him at once. The moon had gone 
down when they issued forth upon the beach ; the sun had not 
risen, and though there was some slight gray streaks upon the 
horizon’s edge towards the cast, the scene was all in darkness, 
for a slight haze prevented even the stars from being seen, so 
that it was in vain that Charles and his companion gazed out 
on either side along the beach, to ascertain if it were now 
solitary. They found the boat very nearly afloat, and seeing 
that a slight effort was all that was required to launch it into 
the waves, they returned immediately for Lucy and the maid. 

The small packages which they had brought with them, with 
some different articles of dress belonging to Charles Tyrrell, 
which Evcrard Morrison had the forethought to prepare and 
send to the cottage, w'ere first brought down and thrown into 
the boat, and then pressing Morrison’s hand, Charles Tyrrell 
hade him good-bye, and left him to escort Hannah at once to 
her own home, without waiting at the cottage, lest the depar- 
ture of the boat should attract attention, and the cottage be 
searched. 

Lucy had been very much agitated in parting with her 
mother; hut, perhaps, the most agitating moment of all had 
now arrived, when she had to quit her native land ; to bid 
adieu to every former scone and association, to break the lie 
between herself and all that she had loved and cherished in 
the former portion of her existence; to begin a new and un- 
known state of being, with clouds of the darkest hue and most 
threatening character in every part of the sky. Though she 
did not wee]), she ‘trembled violently as Charles Tyrrell led 
her down to the beach. 

Her maid w*as very much agitated too; but the w T oman was 
dessed with one of those minds which have a consolation in 
rifles, and a packet missing, for which she had to run back to 
he cottage, was an inestimable benefit to her. 

When they reached the margin of the sea, Charles took 
Aicy in his arms like a child, and carried her through the 
vater to the boat. Hailes performed the same office for the 
naid, and then the good fisherman lingered for a moment, 
nee more to kiss and call a blessing on his boy. 

But. a sound that he heard upon the beach" caused him to 
ut his farewell short. It w ? as that of a quick step coming 
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nlong the shingles, and the form of a man was clearly dis- 
erned, running with all speed towards them. The fisherman, 
an into the water to the boat as fast as possible, and he and 
Charles Tyrrell using their united strength to push her off, 
she was afloat in a moment. The boy had run back to the 
cottage, but the man who had been seen approaching came up 
at full speed shouting — 

“Boat, ahoy!, boat, ahoy! I want to go oft’ to the ship.” 

“Perhaps he really does,” said Charles Tyrrell. 

“Push off, push off !” said Iiailes, in a low voice, and with 
an agitated manner; but then immediately shouted in a louder 
tone, “I’ll take you when I come back again;” but still, while 
the boat got rapidly out to sea, lie looked towards the shore, 
and then, ^nuch to the surprise of Charles Tyrrell, said, 
“He’s not coming! he’s not coming!” 

“lie’s not coming!” echoed Charles Tyrrell. “What do 
you mean, Hailes: lie would be drowned?” 

Hailes made no answer, and Charles Tyrrell applied himself 
to comfort and support his fair Lucy. Agitation, terror, and 
sorrow, had by this time completely overpowered her, and 
while Charles supported her with his arm, and held her hand 
in his, she leaned her head upon his bosom, and for several 
minutes indulged in silent tears. The sea, however, was by 
no means rough ; the gray of the morning was changed into 
purple ; the haze which had obscured the sky cleared away, 
and a bright star was seen walking in beauty before the coming 
sun. 

“Look, dear Lucy, look!” said Charles Tyrrell, pointing to 
the star on which she turned her dewy e t yes at his bidding, 
“surely that is hope!” 


CIIAPTEB XX. 

The sun had risen high, the day was bright and beautiful, the 
green sea was just curled by a light breeze, and the schooner 
(of which, by the way, Captain Longly was undoubtedly a 
principal owner) skimmed quickly but easily over the waters, 
Having no nautical knowledge, we shall leave all the particu- 
lars of the sailing of the ship to the imagination of our readers, 
which in all probability will do much more lor it than anything 
that we could do, and confine our attention solely to the 
persons in w hose fate we have already endeavoured to interest 
tlie world. 

Charles Tyrrell and Lucy had been received by the master 
©i the schooner with every sort of bluff attention and respect. 
A high price hud been agreed upon for their passage: a strong 
recommendation had come from the much referenced Captain 
Longly, and Lucy and jber lover now sat together near tha 
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> of tIic vessel, while the maid below', with a predetermi- 
nation of being nick, was indulging her fancy in that respect, 
and good John Hailes walked up and down the deck as a 
passenger, and for the first time in his life perhaps turfied Lis 
eyes to the receding shores of his native laud with grief, 
regret, and hopelessness. 

When they had thus gone on some way, and their escape 
seemed perfectly^certain, Charles Tyrrell beckoned Hailes to- 
wards him, and spoke to him for a moment in a low voice. 
The man replied aloud — 

**Oh! yes, yes, sir, certainly. God filers you, sir! we are 
grateful to you a great deal, for having hidden the matter 
lor such a time, at the risk of your own life, to wish you to 
hide it any longer. Both I and Captain Longly told Master 
Morrison to say, 3011 might do just as you pleased, but J’m 
sure my young lady here ought to know. I wonder you did 
not tell her before.” 

*\I had taken the resolution,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “not 
to tell any bod3 r one word till either 1 was out of England, or 
you and Longly were. But, however, I may tell her now 
without any breach of confidence.” 

lie then resumed his seat by Lucy Effingham, and tokl her 
for the first time the history of his adventures on that day, 
when, after a violent dispute "with his lather, he left Sir Francis 
in the librar) r and hurried away into the park, as we have be- 
fore shown. 

The talc is not very long, but it required various other little 
incidents to be mingled with it, and wo shall not relate it, 
therefore, exactly in Charles Tyrrell’s own words, but endea- 
vour to abbreviate it as much as possible. 

While lying ill at the cottage of Hailes, the fisherman, 
Charles Tyrrell had been as kindly tended by Hannah Longly 
as by any other of the inhabitants of the fisherman’s abode, 
and as he recovered he heard from Hailes himself a consider- 
able part of her history, which he instantly connected in his 
■owu mind with what the officer of the revenue cutter had told 
him concerning Lieutenant Hargrave's attempt to carry her 
off. He found that she was now an exile from the house of 
her father, whose indignation at her having listened for a mo- 
ment to a spy and an informer, as lie termed young Hargrave, 
was so great, that he vowed she should never enter his doors 
again. Nothing was said respecting Everard Morrison ; and 
Charles Tyrrell, believing that although Hannah might possi- 
bly have acted rather imprudently, she was not near so much 
to blame as to call upon her head so severe a punishment, 
determined to do what he could to reconcile Longly to his 
daughter, by telling him what he had heard of her conduct 
from the officer of the revenue cutter 
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As soon as he was w!*H enough to ride out, he visited Ley 
ly’s liouse several times, but found his undertaking mite 
more difficult to accomplish than he had anticipated. Some- 
times* Longly could not be found, and at another time there 
was somebody else present; and even when Charles, at length, 
had an opportunity of speaking with him in private, he met 
w ith a far greater degree of stern and dogged resistance in the 
old sailor than he. had expected. 

From him, however, he learned two thifigs somewhat im- 
portant in their way; in the first place, that Lieutenant Har- 
grave had been hol ering round that neighbourhood ever since 
the duel; which fact confirmed his suspicions as to the quarter 
whence his lather, Sir Francis Tyrrell, had derived intelligence 
of an event which was unknown in Oxford; and in the second 
place, th;# on the very day prdVious to her meeting with young 
Hargrave, Hannah had received and accepted a proposal from 
his own friend, Everard Morrison, with which her lather had 
been highly delighted. 

Captain Longly, however, now swore that he would not let 
her marry an honest man like Morrison, even if Everard him- 
self were still inclined to tuke her; and there were mingled 
with Longly’s speeches, in regard to him he called that Jacka- 
napes Hargrave, dark hints of* some purposes of revenge upon 
him, which somewhat alarmed Charles Tyrrell. 

To interfere between Everard and Hannah was a thing that 
Charles Tyrrell w ould never have dreamed of attempting, un- 
less fully and entirely convinced that she had not behaved ill.. 
List still he laboured hard to reconcile her to her father, feel- 
ing that the harshness of his conduct was likely to dri\e her 
to evil by despair. 

He seemed to make some impression upon Longly at length, 
ami ere he left him the day beibre the fatal catastrophe of tin 
death of Sir Francis Tyrrell, the old captain shook him heart il) 
by the hand, and thanked him lor what he had done. 

u I’ll tell you what. Mr. Tyrrell,” he said, U 1 am going to 
send down, to .John Hailes, at whose house the girl" is this 
afternoon, and I’ll hear what Unites says about the matter; so 
you i-eo, I’m coming up close to the park to-morrow*, about a 
little business, and if you'll meet me just at the park-stile, at 
half-past eleven o’clock, exactly, I’ll tell you the last word of 
my mind, as \ou take an interest in the silly girl. Mind don’t 
be later than half- past eleven, lor I’ve got business to settle in 
a quarter of an hour or so afterwards, and most be off.” 

diaries Tyrrell promised; and as it struck him that if 
Longly and his daughter could only he brought io meet again, 
they might easily be reconciled, he wrote it note to Hailes ai- 
med lately, and sent it to hiss cottage, tolling him of his wishes; 
informing him that Longly had promised to meet him at the 
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park-stile, and begging him to bring Hannah Longly there, in 
the hope of reconciling heT to her father. 

Two things, however, prevented Hailes from following his 
directions : the first of which was, that Hailes himself could not 
read a word of the letter, and was obliged to apply to Hannah 
to read it for him; and she, terrified at her father’s anger, re- 
fused to go without his knowledge. The second was, that 
Hailes, that night, had a conversation with Longly himself, 
which precluded the possibility of his obeying.- That conver- 
sation, though we certainly cannot do rail justice to it, we 
shall attempt to give, at ieast in part, as it was somewhat 
curious and characteristic. 

“Well, old John Hailes,” said Longly, as soon as the other 
entered hi9 abode, “I want you to lend a hand in a matter to- 
morrow, that, mayhap, you nev^r meddled with before in your 
life.” 

“ What is it, captain ?” demanded Hailes. “Anything that I 
can do to serve you, I’m sure I will, with all my heart and 
soul.” 

“Why, the matter is this, Hailes,” said Longly, “I’ll not 
life a minute longer than I can help without having my 
revenge on that fellow Hargrave; and I’m resolved to have 
satisfaction, like a gentleman. Why shouldn’t I, as well as 
another, though I fought my own ship and he fought the 
king’s, and d — d badly too, if all stories were true. However, 
I know well enough that if 1 were to sit down like another 
and write him a note, saying, 1 Mr. Longly ’s compliments to 
Lieutenant Hargrave, looks upon him as a scoundrel, and will 
be obliged to him to give him satisfaction,’ he’d shirk the busi- 
ness, and talk about his being a king’s officer; so«I just copied 
-out what I saw in a newspaper, and sent him, saving, ‘If Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave will be under the park-wall of Sir Francis 
Tyrrell’s park, at twelve o’clock to-morrow, precisely, lie will 
bear of something to his advantage and I wrote down below, 
< 3f he doesn’t like coming alone he can bring a friend with 
him.’ I gave it to a shrewd boy to carry, and told him not to 
tell him who it came from ; and the little rascal made up a 
story for himself, and told him it was a lady had given it to 
him. So he’ll come, you may be sure, Hailes, and if once I 
get him under the park-wall, he shall have his choice of the 
pistols, and stand a long-shot, or I’ll know the reason why. 
So I want you, John, to come and be a witness, and see that 
I do everything fair, and let him have his shot before 1 take 
mine.” 

Hailes agreed, very willingly, to go ; for without attempting 
to define the idea in his own mind, of absolutely killing Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave, the good fisherman could not have conceived 
m<more pleasurable excursion than one, the object of which 
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was to. punish a person whom he considered as a most odious 
villain. 

The matter was all arranged, and Longly set out, to be at 
the p&rk-stile, which was at some distance from the spot he 
had appointed for the meeting with Hargrave, in time to hold 
the conference he proposed with Charles Tyrrell. 

That gentleman, as we have seen, was delayed some time 
by the dispute with his father, and some tiiqp longer by find- 
ing the door of the garden, through which he had intended to 
take his way, locked, and the key taken out, instead of being, 
as usual, wide open. When he arrived at the park-stile, then, 
he found nobody on the spot ; but he heard some voices talk- 
ing loudly, at some distance, and fearing that Hannah and her 
father had met, without any person present who might have 
sufficient fhfluence to bring about a reconciliation between 
them, he hastened on, as fast as possible, towards the spot 
from winch the sounds appeared to come. 

What was his surprise, when, on arriving at the ground, he 
found Longly, with a pistol in one hand, insisting upon Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave taking the other, which he held out to him, 
and John Hailes, standing by, with the pistol-case, an extra- 
ordinary and not very expert second. Hargrave was as pale 
as death, and as Charles came up, he heard him say — 

u Sir, your design is to murder me, I see it clearly; to 
murder me for doing my duty as a British officer, and giving 
information of a gang of smugglers, of which you are the head. 
You may commit the murder, if you will ; but it shall be all 
upon your head; for I will not countenance it by taking the 
pistol. I have done my duty, and that is enough; and 1 must 
take the consequences.” 

“Come, come, Master Lieutenant, that won’t do!” replied 
Captain Longly. “What I demand satisfaction for is for no- 
thing to do with the smuggling, but for coming to my house 
and trying to seduce my daughter, and making her go away 
to meet you in the wood.” 

“I declare to heaven!” cried young Hargrave, “she’s as 
innocent as you are.” 

“Ay, ay, innocent enough, I dare say,” replied Longly; “if 
1 thought she wasn’t I’d pitch her into the sea. But it’s not 
for want of your trying to make her otherwise, and thatfc 
what I demand* satisfaction lor.” 

“You demand satisfaction!” oried Hargrave, his blood be- 
ginning to get. up; “what right have you to ask for satisfaction 
of a king’s officer? Oh ! here is Mr. Tyrrell, come, 1 suppose, 
to aid and abet in this business.” 

But Longly replied at once, without taking any notice of 
Charles Tyrrell for the moment — 

“What right have I to demand satis&ction!” he said, look- 
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ing for the time really dignified, “IT1 tell you what -right I 
have, Mr. Hargrave; first, I have fought the enemies of my 
country oftencr’ and better than yourself'; next, you havy come, 
of your own good-will, to dine at my table ; you have borrowed 
money out of my purse ; you have shaken my hand, and owned 
that I was a good friend to you; and if 1 was good enough to 
be your friend when you behaved well, I am quite good enough 
to be /your adversary now that you have behaved ill; so you 
shan't slink oil* under your quality, like a lousy Dutch lugger 
under British colours. Mr. Tyrrell, you didn’t come to your 
time; but I’ll talk to you in a minute, after I’ve settled with 
this fellow/’ 

“Longly, Lougly! think what you are doing,” said Charles 
Tyrrell, coming up closer, “you are very much in, the wrong, 
depend upon it.” 

“Why do you, too, mean to say that T am not as lunch 
entitled to satisfaction as any gentleman amongst you ally” 
demanded Lougly. u I’ll tell you what, Mr. Tyrrell ’’ 

But < -harlcs Tyrrell interrupted him. 

“ 1 do not mean to say that you have no right. If we have 
a title to make fools of ourselves at all, I'm sure l do not see 
why one person should not do it as well as another; hut the 
matter is thL, Lougly; here, in the case of Mr. Hargrave you 
have two ollences mingled up together, and you never can 
separate them, either in your mind or in the eye of the law. 
He, L understand, informed against you in regard to some 
matter of smuggling, which has not been proved; and though 
he may have behaved very ill in other respects, yet, depend, 
upon it, it. will always be considered that you sought revenge 
tor that faience, and if you shoot him, you’ll be hung, to a 
certainty.” 

“ 1 don't care a replied Lougly; 11 1 say it’s about Ins 

conduct to my daughter that I’ve brought him here, and he 
shall fight me, or I and John Hailes here will turn him round, 
and kick him from this spot to the town, and all down High. 
£k'’cct, which will he a pleasant, thing, won't it, lor one of the 
king’s officers, ns he calls himself? So you may stay, and see 
it if you like, for what I’ve said I'll do.” 

“Db, 1 shall certainly not stay a moment longer!" replied 
Charles Tyrrell. “I cannot prevent you; bqjt I have warned 
you how wrong you are; and turning on his heel he walked, 
hack towards the stile over which he had come, just as Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave, who was grow ing angry, was chiming in with 
a reply not at all likely to soothe the indignation of the other. 

Before rharJes Tyrrell had gone a hundred yards, however, 
he heard some one exclaim, “Make ready! present! fire!" 
which was instantly followed by the discharge of a pistol. He 
could not resist the temptation to turn round and look, aud he 
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beheld Longly and his adversary standing at the distance 
about twtdve yards from each other. A pistol was in Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave’s hand, and his arm dropped by his side, as if 
he had just discharged it. At the same time Longly* arm 
was extended, and at the very moment that Charles Tyrrell 
turned round, there came a flash from the pistol, a quick re- 
port, and Lieutenant Hargrave staggered, fell upon his knee, 
struggled up fjgain, and then fell back at full length upon the 
ground. 

Charles immediately ran up, and joined Longlyand Hailes* 
Who had gathered round the body. The unfortunate young 
man drew one or two convulsive gasps after Charles Tyrrell 
arrived, but he uttered not a word; and though lie once or 
twice opened his eyes, it was evidently with no consciousness 
of anything that surronnded him. In a moment after he gave 
a sharp shudder, the small remains of colour in his once florid 
countenance was succeeded by an awful ashy paleness; and 
though it was afterwards found, as we have seen from Hailes'# 
account, that lie revived twice before the spirit Anally de- 
parted, Charles Tyrrell mul his companions were fully con- 
vinced that he was dead at that very time. 

’They all gazed on him for a moment as he lay stretched 
upon the grass, and then Longly turned to the young gentle- 
man, saying — 

‘‘Now, Air. Tyrrell, if you think as you did just now. you 
bate nothing to do but to go and send down people to rake us 
up. As for any wrong T\e done, .my heart's at rest; i’ve 
gh on him Tie first shot at myself, and if lie was such a fool and 
»uch a coward as not to be able to hit such a great grampus as. 
! am, that's not my fault. l>ut he's had fair play and a good 
distance : and so help me God! when 1 come to lie like him* 
as I have thought of nothing throughout this morning but hi# 
shameful conduct to my poor motherless girl; so now, go if 
you will, and send down constables for us; for if I’m to be 
hanged. I’ve had something lor it at least.” 

u i\o, no. Longly.” replied Charles Tyrrell, holding out hb 
hand to him ; I will betray no man, and give you my honour, 
unless i ain put upon my oath against you, will neter say one 
word of what 1 ha\ e seen this day. I am sorry for you, Longly, 
for { fear the time will come that you will bitterly repent wlutfc 
you have done." 

“Xot I. not L!" replied Longly; “F have done nothing but 
what's right, and what he well deserved; but f always knew 
you were a gentleman and a man of honour, Mr. Tyrrell, and 
I’m \ cry much obliged to you, for you see, if you hold your 
tongue, nobody need know anything about this business. 
There's a man here, living not many hundred yards off, in 
whom 1 can trust; and if wc can but get the body there with- 
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out being caught, we can stow it away, and nothing more be 
said about it.” 

A slight shudder came over Charles Tyrrell’s frame, apd he 
replied — 

“With that, of course, I can have nothing to do, Longly, 
but in everything else you may depend upon me. I will in no 
degree betray you, for I feel for you, even though I think you 
are wrmig.” • % 

“Nofno,” replied Longly; 44 of course you can have nothing 
to do with the business, so the sooner you are gone the better. 
God bless you, sir, and make you happy !” 

And without reply Charles ‘Tyrrell turned once more, and 
hurrying along under the park wall, re-entered the domain, 
not by the stile at which he was to have met Longly, but by 
that which led to the end of the Lady- walk. With hie mind 
filled with painful images from what he had seen, he returned 
to the house and traversed the library, as we have before 
seen, without speaking to Mr. Driesen, or indeed holding com- 
munication with any one, till he had entered his own room 
and locked the door, that lie might have a few minutes to 
calm his mind, and think without interruption over what had 
occurred. 

He had remained there lor some time before he perceived 
that in raising up the head and shoulders of the unhappy 
young man, wnom he had just seen slain, both his hands and 
shooting-jacket had been stained with blood; and though he 
did not think it necessary to take any means of removing the 
spots from the shooting -jacket, he washed his hands with a 
feeling of horror and disgust at finding them dabbled all over 
with human gore. 

He had scarcely finished when Mr. Driesen knocked at the 
door, and feeling himself perfectly innocent, he opened it with- 
out hesitation. Of the affair between Longly and young Har- 
grave he heard no more, till he himself became the tenant of 
a prison. But the news of what had occurred at Harbury 
Park spread through the country, and was bruited in all the 
newspapers. Before two days were over Longly found that 
Charles had suffered a verdict of u wilful murder” to be re- 
turned against him ; and had allowed himself to he carried to 
prison, rather than declare where he had spent that time 
which he, Longly, himself could but too well account for; and 
moreover, that his hands and coat had appeared stained with 
blood, which he, Longly, himself had shed. 

As soon as this was known to him, he sent off for young 
Morrison, and the result we have already seen. 

Such was the tale that Charles Tyrrell had to tell to Lucy 
Effingham, as she sat beside him ou the deck of the vessel; 
and in telling it, though he softened some of the circumstances 
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as faras possible, and entered into none of the minute details 
which* had pained and horrified himself, he told her enough to 
agitate her by very different emotions; by joy and satisfaction 
to find that there existed a power of proving his innocence 
beyond all doubt, yet mingled with horror aim dismay by his 
account of scenes, into the passions producing which, a gentle 
woman’s heart could but feebly enter. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The morning passed over brightly and tranquilly; the sea was 
calm, the sky, with the exception of a few faint gray streaks 
scattered about it in different directions, was quite clear, the 
wind favourable, though not full, and nothing was seen over 
the face o£the ocean but a few scattered fishing-boats, and the 
distant gleam of white sails making their way to various points 
upon the horizon. There was a quietness in the scene, a 
peaceful mildness in the aspect of the treacherous sea, which 
brought a calm to the bosom of Lucy Effingham and Charles 
Tyrrell. They felt as if the time which had passed before, 
had been a period of turmoil and vexation, of grief, care, and 
anguish, and as if now r had begun another state : as if this was 
the first day of a tranquil existence. 

Towards three o'clock, however, not exactly to windward, 
but somewhat more to the south-east, the blue of the sky, 
which had extended at first clear and distinct from the zenith 
to the horizon, began to change to a sort of lead colour, as it 
approached the verge of the sea. As the time went on, it 
grew deeper and deeper in line, not separate and defined from 
the rest of the sky, but blending into the blue as it approached 
the zenith, yet at the height of a few degrees above the waves 
presenting the colour of a dark cloud. Across this, too, there 
began to appear small detached masses of a cloud of a different 
colour, a whitish or silvery gray; and Hailes and the captain, 
who had passed the greater part of the day in walking up and 
down the deck, side by side, paused and looked out in that 
direction several times, commenting on what they saw with 
laconic briefness. 

Another object, however, soon after attracted their attention, 
which was a vessel right to windward, with all sails set, and 
coming up apparently with a much stronger breeze than they 
themselves possessed. The captain of the ship watched the 
coming vessel for a minute or two through his telescope, and 
then handed it to Hailes, who watched her accurately also 
for some time, and then replied to something that the master 
had said to him, u Yes, she is,” and added a very unnecessary 
oath. 

The captain again took the glass, and after having resumed 
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his examination for some time, he turned round and gave 
orders for making more sail. Tit esc orders were promptly 
obeyed, and ere they had been executed long, the wind began 
to freshen. The sea at the same time became somewhat 
rougher, and the schooner cut through the water with far 
greater rapidity. 

Charles Tyrrell began to be a little apprehensive, judging 
from what he remarked, that the captain found greater reason 
to hurry his voyage, than he had at first anticipated. Leaving 
Lucy for a moment, he approached Hailes, and asked him, in 
a low tone, what vessel that was they had been looking at. 

“She is the revenue cutter,” said Hailes; “at least 1 think 
bo, by the cut of her sails.” 

“Is there any chance of her coming up with usV" demanded 
Charles Tyrrell. 

“Oh! bless you, no, sir;” replied he. “As for sailing, well 
out-sail any cutter in the service; but I’ve heard say. that 
alie’ll go nearer to the wind than any vessel that ever was 
seen, and you see it's looking a little dirty to the south-east.” 

Charles returned to Lucy, not more at ease than before ; 
but she seemed to have no idea of danger, and feeling no sick- 
ness, enjoyed the sight of the waves dashing past the schooners 
sides, as she cut her way straight through the miust of them. 
Charles Tyrrell, of course, said nothing to rouse her appre- 
hensions; but he could not refrain, from time to time, from 
turning his eyes to the vessel that was ibilowing. and which 
he felt sure was gaining upon them in some degree. As tile 
wind freshened every moment, however, and more sail was 
set, the schooner made greater and greater way through tin- 
water; but the motion of the vessel was greatly increased, and 
the captain advised the young lady to go below . Lucy assured 
him that she was very well; hut lie replied — 

“ Yoifli soon have to go down, ma'am however; for 1 think 
it’ll rain before night; ay, and very soon too.” 

The captain's words were prophetic, for ere half an Lorn 
more was over it did begin to rain, blowing at the same time 
very hard, so that the spray was dashed over the whole deck. 
and rendered it no longer a pleasant station for a lady. 

As it now wanted not long to night, Lucy agreed to go down 
into the cabin, though the heat below was oppressive, and she 
felt a greater degree of confidence and security when she saw 
what was passing around her. She gave way to no weak, 
fears, however, though the novelty of her situation, the extreme 
motion of the vessel, the gale that, was beginning to blow hard 
upon shore, and various other circumstances which she might 
have remarked, might well have afforded cause for apprehen - 
sion to a person by nature less timid than lierseif But Lucy 
had, as wc have said, much command over her own mind ; and 
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though her imagination was quick, she would wot suffer it to 
dwell upon any circumstances that might unnerve her; hut, 
both •.for the sake of Charles Tyrrell and herself, would give 
way to nothing but hope, unless it were that more confident 
trust in Providence which never abandoned her. 

Alter remaining with her some time in the cabin, which 
was rendered less pleasant* or rather more unpleasant than it 
otherwise woujtl have been, by the piteous sjghings and groan- 
ing* o!‘ the maid, Charles Tyrrell went again upon deck, to 
see bow everything was going on. He found both Ilailes and 
the master looking somewhat, anxious, and on questioning the 
former more closely, he found that the vessel, which was still 
<:i.M)iietJy to he seen following, was ascertained to be the 
revenue cutter, and that she was decidedly in chase of them. 
The winu had shifted a little, and blew stronger than ever, 
and though we cannot describe the manoeuvre which the king’s 
ship was performing in the proper nautical language, yet we 
can tell the impression which Ilailcs's account produced upon 
the mind of Charles Tyrrell, and which was, that the cutter, 
by some peculiar quality in her sailing, was trying to get out 
farther to sea than the schooner, and to keep her nearer the 
hind with a lee shore and a strong wind. 

Hailes, however, rubbed his hands when he concluded his 
account, saying — 

u We’ll heat them yet; for you can see this schooner will go 
through what they can’t go through, lor the life of them.” 

Charles Tyrrell, however, went down to Lucy with a 
heavy heart. He saw evidently that greater danger ami dis- 
comforts were awaiting his course than lie had anticipated, 
mad he blamed himself severely for having persuaded Lucy to 
take a share in the fate likely ito befall him. 

It was now beginning to turn dark, the ship was heeling 
fearfully with the press of canvass and the strength of the 
wand, and it was impossible lor Lucy to conceal from herself 
that it was blowing a gale, that they were going with the 
most tremendous rapidity, and that there was a terrible sea 
running. 

Charles endeavoured to amuse her as much as he could, 
and talked upon every subject that he thought would interest 
her, speaking with hope and expectation of the morrow, and 
|X)inting tenderly, and yet ardently, to the time when she 
should become his own, and the happiness of each be linked 
for ever with that of the other. Of course this was the sub- 
ject of* all others the most likely to interest them both; but 
still he could not help seeing that sometimes, when a sharp 
sea struck the ship, and made every timber in the whole frame 
thereof quiver, Lucy fixed an anxious gaze upon his lace, aa 
if she would fain have inquired, vis there any danger*?’ 
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At length, towards nine o’clock, he said— 

“Well, dear Lucy! I will go tip and see how we are going 
on. It is a very rough night for so young a sailor as yotf are ; 
but do not be alarmed, my beloved ; I feel confident that we 
shall get tlirough it all.” * 

On arriving upon the deck, Charles found the night indeed 
tremendous. It was raining hard, the wind was coming in 
sharp, heavy gust-s, the shore was seen distinctly within no 
very great distance of the ship, and the schooner itself was 
bounding on tlirough the waters like some terrified bird 
cutting through the air in full flight. The night was not so 
dark as might have been expected, however; for the full 
moon, though hidden by the clouds, still gave some degree of 
light, and Charles Tyrrell, looking out for the vessel which 
he had seen in chase of them, thought he could distinguish it 
farther out to sea than that which bore him ; but much nearer 
than it had appeared before. 

He had scarcely been five minutes upon the deck, however, 
when he w r as confirmed in the supposition, by a bright flash 
seen in that direction, followed by the heavy roar of a camion, 
mingling with the sobbing of tlic wind. 

“Ay, fire away,” said Hailes, “fire away! Well see you 
at the bottom first. This is an awkward job, Mr. Tyrrell,” 
he said; “a devilish awkward job!” 

“Its a terrible night, indeed,” replied Charles Tyrrell; 
44 but do you think there is anjf immediate danger of the ship?” 

“Oh! it’s not the night at all,” replied Hailes. “It’s had 
enough, to he sure; but I’ve gone through twenty worse 
nights than this; but it is that cursed cutter. You sec, all 
we could do, she’s got the better of us. If* we can get round 
the Nose, you see, and across the hay, without getting aground 
on the spit, we shall do well enough, and send her to the devil. 
But the wind’s blowing dead ashore. She can go far nearer 
to the wind than we can, and I doubt very much whether she 
won’t drive us into the bay; and there, you know, she has us 
safe.” 

41 And what is to be done, then?” demanded Charles 
Tyrrell. 

“Why, that is what I don’t know, sir,” replied Hailes; 
44 but I think you had better come and speak to the captain, 
and ask him. He’s at the wheel.” 

Charles Tyrrell accordingly walked up with Ilailes, and 
put his question as briefly as possible; for he saw that all the 
master’s energies were at work, and required also,*in the 
steering of the ship. 

“Wliat is to be done, captain?” he said. 

44 Why, upon my soul, sir!” replied the captain, 44 1 don't 
: > ovr, I’ve done my best for you, and no man can do more. 
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I’ve risked the ship in a way she was never risked before. If 
we gel? round the 2sose, I am afraid it’s all that we can possibly 
do. Unless the wind changes within ten minutes, I see no 
chance whatever of getting across the bay. Give me two 
points to the eastward, and 1 will do it, if all the cutters in the 
world were to try to stop me ; but with the wind where it now 
is, the thing’s next to impossible.” 

“But if you are driven into the bay,” said^Oharles Tyrrell, 
“let me know $hat •?” 

“The only thing for you to do, sir,” said the captain, “wall 
be, to get into the boat with the lady and Hailes, land as last 
as possible, and get across the headland to the little town of 
Wrexton, as early as possible to-morrow morning, I will lie 
to in the bay all night. The next morning the cutter’ll send 
her boats aboard, and make a search, but your being out of. 
the ship, I don’t care, for I’ve got no cargo ; and then, as soon 
as that is over, and she’s sailed, I’ll come round, and lay to otf 
Wrexton for you.” . 

“Then do you think,” said Charles Tyrrell, “that the ship 
is in pursuit of meV” 

“To lie sure, sir; to be sure!” replied the captain. “The 
smuggling is the thing they’ll talk about, but it’s you they’re 
after, Ibr they know very well I’ve no cargo. Mayhap, 
indeed, they think Captain Longly’s on board, knowing that 
he’s a part owner, and looking after him very sharp, I xmder- 
starid just now.” 

“ Breakers a-liead ! breakers a-hcart !” cried a loud voice from 
the bow of the vessel, and the captain slightly depressed the 
wheel. 

“I’ll talk to you in a minute, sir,” he said, and Charles 
Tyrrell, looking forward, saw that indeed it was a moment 
when the w hole attention of the roan at the helm was required 
to steer the vessel in safety. Bight before the ship was a long 
ridge of white foam, stretching out far into the sea, while on 
the leeward bow there was, indeed, a space whore no such 
formidable appearance presented itself; but then, at a distance, 
so short that it appeared scarcely a hundred yards from the 
schooner, rose, in the shape of a promontory, a pile of gigan- 
tic black cliffs to the north-west, against which the waves were 
dashing with fearful violence, and sending up the loam in white 
flashes over the dark, awful face of the rock. The wind was 
still blowing a gale from the south, and the ship heeling so, 
that even the sailors could not keep their feet without holding; 
the deck of the vessel was literally under water, as she cut 
through, rathe** than rose over, the waves, and straight on 
upon the breakers the captain seemed to be directing their 
course. 

-Not a word w.e- now spoken by any one. and it was an awful 
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moment, tiil at length the* loud voice of the captain Routed 
ibrth: “ Now stand to your tackle!” 

The roarhig of the breakers a-head, and the dashing jiff the 
waves upon the cliffs to the south, was distinctly heard above 
the howling of the wind; but as the captain spoke, by a vapid 
movement of Ins hands upon the wheel the course of the vch- 
. sel was altered, her head brougltf round more to the rock, 
and, shooting through the deep water like j^u arrow from a 
bow, she left the breakers to windward, and neared the point 
of the prbmontory. 

There was another anxious pause, as she cut her way, on 
coming nearer and nearer to the rock; but the captain's eye 
v vs fixed upon it, and rushing on with awful rapidity, she 
passed at what seemed less than half a cable’s length ; and to 
the relief of all who watched, the line of coast on the other 
side of the promontory was seen running off to the north-east, 
in the form of a deep and sheltered hay. 

“There!” said the captain, when the point was rounded: 
4 t there! There is not a vessel on this coast would have 1 done 
that but the Hannah. Here, Tom, take the helm !” and with- 
out resuming his conversation with Charles Tyrrell, he took a 
night glass, and looked out to windward after the cutter. 

“Well, it is wonderful!” he said, at length; “1 can't think 
it natural to see anything going almost right in the teeth of 
the wind. But I can tell that fellow what. If he have not got 
the devil, on board, he’ll Wupon the llog's Back before an 
hour's over. Howsoever, sir,” he continued, turning 10 his pas- 
senger, “there is no time to he lost for you. As soon as we 
get a little under the lee of the land, I'll have the boat out, to 
take you, arid Hailes, and the lady, ashore. Get an ay across 
the country, as quickly as you can, to Wrexton. There you'll 
find a little bit of an 'inn, where you can stay till I send the 
boat lor you again. Better go down ami tell her, lor live 
minutes will bring us into smooth water; and if that leiiow 
clears the Hog's Back, which I don't think he w ill, he’ll he 
overhauling us as soon as lie gets into the bay.” 

Charles Tyrrell needed no second bidding, but hurried 
down to prepare Lucy for this new change. He found her 
pale apd agitated, but still firm, and ready to follow at once 
any wish that lie might express. ‘While left alone in solitude 
to her own thoughts, everything around her had, indeed, ap- 
peared terrific ; the rushing and dashing of the waves against , 
the side of the ship, the excessive heeling of the vessel, the 
frequent strokes of the waves, which seemed as if they w ould 
have rent her from stem to stern, the howling of the wind, 
the rattling of the cordage, had all been hoard, as she sat and 
listened, and had filled her mind with apprehensions of the 
darkest character. 
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All this reconciled her, however, wonderfully to the idea of 
landing again so speedily. Already the water was smoother 
and the wind less felt, and she hurried the few preparations 
that w^re necessary, desiring the maid to rise and accompany 
her, which she doubted not that she would do with the greatest 
alacrity and willingness. The woman, however, showed not 
the slightest inclination to stir. Overpowered with sea-sick- 
ness, tlie most selfish of all maladies, she said she could not 
rise, and she would not; and if she were to did, that she would 
rather lie and die where she was than go in a littlj? boat at 
that time of night and be drowned. 

There was no time to argue with her, for the sound of* low- 
ering the boat, was already heard, and Charles supported Lucy 
up to the deck, while Hailes loaded himself with those things 
which wer§ absolutely necessary to her comfort. 

When they arrived upon the deck of the ship, the whole 
scene was comparatively tranquil: sheltered from the force of 
the winds by the high lands, forming one side of the bay 
which we have before mentioned, the schooner was running 
along rapidly indeed, hut easily; the sea was much calmer, 
and the rain had ceased. It was oppressively warm, and the 
clouds, rolling together in large masses, seemed to portend a 
thunder-storm, but still they occasionally broke away, and 
afforded, from time to time, a glimpse of the moon, setting 
large and dark -coloured, on the western verge of the horizon. 

Few words were spoken by any party, and as the boat was 
by this time alongside, Charles Tyrrell led Lucy towards it, 
and with the aid of Hailes and the captain, placed her safely 
in it without much difficulty: though the sea would have 
looked terrific to any eyes which had not immediately before 
contemplated that which was running on the outside of the 
hay. 

She was scarcely seated, and agitated a good deal by the 
darkness, the pitching of the boat, and all the appalling cir- 
cumstances around her, when the sudden sound of a cannon 
came booming over the water. Lucy started, and turned to 
Charles Tyrrell, as iffor explanation. 

“ We are just in time, my beloved,” he said; “that is I sup- 
pose a shot to bring the schooner to;*' lmt ere the men in the 
boat had rowed a hundred yards, a second gun w as heard, and 
then another shortly after, and Hailes was heard to mutter to 
himself- — 

“That’s the cutter upon the Hog’s Back, or I never heard 
minute guns before! Serves them right: serve* them right! 
They wanted to run us ashore, and now they’ve got ashore 
themselves.'’ 

Charles Tyrrell made no observation, for he could not but 
feel pain and anxiety at the thought of the king's vessel, and 

o 
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all that it contained, having struck upon the awful reef which 
they had passed so closely. He knew, too, that Luc>\ would 
feel the same, and he therefore refrained lrom explaining the 
probable cause of the sounds that they heard, which w/?re re- 
peated from minute to minute, as the boat rowed on towards 
the shore. 

Every stroke of the oars, however, as the boat, entered a 
little hay within the larger one, brought them into smoother 
water, and at length, when they were a few oavs 1 length off the 
shore, no one would have known that a storm was raging over 
the open sea. had it not been lor the rapid moving of the 
clouds, chequered dimly with light and darkness in the sky 
overhead, and the sharp whistling of the wind, which made 
itself heard above the cliffs. 

Their landing was therefore effected with case ? and safety, 
and Lucy could not help acknowledging to her own heart that 
she was relieved and rejoiced, even more than she had ex- 
pected, on finding her loot once more upon the firm land. 

“Xow, you know your way to Alcomhe, Master Hailes,” 
said one of the men in the boat; “you can’t well miss it.” 

Hailes only replied by an “Ay, ay!” and the boat pushed 
off again as last as possible towards the ship. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Tbue love is an unselfish passion ; or, at all. events — if the 
painful doctrine of some philosophers be correct, and there 
be no affection of the human miud without its share of sel- 
fishness — true love partakes thereof as little or less than any 
other passion, anil that share of selfishness which it does aumit 
is of the noblest and most refined kind. Yet we are inclined 
to believe that it is without selfishness; for we cannot un- 
derstand such a thing as being selfish by proxy. It is, in fact, 
a contradiction in terms; and when we love another so well as 
to he willing, ready, desirous of* sacrificing our convenience, 
our comfort, our safety, our happiness, ourselves for them, we 
may admit the doctrine, that it. gives us greater satisfaction 
to do so than not, without admitting that we are selfish in so 
feeling. 

It was about four o’clock iu the morning, and Charles Tyr- 
rell sat with Lucy under the shelter of a projecting piece of 
rock, half-way up the face of one of those cliffs which are 
common upon that coast, not very difficult of ascent or descent, 
though enormously high, and presenting perpendicular faces 
of rock in many parts. They are broken, at various parts, by 
green fiat slopes, by occasional trees and bushes, and by steps 
or paths of sufficient breadth to enable two, if* not three peo- 
ple, to walk abreast. 
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The road which Hailes was to have taken towards the little 
village called Alcombe, passed up one of these paths, along 
the lace of the cliff. He had followed it more than once in 
former years, and had imagined that he remembered it still; 
but such had not been the case; and after going on for some 
time, the whole part}' found that they were decidedly astray. 
Lucy, by this time, was exhausted and fatigued; and it was 
at length determined that, while she sat and rested herself, 
Ilailes should $o on and endeavour to discover the right path. 
This was rendered the more necessary by the coming on of the 
thunder-storm, which had been threatening all night. The 
rain had only ceased for a time to come down in greater tor- 
rents, and was now mingled with vivid flashes of lightning, 
illuminating the whole bay. The thunder, probably, would 
not have Icon very loud, but it was echoed, and re-echoed, by 
the dills and rocks around. While Charles Tyrrell, after 
having found a place in which some projecting shelves of rock 
afforded Lucy a shelter from the rain, sat beside her, and held 
Iter to his heart, striving to cheer her with all that hope or 
fancy could suggest to brighten the future, he thought not of 
himself, be thought not of the dangers of his own situation, he 
thought ol' her alone; of all the perils, and fatigues, aud anxie- 
ties, to which she had exposed herself for his sake; lor her he 
looked forward to the future with apprehension and anguish , 
and a thousand and a thousand times he cursed himself for 
haring given way to the spirit which tempted him to ask her 
to accompany him. 

Lucy spoke little, for her heart w T as really very much de- 
pressed. She felt as if the cup were not yet fully drained, as 
if there wc-c more bitter yet to be tasted; and her apprehen- 
sions for him she loved trebled her apprehensions for herself. 
She would not express any such feelings to him, but she could 
not. expel them from her own bosom, and they spread out a 
cloud of sadness over her, that the moment, the scene, and 
the circumstances in which they were placed, were not calcu- 
lated at all to dispel. 

Nearly an hour and a half passed without the return of 
Hailes, and the day began to break dull and heavy, with the 
rain still pouring down in torrents, and the lightning, from 
time to time, flashing across the sky. Both Lucy and Charles 
were beginning to wonder at the fisherman’s absence, and to 
calculate what they should do if he did not return soon, when, 
at length, his foot was heard coming down towards them ; but 
he unfortunately brought them no good news. 

4k It is the oddest thing in the world,” he said; “I can neither 
find Alcombe, nor any one to tell me the way, and J think I 
must go back to the place where w T e landed in order to find 
iny road rightly. I saw a little church on the top of the hill, 
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some way off, hut that is not it, for it lies down in tlie bottom 
of the Punch-bowl, like.” x 

“Hut if there is a church,” said Charles Tyrrell, “there 
must he houses near it, and we had better go on there/nt all 
events, for Miss Effingham is in absolute need of some repose. 
After she has rested herself there for two or three hours, we 
can go on to the other place, Wrexton, which the captain 
mentioned, and perhaps can find some conveyance.” 

This was accordingly agreed upon; and after waiting a little, 
to suffer the rain to decrease, which ITailes predicted it would 
do before long, they took their way up to the top of the cliffs, 
and crossed the downs by which those cliffs were surmounted, 
towards a small church, which was now clearly to be seen at 
a little distance before them. 

When they were not half a mile from it, their Satisfaction 
was greatly increased, by seeing a group of people near the 
church door, and several coining in and going out; but before 
they reached it the whole had disappeared, taking their way 
apparently down the cliffs towards the sea-side. It was still 
raining, though not so hard as before; the ground was wet and 
soft, and Lucy appeared chilly and unwell, although the at- 
mosphere was still warm and sultry; but, alas! no houses 
were to be seen near the church, which was one of those 
buildings not uncommon on the coast of England, that served 
both as a landmark to those at sea, aud a place of worship to 
those on land. 

‘•Let us go into the church, at all events, Lucy, if we find 
it open,” said Charles. u 3Tou can rest yourself there in 
safety, while I and Hailes seek for some better place of shelter 
for you.” 

Lucy consented, for, to say the truth, she was too much 
fatigued to proceed any farther; and on approaching the 
church, they saw that the door was half open. Charles un- 
closed it entirely, and led her in. 

But the first, sight that, presented itself made them both 
draw hack. In the middle of the aisle two or three low 
benches had been put, side to side, so as to form a little sort 
of platform, over which was thrown a large table-cloth, brought 
from the vestry; but underneath that cloth was something 
stretched upon the benches, the outline of which was seen 
through the table-cloth, leaving no earthly doubt that it 
covered a dead body. Charles and Lucy, as we have said, 
both paused; but liailes walked on, saying merely as he 
passed them, u It’s some poor fellow who has been drowned 
last night in the storm. They always bring ’em to the 
churches in this country, and put them down just so. I 
should not wonder if it were one of the men out of that 
cursed cutter, for she’s struck on the reef, I’m very sure.” 
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{ So .saying, he walked to the benches and pulled hack the 
table-cloth from the tlead man’s face. Lucy turned away her 
head with a shudder, but she was suddenly startled by hear- 
ing a "loud exclamation, almost amounting to a shout, from the 
fisherman, and by feeling Charles Tyrrell suddenly dart tor- 
ward from her side, as it* something very extraordinary had 
occurred. She, too, raised her eyes, and saw her lover stand- 
ing beside the fifth* platform, with Hailes grasping him tight 
by the arm, and pointing with a face as pale as death to the 
countenance of the dead man before them. Charles Tyrrell, 
too, was very pale ; and notwithstanding the horror of the 
sight they were looking upon, she ran to Ins side, exclaiming — 

‘‘What is the matter, Charles? For heaven’s sake! what 
is the matter?” hut as her eyes also tell upon the face of the 
corpse, the words died away upon her lips, and she clung 
trembling to the arm of her lover; for there before them, 
stretched out in death, lav the form of one they had supposed 
to he dead many days before. It was that of Lieutenant I far- 
grave, calm, still, and ashy. The part of the body w hich 
Hailes had uncovered, displayed no clothing but a sailor's 
check shirt; but the countenance was not to be mistaken, and 
not little was the agitation of the ]>oor fisherman as he gazed 
upon the corpse, scarcely able to persuade himself that what 
he beheld was real. 

No one spoke for several minutes, till at length Hailes put 
forth his hand and touched the body with his finger; and then, 
as if Sir Charles Tyrrell had been affected by the same fancies 
as himself, lie turned round, and said in a low voice — 

‘‘It. is flesh and blood, nevertheless!” 

“Certainly,” replied Charles Tyrrell ; “it is very extraor- 
dinary: there can be no doubt.” 

“Well, hang me!” replied Hailes, “if I did not think it 
was his ghost when he came after us to the boat that night.” 

“ Was it lie who came down to the boat?” demanded Charles 
Tyrrell; “would to Cod l had known that!” 

“ lie!" exclaimed Ilailes, “to he sure it was he. Who else 
should it be? I thought it was his ghost, and expected to see 
it coming along the water after 11s.” 

“This is a horrible sight for you, dear Lucy," said Charles, 
turning towards her; “but at all events, we draw comfort 
from this sad sight. My innocence of anything that has been 
laid to my charge may now be easily proved, at least -so far 
as an explanation of where I was during the whole period of 
my absence from home, and how the blood came upon my 
hands and coat, was w anting to the establishment of my in- 
nocence before.* Hut come, dear Lucy,” he continued, “this 

* This was probably before the famous act of Lord Ellcnborough 
was passed. 
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is not a place in which you can remain ; there must be \some 
cottage in the neighbourhood where you can rest tor a time.” 

“1 should think, sir,” said Hailes, “that there nmpt be 
fishermen’s houses hereabout; for this church, you see, tops 
the cliff, and when one gets it in a line with the point of the 
Hose, one knows that the Hog’s Back reef lies south-and-by- 
east.” 

Without waiting to hear any further account \>f the hearings 
of the coast, Charles Tyrrell led Lucy out of the church ; but 
almost at the moment that they passed the door, they perceived 
a group of people approaching from the side of the cliff, bearing 
up apparently another dead body from below. At the head 
of them was an old gentleman dressed in black, with white 
hair, and a mild and amiable expression of countenance, 
about whose whole appearance there was something that in- 
dicated strongly the pastor of the parish. His face at the 
moment was full of solemn feeling, and from time to time he 
turned round to address a word or two to the sailors and 
fishermen who were carrying the body. 

Behind that group, at a little distance, came a young gen- 
tleman in the undress of the naval service ; but the moment 
his eyes fell upon Charles Tyrrell, he hastened up to the 
group which had gone on before him, and had passed it by a step 
or two before they reached the church. The young baronet 
instantly recognised him as the lieutenant commanding the 
cutter, with whom he had been brought in contact several 
times before. From what had passed between himself and the 
master of the schooner on the preceding night, he felt sure 
that the meeting between them was likel} r to produce painful 
results, and he nerved his mind for the worst. 

“Hear Lucy,” he said, rapidly, and in a low voice, “I am 
afraid we must not attempt to pursue our flight farther : but 
do not be alarmed, dear girl ; remember I have it now, J trust, 
in my power to prove myself innocent beyond all doubt.” 

Before she could answer him, the young officer had ap- 
proached, and walking straight up to Charles Tyrrell, he 
bowed with a courteous and gentlemanly air, saying — 

“I must not say that I am glad to see you, Sir Charles 
Tyrrell, for I am afraid that a very painful duty must devolve 
upon me in consequence.” 

Charles returned his bow, and replied gravely — 

“ ISTot so painful to me, sir, perhaps, as you imagine ; for a 
Very extraordinary circumstance has just taken place, which 
greatty alters the complexion of my affairs.” 

“Anything which renders them h *ter, sir,” replied the 
officer, “ of course must be satisfactory to me. I need not 
tell you, Sir Charles, that, from all I know of you, I feel per- 
1 vou are innocent of that which is laid to 
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your charge; but, at the same time, it becomes my duty, on 
recognizing you, to carry you back to the place from which 
you have made your escape.” 

Liwy looked up with anguish in Charles Tyrrell’s counte- 
nance, saying — 

“ Oh! Charles, Charles, is it to end in this?” 

“Do not be alarmed, dear Lucy,” he said; “remember in 
how much better a situation I am now placed than when we 
came away; but I must endeavour, as far as possible, to obtain 
for you protection, comfort, and assistance, till we meet again.” 

“Oh! let me go with you,” exclaimed Lucy; “do not, do 
not part with me, Charles; I must not, I cannot be separated 
from you now !” 

“Dearest Lucy,” he said, “it will he hut for a short time. 
You are Already too much fatigued; you are wet, you are ill, 
you arc #»ble to bear a long journey under such circum- 
stances.” 

By this time the clergyman had paused, and was looking on 
at what took place with some decree of interest, and two or 
three of the sailors and fishermen had gathered round, while 
the rest carried the body into the church. 

“ YY r ill you allow inc to ask yon one question, sir?” said 
Charles, turning to the officer. Am I or am I not right in 
supposing that 1 have just now seen in that church the body 
of Lieutenant Hargrave?' 1 

“It is hut too true, sir,” replied the officer. “He would 
come off in the boat Iasi night, when we were unfortunate 
enough to get upon the reef: and, as I told him would be the 
case, he was drowned; the only chance was staying by the ship 
till the wind went down. The first thing we saw this morning, 
when we got oil’ ourselves, was his hotly lying amongst the 
rocks, with that of one of the poor fellows who went with him. 
The other we have not. found yet.” 

“Then 1 am to understand you,” said Charles Tyrrell, 
41 that he was safe and well on hoard your ship last night?" 

“Quite so,” replied the lieutenant, with some expression of 
surprise at questions the tendency of which he did not under- 
stand. 

“ But had he not been ill?” demanded Charles Tyrrell. 

“ Oil, yes !” replied the lieutenant; “ three or tour days be- 
fore he had been very ill up at a cottage close by your park; 
and he had a spitting of blood, for which he thought the sea 
would do him good. So when he gave us information of the 
sailing of the schooner, lie insisted upon coming with me; 
though, to say the truth, I wished him not.” 

“i will show you in a moment why I ask,” continued 
Charles Tyrrell. “But, in the mean time, I should wish to 
speak lor an instant to this reverend gentleman here present; 
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and I should think that you know sufficient of me to trust to 
my word, when 1 assure you that I will make not the slightest 
attempt to escape. As soon as I have made arrangements 
lor the comlbrt and protection of this young lady, 1 will return, 
and go with you wherever you please. Do you trust me?” 

‘•Most implicitly,” replied the young officer, bowing. 41 You 
are not a man, sir, I know, to break your word;” and calling 
the sailors away^ he turned towards the clpirch, and left 
Charles and Lucy standing with the clergyman only. 

44 What can I do for you, my good sir?” said the. clergyman, 
mildly; 44 from what I have heard, I am led to suppose that I 
speak to Sir Charles Tyrrell, whose name has, unfortunately, 
become too familiar to us lately.” 

k4 Unfortunately, indeed, sir,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “ But 
luckily a turn has taken place in those affairs whiclf will soon 
clear that name from every imputation. The simpi® facts are 
these, sir: 1 Avas accused, under circumstances of strong sus- 
picion, of an awful and horrible crime, ol* which I was per- 
fectly innocent. There weyc two circumstances which seemed 
perfectly confirmatory of the accusation, and in regard to 
which .1 Avas prevented from giving any explanation by the 
fear of involving others in still more dangerous affairs than 
that in which I was myself placed. The sight, hoAvcver. which 
I have had in this church, of the dead body of Lieutenant 
Hargrave, altogether removes the obstacles which prevented 
me from proving my innocence, and 1 willingly go back to take 
my trial. In the mean time, liOAvever, this young lady re- 
quires protection, repose, and consolation.” 

‘•Who is the young lady, sir?” demanded the clergyman. 
il J hope, nay, 1 am sure you would not ” 

“Hush, sir !” said Charles. “Tray utter not a Avord that 
can even imply a doubt or a suspicion. This young lady, be- 
fore my fathers death, was engaged to me by the consent of 
all parties; and when, seeing no prospect of clearing myself ot 
a crime Avhich had never entered m3' thoughts. I made my 
escape from prison, she nobly and generously agreed to ac- 
company me in my flight. Our marriage was to take place as 
soon as we reached a place of safety; and to facilitate our union 
a" far as possible, her mother, ere she went, gave her full con- 
sent, in Avriting, to our immediate marriage, is it nor so, my 

L »cy‘r 

Lucy had clung to him Avitb her heart sinking with appre- 
hension and anxiety, and her face covered with blushes, and 
the old clergyman, without increasing her emotion bv gazing 
upon, had marked her changing countenance, and its pure, 
high expression, from time to time, Avhile her lover spoke, ex- 
plaining all the circumstances of their situation. 

“I need no further confirmation?” said the good old man, at 
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length ; 44 1 need no further confirmation than the lady’s face. 
Come, my child,” he added, putting his hand gently on her 
arm,* “be comforted! I trust that all will yet go right, and 
you see that this gentleman himself now thinks that he can 
easily clear himself Be comforted; be comforted!’’ he con- 
tinued, seeing that his kind tone had moved her to tears; “ all 
will go right, depend upon it; and now tell me what I can do 
for yon V” , # 

“You are very kind, sir,” replied Lucy, 4i but if it were 
possible, 1 would much rather go hack with him at once.” 

“Indeed, dear Lucy, you are not fit,” said Charles; u you 
are worn out, exhausted, chilled, and it would kill you. What 
1 seek for her, sir, is a place of repose, quiet, and protection, 
till she is able to return to her mother, Mrs. Effingham.” 

“Indeed, young lady. Sir Charles is right,” said the clergy- 
man; “the urgency of the case, and circumstances of which X 
am not aware, may have rendered it quite right for your mo- 
ther to consent to your accompanying him without servant or 
companion ” 

“ Pardon me,” said Charles; “Miss Effingham’s maid is now 
in the schooner, from which we landed last night; but she was 
too ill to land at that time; anil as our object was only to es- 
cape the search which was likely to be made, we left her wil- 
lingly enough on board; as indeed, she has been of no service, 
but only an encumbrance to ns.” 

“ 1 am glad, however,” said the old man. “ that she is there. 
It will be much better, my poor young friend, that Miss Ef- 
fingham should remain here for a day or two, than accompany 
you back; going, as you must do. I fear, a prisoner. I have u 
sister Irving with me, who has suffered some sorrows herself, 
and can feel for others. I may promise for her that she will he 
as o mother to this young lady, till vve give her hack into the 
care of her own mother: or perhaps," he added with a faint 
smile, “ to her husband. However, it will be much better for 
her to remain; and what >ve can do to comfort her we will.” 

“I am sure of it.” said Charles. “I am sure of it! Can we 
not conduct her to somr place of repose at once?” 

“My poor vicarage is not iar off,” replied the clergyman; 
“hut I think you said to the officer of the cutter, that you 
would join him in the church. Let me guide the young lady 
down to my house, arid provide for her comfort, while you go 
and speak to him.” 

“But you will not leave me, Charles?” said Lucy, clinging 
to him. “You will not let them take you away without seeing 
me again?” 

“ Certainly not, dear Lucy !” he replied ; 44 do not he alarmed, 
dearest ; I will see you again immediately ; and remember, my 
beloved, when I do go, i go hut to establish my iunocence, 
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and to come back, free and happy, to claim my Lucy &s my 
own.” * 

U I believe I am very foolish,” replied Lucy, taking the arm 
the old clergyman offered her, U but all that I have • gone 
through seems to have weakened my mind as well as my body. 
I trust to your promise, however, Charles ; I know you would 
not deceive me.” 

“ Not by a tlumght, dear Lucy,” he replied; and bidding her 
a temporary adieu, he turned to the church, where he found 
the lieutenant standing, with the sailors and fishermen. at the 
end of the aisle near the door. 

“You mentioned, Sir Charles,” said the young officer, as 
soon as he saw him, “that there was something which you 
wished to point out to me in regard to poor Hargrave ; and I 
have, therefore, not suffered the body to be touched till you 
arrived.” 

“ I will show you in a moment,” re] died Charles Tyrrell, 
advancing to the place where the body lay; “ but I wish every 
one to witness, and to take note, exactly, of what they see, as 
the state of this body may be of much importance hereafter.” 
The lieutenant beckoned up the men, and Charles Tyrrell un- 
tied the black silk handkerchief that was round the dead man’s 
neck, and unbuttoned the collar of his shirt, throwing it lar 
back. The moment that he did so a small wound was per- 
ceived, just above the collar-bone. It could scarcely be said 
to be in the neck, and lay not half a finger’s breadth from the 
windpipe. The whole flesh and skin around was discoloured, 
as it' from a severe bruise, and there were marks of dressings 
and surgical applications, which had, probably, been washed 
away by the sea-water. But little, if any, inflammation ap- 
peared to have followed the wound, and in every other respect 
the dead man had apparently been healthy and vigorous. 

“That is very odd, indeed!” said the lieutenant, after having 
gazed for a minute. “He never said anything to me upon the 
subject; but he seems to have had a gun-shot in the throat, 
which must have gone very near to kill him.” 

“A pistol-shot, not a gun-shot,” replied Charles Tyrrell; 
“and every one who was present thought that it had killed 
him; for he lay before my eyes as like a dead man as he now 
lies there.” 

“ It is very odd, indeed!” said the young officer; “ hut yet I 
don’t quite understand how this should have prevented you, 
Sir Charles, from explaining where you were, and what you 
were doing, which I saw, by the newspapers, you would not 
do. I could have proved that he gave you provocation enough 
if* you had shot him twenty times over.” 

“ I had no hand in shooting him,” replied Charles Tyrrell; 
“but I happened to be accidentally present when it was done, 
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and I would not mention the fact, because I was afraid that it 
might draw down destruction upon the heads of several persons 
who were engaged in the business; and nothing should have 
induced me to say one word upon the subject, if we had not 
now proof positive that he was alive and well long after the 
event.” 

“ Was it done fairly?” asked the lieutenant, laconically. 

“ As fairly as, such a tiling can be done,’,’ replied Charles 
Tyrrell. “He had the first shot, and he was at a considerable 
distance from his antagonist. How far, exactly, I cannot gay ; 
for I did not choose to be present, and was going off the ground 
as fast as possible, when the shots were fired.” 

“ This is all very strange!” continued the lieutenant; u if it 
were all fair, why should you mind?” 

“ T willVil you why, in a moment,” replied Charles; “be- 
cause, in regard to that practice of duelling, our English law' 
is either iniquitous itself, or iniquitous in its administration : 
perhaps both. But at all events, put it to yourself. Suppose 
a man, considered by the forms of society in an inferior station, 
were to receive from an officer in the service of the king, either 
in his own person, or in the person of his child, a gross insult 
and a bitter injury, and were to call that man to account, as 
you or 1 should do ” 

“Why, a thousand chances to one,” said the officer, “the 
man who had been blackguard enough to give the offence 
would be blackguard enough to refuse satisfaction. ” 

“ True,” replied Charles Tyrrell; “but suppose that thev 
met in such a situation that the satisfaction could not be well 
refused; that the person considered as the inferior were to 
put pistols into tlic hands of the superior, and insist upon that 
atonement which could not be denied if they had been con- 
sidered as equals; supposing that, under these circumstances, 
they fought wffiat is termed a duel, and the officer in the king’s 
service was killed, only one witness being present, and that a 
person coming willingly with the inferior, what W'Ould be the 
result then?” 

“Why, 1 am very much afraid,” said the young officer, 
“that the poor fellow would be hanged.” 

“ But, if we add to all this,” said Charles Tyrrell. “ that 
besides the insult and the injury which I have before spoken 
of, the king’s officer was supposed to have laid an information 
against the man wiio shot him and the witness brought to the 
ground, for any offence you like to imagine, so that revenge 
might be attributed to the inferior as the cause of his conduct ; 
suppose that a fourth person had accidentally been present; 
and although fully convinced that the inferior had but one 
motive, namely, to punish an aggravated and shameful insult, 
had w T arned him that he was committing an illegal act, wffiich 
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would be construed into murder, what would be the conse- 
quence to the inferior, if the facts were discovered? What 
ought to be the conduct of the witness, accidentally present,; 
if' fhlly convinced of the honesty, uprightness, and high mo- 
tives of the survivor?” 

“ I take you, sir; I take you !” replied the young officer. “ I 
understand it all; I see ho>vitis; but for that matter, Har- 
grave had no right to refuse to fight Captain -Longly. A man 
who stands upon such nice distinctions is either a coward oi 
no gentleman. I should not mind fighting Captain Longlyj 
myself, for that matter; and Hargrave certainly did behave 
very Imdly to Miss Longly, even from his own account.” 

“Remember,” said Charles Tyrrell, “remember, I have 
named no names. The case, as 1 have put it, regarding the 
unwilling witness, is entirely my own; but before I even now 
mention the names of the other persons, I must speak with' 
my lawyer, and ascertain that there is no danger to them. In 
the mean time, however, I wish most earnestly, tlmt if you 
have time you would take measures to put precisely upon 
record the state in which this body lias been found, and all the 
facts concerning the last days of this unhappy young man.” 

“That I will, that I will!” replied the lieutenant; I shall 
have plenty of time, unfortunately, for you see I must stay to 
see if anything can lie saved from the vessel When the tide 
goes down. Then, of course, I must go to town, to demand 
a court-martial, though 1 don’t think they can say 1 did wrong. 
She was carrying on as gallantly as possible, and 1 had plenty 
of room, when, you see, the mast came by the board, and be- 
fore anything could be done we were on the reef. The best 
thing to be done in this business is to send for a surgeon, and 
have the body properly examined. Rut, on my soul, I do 
not know 7 what to do with you, Sir Charles! J think you have 
acted a most honourable and upright part, and yet, I suppose 
what I ought to do is to send for an officer to go back with 
you to prison. I cannot, and I ought not to let you get off, 
you know.” 

Charles Tyrrell smiled at the young officer s embarrassment, 
but he hastened to relieve him, by saying — 

“Make not yourself the least uneasy on that account. I 
have not the slightest desire to get off, 1 can assure you. My 
only view and object is, at present, to go back as fast as pos- 
sible myself, and to get the trial over and iny own character 
cleared, as I now can do, without a moment’s delay. As long 
as I believed that, this young man had been killed, and that 
my only means of exculpation, if I used it, would be employed 
to the destruction of others, I was anxious, as you may easily 
suppose, to escape to another country, till such time as it was 
possible for me to prove my own innocence without the de- 
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etructipn of two honest men. Now, however, the establish- 
ment ,of my own character is my first object; and I give you 
my word, that if you were not here, or had not recognised me, 
I woijd go back, and surrender myself at once.” 

“Well, then,” replied the lieutenant, “1 think that is the 
best thing that you can do now. Of course it will be much 
more pleasant for you to go back alone than in custody. The 
assizes have bygun, I believe; and if you’ll pledge me your 
word of honour that you will surrender to take your trial, as 
people do in duels, and things of that kind, I shan’t say any- 
thing more of the matter, unless you call me as a witness.” 

“Which, of course, I shall do,” replied Charles Tyrrell; 
“but most willingly and most thankfully do I pledge you my 
word of honour; for you may easily conceive that the custody 
of a constable, or the confinement of a prison, can afford but 
too little consolation under circumstances already too painful.” 

CHAPTER XXm. 

We must now return, with the reader's good leave, to the 
spot from which we first set out, and to an individual whom 
we have not spoken of for some time : the desolate mansion of 
Harbury Park, and the unprincipled, but not altogether heart- 
less, friend of its last proprietor. 

The sad and awful funeral of Sir Francis Tyrrell took place 
while his son was still a prisoner within the walls of the coimty 
jail, accused upon strong presumptive evidence of the murder 
of his own father. As Sir Francis had left no near relation 
living but his son, Mr. Driescn acted the part of chief mourner. 
An immense number of the country gentlemen from the neigh- 
iKHiring parts of the different counties, however, attended ; and 
as was very customary in those times, a large body of the te- 
nantry of the deceased. 

A peculiar anil a painful feeling, totally independent and 
distinct from the general sensation of awe which is experienced 
by all men of feeling, in committing to the dust the remains of 
one of our frail brethren of earth, pervaded the whole assem- 
bly. It approached the bounds of superstition, and derived 
intensity and solemnity from the very indistinctness which no 
one present would suffer his thoughts or his reason to fathom 
and remove. There seemed to be a fate about the family to 
which the dead man belonged : a sort of dark and painful des- 
tiny, w hich produced in all minds a gloomy, and, if w e may so 
term it, an anxious feeling. That feeling was expressed in a 
few w ords by ati old and wealthy farmer, who could well-nigh 
remember three generations in that house, when, on arriving 
to attend the funeral, he met a neighbour of nearly the same 
age as himself. 
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“Ay,” he said, “ay, another of these Tyrrells gone ^ownt© 

bloody grave !” 

Such was the feeling of every one there present. Tt was 
that the fate which dogged the family had taken another vie* 
tim ; that it was only the working out of some dark, unseen 
combination of causes, which ever had produced, and ever 
would produce, horrible catastrophes to the devoted race. 

When the funeral was over, and the coffin deposited in the 
vault, the principal gentry returned to the house to be present 
at the opening of the will. The farmers in general separated 
at the door of the church-yard ; but the two old yeomen whom 
we have mentioned remained conversing over the event, while 
an aged man, named Smithson, whom we have once before 
brought to the notice of the reader, sat on a tombstone hard 
by, listening to their discourse. 

“Ay,” said one of the farmers, “there is but one of them 
left now. They seldom go beyond one.” 

“There won’t be one long either, I think,” replied the other 
farmer. “The father is gone, and the son won’t be long be- 
fore lie follows, and then none will be left.” 

“He’s a promising lad too,” said the other farmer, “and 
seems as if he had got some fresh blood in his veins ; for he’s 
frank and free, and though somewhat quick, is good-humoured 
too. It’s a pity he should be lost ; he might have mended the 
matter. But do you think they’ll really hang him, Master 
Jobson?” 

“As sure as I’m alive,” replied the other farmer; “there is 
no hope else.” 

“They shan’t!” muttered a voice close by them; but the 
farmery, without noticing, went on. 

“There can be no doubt, you see, that he killed him,” con- 
tinued the yeoman who had last spoken. 

“That lie didn’t,” said the same voice. 

“What are you sitting cockering there about, old Smith - 
son?” said the other farmer, attracted by the noise, though, 
to say the truth, he was himself full ten years older than the 
fisherman whom he addressed. “ Come away, Master Jobson ; 
the old fool’s half crazy, I believe ;” and so saying, they walked 
away to their horses, which were tied at the cliurch-yard gate, 
and proceeded on their road homeward. 

We shall not follow them, but turn at once to the library at 
Harbury Park, where some forty people were assembled, com- 
prising the lawyers of the late Sir Francis Tyrrell, who had 
come down from London for the purpose of aiding in the exa- 
mination of the deceased gentleman's papers. Lady Tyrrell 
had declined to be present, but had deputed upon her part 
the young lawyer, Everard Morrison, to witness the opening 
of the w ill : a proceeding which was declared very extraordinary 
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by several persons, as it was well known that she had not seen 
the young lawyer for years, and had only known him as a 
schoolboy companion of her son. 

The first place that was opened was a strong iron chest, 
which stood under one of the book-cases in the library. No- 
thing, however, was found in it but a considerable sum of 
money, some keys, some cases, and the title-deeds of a small 
farm which Sir Francis had lately bought. 

“As far as 1 remember,” said the eldest of the two law- 
yers, “when I drew the will of the late Sir Francis Tyrrell, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and , 

he put it, with a number of other valuable papers, into one of 
the drawers of this library table. Butler, where is the key, 
do you know?” 

“lie generally put the key in the strong box, sir,” replied 
the butler. “It’s a patent key, and I think this is it; but I 
am not quite sure.” 

“If it be in the strong box, and be a patent key,” said the 
lawyer, “that must be the key; for in the box there is no other 
patent key.” 

With tins sage and logical exposition the lawyer took forth 
the key, and tried it in the drawers of the library table. It 
fitted exactly. But as nothing which one seeks was ever yet 
found in the first drawer one opens, the drawer which the 
lawyer tried was found empty. The second, however, afforded 
a rich harvest; for in it were found more than a dozen papers, 
of different kinds; the one at the top was endorsed in the hand 
of Sir Francis Tyrrell himself, “Codicil to my last will and 
testament.” Two or three of minor interest intervened, and 
then came another “Codicil to my last will and testament and 
immediately beneath that, the last will and testament itself. 

As lew of those persons present expected to derive any 
benefit from the will of Sir Francis Tyrrell, the passion which 
was principally stirred amongst them was curiosity. Mr. 
Driesen, howevei , felt a little anxious, as we may well believe, 
when he found that there were two codicils to the will, when 
he had imagined that there was only one. His anxiety was soon 
relieved, however; for though the lawyer spent as much time 
as possible in reading the first will and the first codicil, yet as 
the will only went to bequeath a few legacies, leaving the 
whole bulk of his property to go to the natural heirs, and the 
first codicil merely referred to the disposal of a sum amounting 
to one hundred and ten pounds thirteen shillings, they were 
neither of them very lengthy. 

"When the second codicil was read, it was found to be dated 
■v few days before the death of the deceased, and conveyed to 
Mr. I >riescn everything, of every description, which could be 
separated from the entailed estates. 
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The reading of this codicil produced upon the minds <^>f the- 
great bulk of the hearers a twofold effect: the first was won- 
derful, the second miraculous. Tn the first place, there, was 
not a single individual in the room who did not feel perfectly 
convinced that he had divined, years before, that Mr. Driesen 
would ultimately he the heir of all that Sir Francis could leave 
him. They had seen it, they lmd known it, they had been sure 
of it. The second effect was, that in the estimation of forty 
honest and independent men, by the reading of less than forty 
cabalistic lines, written on a sheet of Bath paper, and called a 
codicil, Mr. Driesen was in one moment transformed, trans- 
muted, and metamorphosed, from an unprincipled vagabond 
and a sneering infidel into a highly respectable, worthy, and 
well-meaning man. 

In the mean time, however, the subject of this wonderful 
transformation, though not thinking at all of those who sur- 
rounded him, was conscious of a sudden and extraordinary 
change in himself, but of a very different kind from that which 
was going on in his favour in the estimation of others. He, 
who through life had scoffed at everything like the display of 
feeling or sentiment; he, who had considered a tear as a proof 
of weakness and agitation — under any circumstances, as a minor 
kind of idiotcy — was now moved to the very heart, and agitated 
beyond all restraint, lie trembled while the codicil was read- 
ing ; his countenance became pale, and when one of the persons 
present, who was slightly acquainted with him, came up to 
shake hands with him, and congratulate him on the vast acces- 
sion of fortune which had fallen to him, he struggled in vain 
for a reply, and ended by bursting into tears. 

“ It is too much,” he said, u it is too much!” and without 
waiting for any more, he turned away abruptly, sought his 
own room, and shut himself up there for several hours. 

When he came forth he had recovered his composure. He 
conferred with the lawyers,. and sent them oif to London 
charged with his especial business. He wrote several letters 
in great haste, and he then sent to request permission to wait 
upon Lady Tyrrell. This, however, she declined, saying she 
was unfit to receive anybody, but begging that he would make 
any communication which he thought of importance by letter. 
He immediately sat down and wrote to her the following note, 
which must not be omitted in tracing the character of one of 
whom we have had to speak somewhat unfavourably. It was 
to the following effect: — 

De ar Madam — Mr. Morrison has doubtless communicated to you 
the nature of the will and codicils thereunto attached, which have 
been read this day; and I cannot help concluding that that commu- 
nication must have been extremely disagreeable and painful to you, 
well knowing both that I do not stand so high in vour esteem as I 
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did in Jthat of your late husband, and that I had no title whatsoever to 
expect the generosity which he has displayed towards me. 

Tif alleviate, as far as possible, the pain which you may feel on 
account of the loss sustained by your son in consequence of this will, 
1 beg to inform you that I have immediately made my own will, 
leaving to Charles, who, I trust and feel sure, will be able to clear 
himself before many days are over, the whole of the property left to 
me by his father, together with the little patrimony which I myself 
posse* s.— -I have only further to add, that I am, dear madam, your 
faithful servant, • H. Drxksex. 

Lady Tyurcll returned a polite but brief answer, written in 
a band which betrayed, in every line, the deep and terrible 
emotions under which she had been lately suffering. Mr. 
Dricsen deciphered it with difficulty, hut he found that it 
contained a request that he would remain at Harbury Lark 
till the f*tc ol* its heir was decided, and take charge and cog- 
nisance of everything, as it was Lady Tyrrell’s intention, as 
soon as she could quit her room, to go to stay with Mrs. 
Effingham, at the Manor-house. 

Mr. Dricsen agreed to remain, though he had notified his 
intention of leaving the park on the following day; and, left 
alone and in comparative idleness, lie bestirred himself, with 
active zeal, to discover any circumstances which might tend to 
throw a favourable light upon the case of Charles Tyrrell. 
His conduct in this respect, and indeed his demeanour altoge- 
ther. since the death of Sir Francis Tyrrell, had an extraordi- 
nary effect in his favour with the old servants of the house, 
who had previously looked upon him with a degree of dislike 
bordering on contempt. They had regarded him indeed as a 
sort of intrusive hanger-on, who came only for what he could 
get; who looked upon Sir Francis Tyrrell’s house as a very 
convenient abode, and who cared for none of the family in 
reality, but only regarded his own person. Little acts of what 
they called shubhinesa were frequently told of him amongst 
themselves; and not many days before the event occurred 
which changed ihc whole face of* affairs at Harbury Park, one 
of the footmen, having used a letter which came by the post 
as a sort of telescope, before he delivered it to Mr. Dricsen, 
declared, while he rubbed his hands with satisfaction, that 
they should soon be delivered from the old snarler, as there 
was a man in London threatening to arrest him. 

No w, however, all feelings were changed, for servants are 
much more acute observers than those who are acting before 
their eyes know. They now saw the active energy with which 
Mr. Dricsen was labouring to collect evidence in favour of 
Charles Tyrrell; tiny saw that his whole mind was bent upon 
that object during the day, and they judged, and judged 
rightly, that he had no small regard lor Charles, and no 
flight anxiety for the result of* the trial. At night, too, they 
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remarked, when he sat down to dinner, or raug for his solitary 
coffee, that there was a deep gloom and sadness upon a coun- 
tenance which had never before changed from its usual claim 
self-satisfaction, except to assume a smile more or less blcuded 
with sarcasm. They saw him stand long before the full-length 
picture of Sir Francis Tyrrell over the drawing-room mantel- 
piece, and gaze upon it earnestly; and they once more judged, 
and judged rightly, that however strangely he might occa- 
sionally show his feelings, and however much he might school 
them all away, he was naturally a man of sonw strong af- 
fections. 

Mr. Driesen, therefore, suddenly found himself served with 
respect and zeal; the servants came for his orders, and ven- 
tured to talk to him of “poor Master Charles,” and of what 
could be done for him; but Mr. Driesen mistook the' motive, 
and thought, that it was the change of circumstances which 
produced this alteration, not a change in the estimation of his 
own character. 

On the evening of the funeral Mr. Driesen endeavoured to 
read as he was wont to do. No ordinary book would suit him, 
however; Machiavcl had no charms; Voltaire could not en- 
gage his attention ; in forcing himself to read a few pages of 
the Philosophical Dictionary, he felt like an eagle chasing a 
butterfly: he felt how vain it all is; he felt, in short, how 
empty and insufficient are the subtlest reasonings of the hu- 
man inind, when brought in opposition with the mighty feel- 
ings of the human heart; he felt that there is a deeper, a 
stronger, a more majestic philosophy planted ineradicably in 
our bosoms by the hand of God, on which the philosophy that 
can clothe itself in words acts as iron on the diamond, lie 
then tried Bavic and Hobbes, but the one was dust and the 
other W'as ashes. 

His last attempt was upon a manuscript book, m which he 
had collected passages from Plato, and scraps attributed to 
Epicurus, and many another chbice extract, comprising all the 
most questionable doctrines of pagan speculators. Neither 
would that suit him at the present moment. He felt that his 
mental stomach was not of its usual ostrich tone, and that he 
could not bolt cast-iron. 

As the last resource, he took up his hat and walked out into 
the park, sauntering in the moonlight over the open lawns, 
but avoiding the deeper walks in the w T oods, which in their 
gloomy shade assimilated more than he desired with the tone 
of his feelings at that time. The following night the same 
mood continued, only he maintained the struggle w T ith his 
books a shorter time, and going out between nine and ten, 
walked for more than an hour and a half up and down the 
Lady-w r alk, with his thoughts indeed not in the same state of 
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turmQil and confusion, with all that had occurred during the 
last week, as they had been on the preceding night, but still 
sad, (gloomy, and disturbed. Many was the sigh to which he 
gave b way; many was the little gesture of despondency, or 
impatience of God’s will, which he suffered to appear, little 
knowing that, during a part of the time at least, another eye 
was upon him, as we have shown before. 

It was late ^vhen he returned to the house, and the servant 
who came to give him admittance exclainfed, with a joyful 
look as he entered, “Oh! sir, do you know what has hap- 
pened? Master Charles has escaped from prison!” 

Mr. Driesen started and gazed in the man’s countenance, 
demanding, in a low tone, “Is he here?” 

“Oh! no, sir,” answered the servant, “but a constable has 
been up'from the governor of the prison, who is searching 
Mrs. Effingham’s house, lie said the governor would not 
come up himself, for he did not think my young master would 
come here; and the man saw clearly enough, by our faces, that 
we had not seen him. He said, however, he had orders to 
hang about the park, and see whether he came there.” 

“Send one of the gamekeepers to ta^e him as a poacher 
directly,” said Mr. Driesen. “Bid Wise go: he is deaf, and 
will not attend to what the man says. The object is to get 
him out of the way for two or three hours.” 

The servant seemed to understand in a moment : the game- 
keepers were sent out, the unibrtuuipe constable was seized, on 
the pretence that he was poaching, and spent several hours in 
durance, till Mr. Driesen thought that he might in safety be 
set at liberty. 

We are already aware, however, that Charles Tyrrell met 
with no interruption in effecting his flight, and we shall there- 
fore pause no longer upon the indignation of the constable, or 
upon the anger of the governor of the prison. Mr. Driesen, 
for his part, appeared highly delighted that the escape had 
taken place, and walked up and down the room the greater 
part of the night in a state of agitation unusual with him. 

On the following morning, however, he relapsed into gloom 
and sadness ; and so strange was the effect produced upon him 
by the agitation of mind to which he was so little accustomed, 
that his corporeal health seemed to suffer. It was in vain 
that the cook employed her utmost skill : he seemed to loathe 
his food, and could scarcely prevail upon himself to eat above 
two or three mouthfuls at a time, llis taste indeed for wine 
was not gone, and he drank willingly and much of the choicest 
produce of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s cellar. It seemed, however, 
to heat without exhilarating him. He had always been meagre, 
but he now became thinner than ever. He began to stoop 
a good deal, and his footsteps w T ere remarked to be wavering 
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and uneven. The mourning suit, too, which he wore, ill- 
made in the haste of the moment, made him look thinner and 
worse in health than might otherwise have been the case,* and 
many who saw him took the opportunity of moralising, and 
making themselves wise in their own conceit, by showing the 
unfruitfulness of wealth as displayed in the case of Mr. line- 
sen, who had scarcely become possessed of riches w hen health, 
the more enviable blessing, was denied him. 

At length, however, one night as he was sitting down about 
to take his coffee, a note w r as put into his hand, the contents 
of which made him start and turn pale, lie read it over 
twice, however, and it may be as well to give here the few 
words which produced that effect. It began : — 

My dear Ma. Driesfn — I wish to see you immediately, as I 
have come back, on various accounts, to stand my trial, but do not 
intend to surrender myself till the day on which it is to take place. 
If you will come down, then, to the little public-house called the 
Falcon, in the village of Motstone, any time to-night or to-morrow 
morning, you will find yours, * Charles Tyrrell. 

u I lave a horse saddled directly,” said Mr. Driesen, turn- 
ing to the servant w r ho waited, with looks of some surprise. 
“Have a horse saddled immediately, and brought round to 
the door.” 

The servant hastened to obey, and as soon as he was gone, 
Mr. Driesen walked up and down the room for several minutes 
in a state of great agitation. 

“Come back to stand his trial!” he exclaimed, “lie is 
mad! He will be hanged to a certainty! What in the name 
of heaven can be done? Nothing, 1 am afraid; yet 1 must do 
my best, for this is terrible.” 

Then, as he revolved all the circumstances of Charles Tyr- 
rell's case, ignorant as he w T as of what had been discovered 
since the young baronet had made his escape in the schooner, 
he became more and more convinced that, if he executed his 
purpose and really stood his trial, he would but seal his own 
destruction. 

“It is ruin, it is ruin!” he continued, walking up and down 
the room in great agitation, “lie must be persuaded to re- 
turn, to go back again before his coining is known; and yet 
after all,” he continued, pausing and fixing his eyes upon a 
spot on the floor, “what signifies it? death is hut a little thing; 
the extinction of a state of being containing in itself more 
pangs than enjoyment: the only real pain of deatli is to the 
coward! Long sickness, indeed, may make it horrible. It is 
in the preceding things that death is painful: the act itself 
can he nothing; a mere bugbear of the imagination; and then 
how pleasant to lie down for a long sleep; to lie down as we 
do at night after a weary day, filled with cares, and anxieties, 
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and pangs; to lie down with the blessing of knowing that we 
slialf never wake again to go through the same cares, and 
griefs, and sorrows; to endure the same pangs, and labours, 
and fatigues! Those must have been cunning fellows who in- 
vented the bugbear of* a future state, otherwise one-lialf of 
the world would not go on till fifty. I wonder 1 have not 
cut my throat years ago. I suppose it is because I've had 
such good health, and no pain in life. 1 wdhder if hanging is 
an easy death : laudanum they say is painful. Charcoal V the 
French are fond of charcoal. To think that a little carbon 
should be a remedy for all diseases!” 

u The horse, sir,” said a servant, opening the door, and Mr. 
]>riescn walking out took his hat and gloves, flung himself on 
the horst's back, and cantered quickly through the park. 

CIIAFTKlt XXIV. 

In the neat little parlour of the Falcon, with its well-sanded 
floor, its polished, black mahogany table, its corner cupboard 
with a glass door, displaying sundry objects of interest and 
curiosity, from odd-shaped tea-pots of rich old china, to apos- 
tle-spoons and sugar-basins of the reign of Anne, whose pert 
and foolish motto of u Semper eadem,” adopted because she 
was the weakest and most vacillating of women, still orna- 
mented the silver: in this neat parlour of a neat little country 
inn sat Charles Tyrrell, waiting, perhaps with some impa- 
tience, for the coming of Mr. Briesen. There were traces 
upon his face of the sorrows through which he had passed. 
He was paler, thinner, sterner, we may say more manly, than 
he had appeared a month before ; hut yet within the last few 
days his countenance had undergone another and a better 
change; a cloud had been blown from off’ the sky: his face 
was clear of some part of its anxiety. He was grave, per- 
haps sad; for the fire which he had undergone tempers the 
iron into steel, and inakesft harder for ever. 

Kut at the same time there was the aspect of hope renewed 
in his countenance; there w r as an expression of expectation 
and confidence; and though he had been made aware of the 
nature of his father’s will, he looked up with a smile on seeing 
the door open, thinking to take Mr. Brie sen by the hand with 
pleasure. 

It was not that gentleman, however, who entered, but the 
landlord of the Falcon himself, who closed the door carefully 
behind him, and advanced with a low bow and respectful air. 

• “1 have had both your notes taken, sir,” he said; one to 

the governor of the prison, and the other to llarbury Park, 
by two boys that nobody would know as coming from here; 
hut as you were good enough to tell me. Sir Charles, vour in- 
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tcntion of remaining here until you give yourself up again at 
the trial, I cannot help letting you know directly, for fear of 
anything going amiss, something that came to my hearing, 
and which may be of very great importance to you, if you can 
but get at the truth of it.” 

“What is it, landlord?” said Charles Tyrrell ; “I shall be 
very much obliged to you for any information: tor although 
I trust I can, without doubt, now prove both how the blood 
came upon my coat and where J. was during the whole period 
of inv absence from the house, so that of my acquittal there 
cannot he- the slightest doubt, yet I shall never rest satisfied, 
I shall never know* a moment’s real and complete peace, till JL 
have discovered and shown forth in the eyes of the whole 
world whose was the hand that really killed my unfortunate 
father.” 

“Why, the matter is this, Sir Charles,” said the landlord of 
the Falcon: “there’s old John Smithson, who lives about a 
mile and a half off, between this and the sea, and whose son 
is now in jail about that smuggling business, always shakes 
his head when the people talk about you and the murder of 
Sir Francis, and has been heard to say, more than once, that 
the judges should not condemn you ior it; that he'd rather 
die himself. I heard about this yesterday, and I don’t know 
how it was, but as if I had known that you would he coming 
here to-night, though heaven knows I knew nothing about it, 
I couldn’t help going down to the old man’s cottage, just 
quietly, not as if 1 came to inquire, and talking to him about 
it. I couldn't get him to say much upon the subject, for he 
had heard that you had got out of prison, and he said, that 
being the case, it was no matter to anybody. 1 asked him, 
however, what he would do if you should be caught and 
brought hack again? lie said that he would not tell me what 
he would do; but that they should not hang you, tor he would 
prevent that. 1 tried as much as I could to get something 
more out of him, hut it was all noiuse. He would not say a 
word more, and 1 believe the only way to do with him would 
be to call him up upon the trial, and make him give evi- 
dence." 

“Hid lie know rny father at all?” demanded Charles. 

“Oh ! he knew him well enough by sight, sir,” replied the 
man; “for when he was a fisherman, I’ve heard he used to 
supply the family, and was up almost every day at the house; 
and about three weeks ago he stopped here one afternoon to 
take a glass of grog, and he liad seen your lathei that day 
about his son; and the old man was in a towering passion, and 
vowed that Sir Francis had treated him no better than a dog.” 

“Indeed!” said Charles Tyrrell; “you don’t suppose he 
could have done it himself?” 
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“Why, no, sir; I don’t mean to say that,” replied the land- 
lord. u lie’s a stout old fellow, too; as young as if there were 
tw deity years off his age, and he has a devil of a spirit of his 
own. He always had; hut then he was always a very honest, 
upright man ; no one ever heard of his doing anything that was 
wrong. Some twenty } r ears ago, indeed, he was taken up 
U] ion some smuggling business, and was in prison one day; 
but he proved that it was all false together, and he caught the 
custom-house officer some time after, an cl gave him such a 
licking that he never went near him again. No, I don’t think 
he did it; hut it is clear enough that he knows something 
about it, and wall come forward and say what lie does know, 
if he thinks there’s any chance of your being condemned.” 

“Perhaps,” said Charles Tyrrell, “it may be better for me 
to scndYor him, and speak with him on the matter.” 

“I should think not, Sir Charles,” replied the landlord. 
“The trial, you see, is likely to come on in two or three days, 
and your best plan, I should think, would he to lie quiet, and 
have old Smithson brought up as a watness. You say that you 
are sure you can prove where you were, and what you were 
doing at the time ; hut when he’s brought up he’ll know no- 
thing of that, and wall tell all that he know r s. But 1 w'ould 
keep the whole matter quiet and calm till then, for fear of 
scaring other people, who may be brought into trouble by it.” 

The advice of the landlord seemed to Charles Tyrrell so 
judicious, that he determined to follow it, if he found that 
Morrison, whom he hoped to see early on the following morn- 
ing, coincided with him in opinion. 

As he was about to reply, however, the quick sound of a 
horse’s feet w r as heard before the house, and Mr. Driesen en- 
tered tlie room in a minute after. 

“My dear Charles,” he said, grasping both the young ba- 
ronet’s hands, as soon as the door was shut and they were 
alone, “you cannot think how anxious I am about you. In 
the name of heaven ! wliat has made you come hack again, 
when you w*ere once safe off ?” 

“First, let me thank you, my dear sir,” said Charles, with 
true feelings of gratitude for all the emotions of apprehension 
and anxiety which Mr. Driesen’s agitation evidently betrayed; 
“first, let me thank you for all your exertions in my favour, 
and for all the really fatherly interest that you have taken in 
me. Believe me, 1 am sincerely grateful.” 

“Oh! nonsense, nonsense, my dear Charles!” cried Mr. 
Driesen, grasping his hands, while his eyes filled with un- 
wonted moisture. “Don’t talk about gratitude and such stuff. 
If 1 could hut knoAV that you w r erc in safety, that would be 
enough. I should then he comparatively at ease; though who 
know s ?” and he drew a deep sigh. “But tell me, Charles, 
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tell me, what has made you mad enough to come back-here, 
at the imminent risk that yt^i run?” * 

“In the first place, because T could not well help myself,” 
replied Charles Tyrrell; “but in the next, because I am now 
at liberty to show both where I was during that whole morn- 
ing, and how the stains of blood came upon my jacket. 7 ’ 

Mr. Driesen seemed somewhat surprised, but he replied, 
almost immediate 1 }' — 

u But can you account for the time, Charles, before you saw 
the gardener? can you account for the gun? 1 see by your 
lace you cannot; and it is upon that the whole business ivill 
turn. F. have spoken with the lawyers myself', and they all 
agree that it will he held by the judge and the jury that, if 
you committed the act at all, it was before you passed through 
the garden. Indeed, indeed, Charles, you are putting your 
head into the lion’s mouth.” 

“And do you, then, believe me guilty?” demanded Charles 
Tyrrell, in a sad tone. 

Mr. Driesen instantly replied, vehemently, “No, Charles ! no, 
Charles, no ! I do not believe you guilty, but I do believe that 
you may he held so; unless, indeed, you could prove who it was 
that committed the act.” 

“That may not he impossible either,” replied Charles Tyr- 
rell. “indeed i have good hope that such may be the case, 
though I cannot explain myself further, at present, upon the 
subject.” 

Mr. Driesen mused for several minutes, and then replied — 

“Charles, you are deceiving yourself. You will sacrifice 
your own life; you will break the heart of Lucy Effingham; 
you will render all those who love you miserable. 1 see it 
plainly; I see it evidently. You are running headlong to de- 
struction. Let me entreat you, let me conjure you, while 
there is yet time, to secure yourself, by flying once more. 
Here is a fresh, strong horse at the door; he will carry you 
easily forty miles this night. You can he at a seaport before 
to-morrow. You can hire a ship, and ere to-morrow night he 
safe in France. If you want money, draw' upon me for what 
you like; draw upon me for all your father left me. Here, I 
will sign a bond for it this moment. I will sign an acknow- 
ledgment that I owe it to you; anything, anything, Charles, 
but save yourself directly;” and in Iris eagerness and anxiety 
he grasped Charles Tyrrell’s hands convulsively in liis, gazing 
in his face until an earnest look of entreaty. 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear sir!” replied Charles, very 
much affected; “a thousand and a thousand thanks for all 
your kindness!” 

“Then do, Charles, do!” cried Mr. Driesen, thinking that 
he had prevailed. “Make haste; get some refreshment, and 
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put your foot in the stirrup. You are a bold horseman; you 
ride£ist; you will soon ” llut Charles stopped him. 

“1 am sorry,” lie said, “my dear sir, that I cannot do what 
you wish me. I was stopped on my journey by the corn- 
inandcr of the revenue cutter, and I pledged my honour to 
him that ] would return and surrender myself to trial. I have 
already, too, given notice tp the governor of the jail that such 
will be the cast?.” 

Mr. Driesen struck his hand against, his forehead and ex- 
claimed, “By , you are mad! and 1 shall he called up to 

give evidence against you ; to prove how you had been quarrel- 
ling with your father; to show that he was as mad as you arc; 
and that you had scarcely any resource but to put him out of: 
the world. This is too much ; this is too much !” and lie walked 
up and down the room in a terrible state of agitation. 

Charles was a good deal agitated, also; for Mr. Driesen cer- 
tainly put the matter in a new point of view to him. He had 
conceived that the whole strength of the evidence against him 
lay iii his refusing to account for the time he had been absent 
after the gardener had seen him, and to explain the marks of 
blood upon his shooting-jacket. lie now, however, saw that 
there were several other suspicious circumstances against him, 
which he had no means of doing away, lie knew how slight 
a thing will turn the scale in criminal trials; how uncertain, 
we may say how capricious, are the decisions of juries! But 
still there was no course before him but to do as he had pro- 
posed to do; and consequently, ceasing to argue the matter at 
all with Mr. Driesen, he only endeavoured to soothe the agita- 
tion which his friend was suffering, and to express the grati- 
tude that he felt tor the interest which he took in his welfare. 

He Ibund it all in vain, however. Mr. Driesen would but 
listen to one subject, and be again and again returned to his 
suggestion of flight; endeavouring, by all the sophistries of 
which he was so complete a master, and by which he so con- 
tinually deceived himself, to prove that there were particular 
circumstances in which a man was justified in doing anything 
for his own preservation; that there was no such thing as ab- 
stract right and wrong; that everything was relative, and 
depended entirely on the circumstances. Ilis reasoning, how- 
ever, did not convince Charles Tyrrell, in his own case, more 
than it would have done in that of others, and he remained 
unshaken, even in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Driesen at length perceived that it was so, after spend- 
ing nearly an Hour in vain arguments; and finding that any 
further reasoning would he vain, lie suddenly ceased, and 
became quiet. 

“What is it, then, you wish me to do lor vouV” he said, 
“Why was it that you sent for me? Though you will not be 
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advised, though you will not be warned, I am ready' to do 
anything for you that you may desire.” 

Charles again thanked him, and then replied — 

“What I wish you to do is no very difficult task: I merely 
wish 3 r ou to communicate to my mother and to Mrs. Effingham 
what has taken place. Doubtless the latter has already heard 
from Lucy by this night’s post ; but at all events, tell her that 
I left her daughter safe and well, under the charge of a clergy- 
man and his sister, at , on the coast of Devonshire. At 

first, she was so dreadfully fatigued that I feared her health 
would suffer; and as no restraint was put upon me, I remained 
a whole day to be sure that such was not the case. After a 
night’s good repose, however, she rose much better, and I 
think that the hope of my soon being able to establish my in- 
nocence had no small share in making her so well get over all 
the dangers and discomforts which she has suffered.” 

“The hope of your proving your innocence!” said Mr. Drie- 
sen, with melancholy bitterness. “She will be soon cured of 
that hope, 1 fear, Charles Tyrrell. However, as you are de- 
termined, there is no use in saying any more, and I shall now 
leave you. If I can do anything to serve you, let me know it. 
If you wish to see me again, I will come; otherwise, Charles, 
I shall not see you again till I sec you at the trial ; for I am 
not the man I was, Charles. All this has shaken me: my 
corporeal frame is injured. I do not know that even my in- 
tellect is what it was. Good-bye, good-bye ! I could he a hoy, 
or a woman, and cry for very spite, to think of your casting 
away your only chance of life and happiness. If you had worn 
out existence, 1 could understand it; if you were, as 1 am, at 
the end of that part of life which comprises all that is bright 
and happy, and at the beginning of that part which is made up 
altogether of desolation and decay, I could understand it , for 
death is nothing hut one jump into forge tiulness. But with 
youth, and hope, and happiness before you, I cannot make out 
your motives. However, fare yon well, fare you well! and all 
I trust is, that chance may take better care of you than you 
take of yourself.” 

Charles Tyrrell hade him adieu, well knowing that, as all 
their views and principles were different, there was not the 
slighte st use of entering into any argument upon the subject, 
lie could not, indeed, help feeling a regard for Mr. Driesen, 
who had of late shown him much real kindness. He could not 
help acknowledging to himself that he had a w arm, kind heart ; 
and when, therefore, he left him, he felt some pain and grief, 
from which he could only free himself by sitting down to make 
notes of all the matters of which he had to speak with Everard 
Morrison on the following morning. 

Mr. Driesen, in the mean time, turned Iris steps back towards 
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Harbury Park. He went slowly and sadly indeed. Three or 
lour tirhes he dismounted from his horse, and walked on, hold- 
ing the bridle over his arm; and when he had returned, and 
sought his own chamber, his foot might be heard pacing it to 
and fro, during the greater part of the night. He had usually 
breakfasted in the library, and he had not yet finished on the 
morning following his interview with Charles Tyrrell, when 
the butler came m and told him that there fras an old man 
without, who desired to speak with him. Mr. Driesen asked 
who it was, and the butler replied — 

“Why, it is one Smithson, sir, wlio used to be a good deal 
about the house, selling fish, some twenty years ago.” 

41 Show him in,” said Mr. Driesen, and the butler having 
done so, si Ait the door. 

The old man remained in conversation with Mr. Driesen for 
some time. After he was gone the butler opened the door, to 
>ee whether he should take away the breakfast things; but 
Mr. Driesen was still leaning with liis arm upon the table, 
staring into the cups. In half an hour after, he rang the hell, 
and all the servants remarked, with surprise, that from that 
moment he was entirely changed. All his old liveliness and 
activity returned. He was gay, cheerful, and happy, writing 
indeed the greater part of the day, but bearing interruption 
quite tranquilly, and having some gay and cheerful word to 
say to everybody. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

Before mid-day on the following morning, Everard Morrison 
was at the door of the F alcon, lmt he was not alone. The large 
ibrm of Captain Longly, not unaccompanied by the pigtail, ap- 
peared mounted upon a short-legged, sturdy little pony; and 
as Charles, who happened to be at the window at the moment 
of their arrival, perceived the old seaman, he felt no slight 
satisfaction at being the first to bear him the news of Lieu- 
tenant Hargrave’s real fate. To Morrison, Charles had only 
communicated the fact that he had been overtaken by the 
commander of tlie revenue cutter, and had promised to return 
in order to undergo his 1 rial, and he was therefore sure that 
the news he had in store had not been anticipated. 

The countenances of* both Morrison and Longly, however, 
were not a little gloomy, as they entered the chamber in which 
the young baronet was; and after the first salutation, Morrison 
broke forth with, ‘-‘This is most unfortunate indeed, Sir Charles ; 
but as Mr. Longly was with me when your note came, T thought 
it but right to communicate its contents to him, and he deter- 
mined. to conic with me to tell you himself what he was resolved 
upon doing. 
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Charles Tyrrell was about to reply, but Longly Instantly 
took up the tale, and after having pulled the waistband* of his 
breeches as far up as possible, and rolled something which was 
in his mouth into his cheek, he went on : “ You see, Sir Charles, 
it is not fair that one man should suffer for another: not that 1 
would ever have let you suffer for me, though you were ho- 
nourable enough to keep your word with me even to death, 
which must be & satisfaction to you ; but now* as the case goes, 
you have done your best, and have tried to get away and can't; 
and so 1 am resolved, sir, on the trial to come forward and 
to tell all, do you see? In the first place, it rests hard upon 
my mind, and I can’t bear up against this wind; next, you see, 
sir, I would a deal rather be hanged at once and have done 
with it, than go on never knowing one day whether I shall 
not he hanged the next; but as for that, however, Mr. Kve- 
rard here thinks he can get me off; because, you see, we can 
prove, by that young scoundrel's letter to my poor Hannah, 
that it was a trap lie laid for her, and so 1 might well he angry ; 
and then that smuggling has blown over, for all the men were 
acquitted at six o’clock last night: so if they can prove nothing 
against them, they can prove nothing against me ; and it is 
likely to he manslaughter at the worst. However, you see. 
Sir Charles, I do not so much care how it goes, because, be- 
fore that, my Hannah is going to be married to as noble a 
young fellow, though 1 say it to his face, as ever lived, who 
loves her dearly, and she him, so she is taken care of; hut 
nevertheless, even if it were not so, 1 should not let you'be 
hanged lor me, anyhow.” 

Although this oration, on the part of good Captain Longly, 
might be a little out of form and propriety of speech, it served 
to convey to Charles Tyrrell a great deal of information re- 
garding matters of some interest, and to afford him a very lair 
picture of the honest seaman’s feelings. He would indeed 
have interrupted him, in order to save him one moment of 
unnecessary pain; hut when Captain Longly was once set 
a-going, it was no easy thing to stop him till he had exhausted 
what lie had to say; every appearance that he saw of* a wish 
to cut him short only making him raise his voice, and repeat, 
in a louder tone, what he had just been saying. 

"When he was done, however, Charles took the hand which 
Longly held out to him as a sort of full stop at the end of the 
sentence, mid replied, “I am much obliged to you, Mr. Longly, 
for your frankness and generous thoughts in this matter; hut 
I have some news for you that will surprise you much more 
than it does me to find that Mr. Longly is always ready to do 
what is right and honourable. You fully beiieve that you 
killed Lieutenant Hargrave?” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed Longly, “though I have never 
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been afcle to get that old scoundrel, Jenkins, to tell me what 
he di(f with the body. He winks his eye, and says it is all 
safe ; but I can't get any more out of him. He’ll be obliged 
to tell now, however.” 

“It will be unnecessary,” replied Charles Tyrrell; “for I 
can tell you that Lieutenant Hargrave was alive and well on 
board the revenue cutter not four days ago, and now lies 
buried in a small church-yard in Devonshire, having been 
drowned while trying to get off from the cutter, which struck 
on a reef called the Hog’s Back.” 

Longly slapped his hand upon his thigh till the place rang 
again, and then exclaimed, “Ay, that’s what’s the meaning of 
all that winking. ’But I can scarcely believe my ears; did you 
sec him yourself, sir? Can you swear it was him, and not his 
ghost?” f 

“1 saw him with my own eyes,” replied Charles; “hut 
besides that proof, I have the acknowledgment of the com- 
mander of the cutter, his own friend, who had him on board, 
and did not even know that anything was the matter with him 
but a spitting of blood, till I showed him the wound of the ball 
in the throat of the corpse, after he was drowned.” * 

Longly shook himself much after the way of a Newfoundland 
dog when lie comes out of the water, exclaiming, “Well, that 
is something off my head; and now you are quite safe, Sir 
Charles?” 

“ I am not quite sure,” replied Charles Tyrrell; “ two doubts 
have been put into my mind by Mr. Driesen, last night, and I 
minst speak with you, Morrison, on the subject.” 

lie then proceeded to explain to Everard Morrison the cir- 
cumstances which Mr. Driesen had mentioned, and the opinion 
which he hail said the counsel had expressed, regarding the 
period at which the murder must have been committed ; and 
he was somewhat pained to sec that the young lawyer enter- 
v turned a somewhat, similar view of the case to Mr. Driesen. 
Morrison’s opinion, however, was more favourable in some 
respects; but it was founded upon a shrewd view of human, 
nature, especially when appearing, as it does, in such bodies 
as juries. 

“ Were the case to come before them now,” he said, “exactly 
as it really stands, the facts of the quarrel, of the gun, and the 
gardener having seen you precisely in the same direction as 
that in which the body was found, without any other ex- 
traneous circumstances being mixed up with the matter, I 
should say, with Mr. Driesen, that your case bore a very 
ominous aspect; but the very circumstance of there having 

* This incident, of a man being apparently killed by a wound in 
the throat, which ultimately proved very trilling, occurred within 
the knowledge of the author. 
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been various other suspicious matters against you thought 
before the coroner’s jury, and a prejudice having thd^ been 
created against you, will, in the present instance, tell greatly 
in your favour. You will now be able to explain ajl those 
circumstances in a manner most honourable to yourself, and 
and the re-action will be so great that the jury will think you 
have disproved the whole case against you because you have 
disproved a part. The evidence of Mr. Longly and Hailes, 
too, need, as far as I see, in no degree implicate themselves, 
though, doubtless, the examining counsel will do the best they 
can to get to the bottom of the matter.” 

Upon a hint from Charles Tyrrell, that he wished to speak 
with Morrison alone, Captain Longly shortly after left them, 
and the circumstances regarding the old man, Smithson, came 
under discussion. Notwithstanding the view whicn the land- 
lord of the inn had taken, and in which Charles Tyrrell had 
coincided, Morrison judged it better to go down himself to 
Smithson’s cottage, and see if he could elicit any intimation of 
the real nature and character of the evidence he was willing 
to give. When he arrived at the cottage, however, old 
Smithson was not at home, and Morrison had to wait for 
some time ere he made his appearance. When he did come, 
at length, nothing was to he gained from him. lie remained 
perversely silent, saying — 

u Never you mind. Til he there to give evidence, and I’ll 
tell the truth, let come of it what may. That’s all that any- 
body can expect. I won’t say a word of it beforehand, for any- 
body; that’s enough.” « 

Finding it utterly in vain to urge him upon the subject, 
Morrison left him, and reported his want of success to the 
young baronet. lie then promised him to ride over to the 
manor-house direct, in order to prepare the mind of Lady 
Tyrrell for a visit from her son, who proposed, as soon as it 
was dark, to go over to see his mother, with whom he had had 
no interview since the terrible day of his father’s death. 

Everard Morrison at once proceeded to execute this com- 
mission, and on arriving at the manor-house; he found Lady 
Tyrrell, Mrs. Effingham, and Mr. Driesen, in conversation, 
together, and apparently in much higher spirits than he could 
have anticipated. 

“ Oh! Mr. Morrison,” said Lady Tyrrell, when he entered, 
“ here is our good friend, Mr. Driesen, has brought us tidings 
which have raised the spirits of the whole party. He gives me 
the most positive assurances that our poor Charles is certain , 
of acquittal.” 

u Indeed!” said Morrison, gravely, for he imagined that Mr. 
Driesen had been buoying up Lady Tyrrell’s spirits with hopes 
that he did not himself entertain ; and disapproving of all such 
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policyyJic determined to do nothing to encourage it. “Indeed 
I hat | fancied that Mr. Driesen took a rather more gloomy 
view of the matter.” 

“My good friend,” replied Mr. Driesen, with a slight curl 
of the lip, “if you remember rightly, yesterday was a cloudy 
day, and to-day the sun shines as you see. If I had said yes- 
terday, what affine morning! you would have stared: to-day 
if I were to sajt, how cold and gloomy ! you, would stare as 
much. Now the time that has passed, sufficient to drive away 
the clouds from the sky, may have brought up matter to re- 
move the clouds from my mind, too; and something has 
occurred this morning, which makes me say confidently to 
Lady Tyrrell, that she has no cause for the slightest appre- 
hension, and that Charles’s innocence will be established be- 
yond all ifianner of doubt.” 

Morrison listened with no inconsiderable degree of surprise, 
and if we must own the truth, with some suspicion. Now, as 
he was, though a lawyer, by no means naturally suspicious, 
his doubts arose from two circumstances. In the first place, 
from the little that he had seen of Mr. Driesen, he by no 
means was inclined to like or trust that gentleman ; and he 
had, indeed, made up his mind that Mr. Driesen, as to his 
real character and feelings, systematically attempted to deceive 
all the world, beginning with himself. There was some truth 
in this, although it was too general perhaps. But in the next 
place, as regarded the matter in question at the moment, he 
remarked that Mr. Driesen’s illustration of his change of 
opinion was forced, unnatural, and wordy, and quite contrary 
to his usual tone and pointed manner of expressing himself. 
He determined, if possible, to unravel the mystery, and replied, 

“ I am very happy to bear, sir, what you say; but of course, 
as employed in defending Sir Charles Tyrrell, I should be very 
glad to hear upon what grounds you found your newly-risen 
expectations of such a favourable result.” 

u There now !” cried Mr. Driesen, smiling ; u there now ! He 
comes with his grave face, and his lawyer- like logic, to destroy 
all that I have been doing to console you two ladies. But do 
not let him, my dear Lady Tyrrell; do not let hiirj; for if he 
were the very worst lawyer that ever was born, which heaven 
forbid I should insinuate!” and he made Evcrard Morrison a 
low bow, “I defy him to spoil the case of my good friend 
Charles, who is as certain of being acquitted as I am of living 
till to-morrow morning, which I’m sure I hope I shall do, as I 
have no less than seven letters to write, some upon business, 
which might be put off very well upon the eve of a journey to 
the other world, but some more letters of politeness, and the 
good folks would think me rude if I were to go without writ- 
ing to them.” 
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As he ended, he whistled two or three bars of an ah’, and 
then suddenly turning to Mrs. Effingham, and seeming re- 
collect himself, he said — 

44 I beg pardon, my dear lady, for presuming to whistle in 
your presence; but that whistling 4 Lilli bullero ’ is a bad 
trick, which I caught of 1 my Uncle Toby.’ I always do it 
when there’s a cat or a lawj^er in the room ; no offence, Mr. 
Morrison, for I was bred a lawyer myself, yon know.” 

44 And pray, my good sir,” said Morrison, “ how did you 
manage then, if you alwa} r s whistle 4 Lillibullero ’ when there’s 
a lawyer in the room ?” 

44 Why, I did nothing but whistle all day long, with my 
hands in my pockets,” replied Mr. Dricson, not at all put out 
of countenance ; 44 so I was obliged to give up the law, my good 
sir, otherwise 1 should have whistled myself away altogether. 
As it was, I had whistled myself into the shape and likeness of 
a flageolet, as you now see.” 

While this conversation had been going on, Morrison had 
been turning in his own mind all the circumstances connected 
with the case of Charles Tyrrell, and endeavouring to fix upon 
some particular which might give a clue to the sudden change 
which had taken place in Mr. Driesen’s opinion of the case. 
He recollected, at length, that when he had gone down to see 
Smithson in the morning, the old fisherman had been absent, 
and that he had come hack to his house by the road which 
Jed from Ilarbury Park. When Mr. Dricson had finished his 
reply, therefore, he said somewhat abruptly — 

44 1 suppose the truth is, Mr. Dricson, that you have had 
old Smithson with you this morning.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Driesen made no reply, hut fixed 
his eyes full and keenly upon him. lie then answered — 

“Yes, Mr. Morrison. The truth is, I have. What then, 
pray?” 

44 Why, nothing, Mr. Driesen,” replied Morrison; “only 
that 1 now know the cause of your change of opinion in regard 
to Sir Charles Tyrrell's case, and the good spirits you seem to 
be in this morning.” 

Mr. Driesen gazed upon him for a moment or two, with a 
withering ^neer, and then replied, rising — 

44 You know nothing about it. ! flood morning, Mrs. Effing- 
ham; good moaning, Lady Tyrrell! I leave this wise young 
gentleman to demonstrate to you satisfactorily that the moon 
is made of green cheese, or at least is inhabited by an old 
single gentfeman like myself, with a bundle of sticks upon his 
back. But^make your mind quite easy, nevertheless, lor 
Charles will be acquitted lor all thai.” 

Thus saying, he left them, and Morrison saw him go without 
any expression of anger, merely saying — 
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“ GhoA Mr. Dricscn is evidently rejoiced at the prospect of 
Sir (.fcarloste speedy acquittal, and proud of possessing a little 
knowledge more than 1 have been able to extract this morning 
from the witness whom he has seen. 1 think, however, Lady 
Tyrrell, you may trust with some degree of confidence to what 
he says, for now that I know the cause of his change of opi- 
nion in some degree, I am inclined to suppose that it has not 
taken place without- good grounds.*’ 

“That is very satisfactory to me, Mr. Morrison,” said Mrs. 
Effingham; “tor 1 confess I have this morning been in great 
doubt and difficulty wliat to do. 1 have received a letter from 
Devonshire, informing me that my poor Lucy is very unwell. 
The medical men there say, not dangerously at present ; but 
of course, J am anxious to set off immediately to be with her; 
and yet, I did not like to go without being able to bear her 
good news of Charles, which 1 know would be the best medi- 
cine she could receive.” 

“1 think, my dear madam,” re) died Morrison, “that you 
may set off with all safety, and assure her that though nothing 
on earth :s so uncertain, of course, as the law, yet there is 
every ’probability of Charles establishing Ids innocence beyond 
n doubt. .1 think so the more from wlmt Mr. Driescn had just 
said: bur even before 1 heard that, 1 was inclined to entertain 
very great, though not perfectly confident hopes of a favour- 
able result.” 

vl If you think so,” said Mrs. Effingham, U I will set off im- 
mediately. I understood that the trial was to take jrtace 
to-morrow, and in a few lines in Lucy’s own hand, she begged 
me not to come till it. was over; but if you think that the 
result, is very nearly certain, i will go at once.” 

Everard expressed his opinion that she might go in safety, 
ami consequently she set off as soon as horses could be pro- 
cured. 

She found Lucy much more seriously ill than she had ex- 
pected. She had kept, up and exerted herself to appear well 
till Charles Tyrrell had left her; hut from that moment had 
become worse, and all the effects of the fatigue, and grief, 
and cold, and anxiety, that she had undergone, told upon her 
health, and reduced her to a situation of great danger. She 
was slightly better than she had been on the day that her 
mother arrived, and the fresh hopes which Mrs. Effingham 
brought her tended to give a favourable turn to her malady. 

We must now, however, pause, and once more go back to 
the scenes in which our tale first began, in order to show how 
far those hopes were realised or disappointed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was the morning of the trial, and the session-house was, as 
may be supposed, crowded almost to suffocation, for the case 
of Charles Tyriell had excited a degree of 'interest through 
the whole country round unequalled in the memory of man. 
The whole history of the Tyrrell family, as we have given it 
in the beginning of this book, was buzzed about, with a thou- 
sand additions and improvements from imagination, malice, 
and that love of th# ‘marvellous which makes liars of one-third 
and fools of another third of the world. 

Amongst the lower classes an impression seemed to prevail 
that young Charles Tyrrell would certainly he condemned, 
not, indeed, from a belief of his guilt, tor that belief* was by 
no means general; but lrom an impression that the sort of 
fate which seemed to dog his family was about to bring it to 
an end in bis own person, and, indeed, more than one of the 
jurors was affected by this sort of feeling, and went into the 
box with an impression that they hud very little to do but 
listen to the witnesses and condemn the prisoner. 

As soon as the trial was called on, Charles Tyrrell sur- 
rendered liimsclf, and appeared at the bar. lie was very pale, 
and his countenance was calm and firm, but grave, and even 
sad.* There was, however, a noble expression on that face, Jin 
upright and manly character in his whole demeanour; a tran- 
quillity, not at all approaching boldness, which produced a 
universal impression in his favour, and made one of* those 
general murmurs run through the court which nearly always 
evince some sudden change in the popular feeling. 

The judge, in this instance, did not command silence ; as he 
,had been led to believe, by all be had heard since lie came 
into the town, that a prepossession existed against the young 
baronet,, and he was not sorry to see that prepossession coun- 
teracted by the favourable impression of his personal appear- 
ance. 

On the first formalities being gone through, Charles Tyrrell 
pleaded k not guilty!’ in a clear and distinct voice, and looked 
round the court with a calm, firm glance, which confirmed the 
feeling excited in his favour. 

The counsel who conducted the cause for the crown was one 
of those wise and conscientious men who suffer no degree of . 
passion to mingle with the exercise of their functions. We 
have occasionally, indeed, persons at the bar who, when called 
upon to act the awful part of public accuser, suffer their own 
vanity to be implicated in the success of their cause, and strive, 
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not sy much to elicit truth, as to establish the case they have 
undertaken. Such, however, was not the character of the 
gentleman who appeared against Charles Tyrrell. He uttered 
not oife word that was calculated to produce prejudice in the 
minds of the jury, lie stated clearly and distinctly the evi- 
dence he had to produce against the prisoner at the bar. He 
pointed out, in, jmilxl terms, the inferences \$iich were to he 
drawn from that evidence, and lie ended by expressing a hope 
that the prisoner would be able to produce such witnesses, on 
liis own part, as would relieve the minds of the jury from any 
doubt as to the fact of his innocence. 

He then called several of the servants of Harbury Park, 
whose evidence tended to show on the present occasion, as it 
had doiui»at the coroner’s inquest, that a severe quarrel had 
taken place between Charles 'Tyrrell and his father; that the 
former had gone out with his gun in his hand, and had been 
tbi lowed by the latter; that the prisoner had been seen passing 
through the garden shortly after; that his father had been 
found murdered within a lew yards of the garden-gale, by the 
discharge of a gun, loaded with small shot, into the back oi 
hi> head ; that the gun of the prisoner, with which he had 
gone out, had been found, discharged, within a few yards of 
the dead hotly; and that ills clothes had been spotted with 
blood, and his hands had also been bloody when he returned 
home ; that he himself had declared that he had not discharged 
the gun at any game, and had refused to account for the time 
of his absence, or the blood that appeared upon his clothes. 

AY hen the servants had been examined, and it was found 
that no attempt was made whatsoever to cross-examine them, 
or shake their evidence, a considerable degree of agitation was 
manifested in the court, and the impression was decidedly un- 
favourable to the prisoner. The counsel then went on to 
say — 

, “J will now proceed to call a most important witness upon 
this business; 1 ’ and the name of Mr. Dricscn was accordingly 
called. That gentleman, however, did not appear, and alter 
a considerable pause, some discussion took place as to what 
was to be the course of proceeding. The counsel for the 
prosecution, however, at length said, that, although Mr. 
ihiesen’s evidence was important., as confirming the testimony 
of the other witnesses, vet that it was far more desirable that* 
he should have been present, in order to give an opportunity 
to the counsel for the defence of cross-examining him than on 
any other account; but that, il his learned friend thought fit 
to let the testimony of that witness stand as it had been given 
before the coroner, he was quite willing himself to say that he 
considered his case complete. 

The counsel for the defence then replied that he was per- 
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fectly willing that it should be so, as in all probability he 
should not have cross-examined Mr. Hriescn, even if lie bad 
been present, inasmuch as all the tacts stated by the witnesses 
were perfectly true, and not denied by the prisoner at the liar. 

This admission created a new sensation in the court, accom- 
panied by so loud a buzz that the judge was obliged to inter- 
fere to enforce silence; and while he was so doing, a scaled 
paper was handed to his clerk and then fo himself. He 
immediately looked at the address, tore it open, and read, 
making a sign to the cotuicil for the defence to pause, ere he 
called any witnesses. 

The paper was long, and took some time to read ; and when, 
he had done, the judge spoke a lew words to the clerk, who 
sent the beadle immediately out of court. The beadle re- 
turned in a minute or two with a reply, and the judge, alter 
seeming to hesitate for a moment as to what course he should 
pursue, bowed to the counsel for the defence, and said — 

You had better go on, Mr. Plaistow. This is very impor- 
tant, and 1 will communicate it to you afterwards; but I must 
think over some precedents, to judge how we must deal with it.’ 

The counsel then immediately called, as the first witness, 
our good friend, Captain Longly, whose evidence was to the 
following effect : — that, from a certain hour, which he stated 
with nautical precision, up to a certain other hour, the prisoner 
at the bar, Sir Charles Tyrrell, had been with him, and with 
two other persons: one named John Hailes, and the other 
known by the name of Lieutenant Ilargrave, under the wall 
at the back of llarbury Park ; he, Sir Charles Tyrrell, having 
agreed to meet him on private business at the park-stile some 
few minutes before. lie went on to say that the park- stile, 
at which Sir Charles Tyrrell was to have met him, lay in such, 
a direction that the straight course for the prisoner to pursue 
from the house to the .stile was through the garden; and by 
an ingenious question the council elicited from him, without, 
any breach of the law of evidence, that, comparing the period 
at which Sir Charles Tyrrell was known to have left bis 
father’s house with the time that he actually joined him under 
the park-wall, and comparing the distance between the two 
places, he, Sir Charles, must have walked with the .very 
greatest rapidity to have accomplished it at all. 

The evidence was so clear, so exact, so conclusive, in re 
gard to the facts which it went to establish, that a well-pleased 
murmur ran through the court; and the counsel, who had 
received a hint from Morrison not to press Captain Longly 
farther than necessary, upon his occupation at the time, judged 
that he might leave the matter there, especially as he might 
leicit any other facts from Hailes at an after period, if he found 
it requisite. 
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The council for the prosecution, however, was not to be so 
satisfied; and as it fell to one of the junior counsel to cross- 
examine this witness, he did it in a less mild and considerate 
manner than his leader might have done. 

1,1 Now, Mr. Longly,” he said, “or Captain Long, as I am 
told you are called, you have given very good evidence, indeed; 
but I have gdf? a question or two to ask yofi, and be so good 
as to remember that you are upon your oath. Now, Mr. 
Lorigly, alias Captain Long ” 

“Make haste,” said Longly, bluffly; “for though they call 
call me Captain Long, as you say, 1 am fond of short ques- 
tions and short answers.” 

“ WelJ, then, Captain Long,” he continued, “be so good as 
to explain to us, if it is not an impertinent question, w hat you 
were doing at the time the prisoner at the bar w'as with )ou, 
as you have stated.” 

“Why, 1 think it an impertinent question, Mr. Parch- 
ment-face,” replied Captain Long, who did not all admire the 
demeanour of his cross-examiner. “ 1 came here to give evi- 
dence of wT.at //•' was doing, not what 1 was doing, and so I 
say it is an impertinent question, and I shan't answer it.” 

“Then the court must compel you,” replied the lawyer. 

“1 am afraid you must, put your question in another form,” 
said the judge. The lawyer bowed, and tried it in a different 
shape. 

“Cray, then,” he said, “what wc^ Sir Charles Tyrrell, the 
prisoner at the bar, doing at the time that he was with you, 
as you tune just. stated V” 

Captain Long, however, was not a man to be easily out- 
done, and be replied — 

“Why, part- of the time he was walking up under the park- 
wall towards me; part of the time he was talking to me, and 
part of the time he was walking away again; part of the time 
he was turning to look at. what we were about; part of the 
time he was coming back again to us, and part of time he was 
going back to his own house;” and Captain Long put his 
hands behind his back, and looked the lawyer straight in the 
lace, while a general and unbecoming titter ran through the 
court. 

“ Silence !” exclaimed the judge; “ this is very indecent! I 
do not, however, think our learned brother can press the wit- 
ness to say anything that might criminate himself.” 

“ 1 have no objection, my lord,” replied Longly, turning 
towards the judge, “to say anything in the world, if 1 am 
asked in a ci\ii way, do } on see; but if he tries to brow-heat 
me, he shall had himself mistaken.” 

“You must respect the court, sir,” replied the judge. “We 
will not suffer you to be brow -beaten, but vnv 
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her the awful nature of the proceeding in which wc are en- 
gaged. The life of a fellow-creature is at stake ; a terrible 
crime has been committed, and the law must be satisfied. 
Have you any objection, Mr. Longly, to answer the court 
what Was the business you were engaged in during the time 
that the prisoner at the bar was with you. You are not 
obliged, however^ to say anything to criminate yourself, there- 
fore let your answer be considerate.” 

Longly paused for a moment ere he replied, and turned 
his eyes towards Everard Morrison; but then, slapping his 
knee after his own peculiar fashion, he answered, “Well, I 
don’t care! It must be told one day, so it shall out now. 
Why, my lord, you see I was fighting a duel. Th^re is no 
harm in that, I take it. There’s not a man among you,” and 
he looked round the court, “ there’s not a man among you 
that wouldn’t fight too, if* a scoundrel were to come and at- 
tempt to kidnap your child; to take your daughter away 
against her will, and under false pretences. That’s what I 
fought for.” 

The movement produced in court by Longly’s words was 
Indescribable, and even the judge was affected ; but still 
greater was the sensation when the old .seaman went on to 
describe the whole that had taken place, the provocation given, 
the conduct of young Hargrave and that of Charles Tyrrell, 
and ended by declaring that the young baronet had deter- 
mined to stand his trial, %nd even die, rather than betray tbe 
trust reposed in him. 

The words that he used, in any other man’s mouth, would, 
probably, have produced little or no effect; but there was 
something in the simplicity which, mingled with Longly’s 
shrewdness, and in the contrast between the bold ingenuity 
with which he frustrated the efforts of the counsel to extract 
his secret, and the straightforward candour with which he 
afterwards told it, all at once, that gave point to every word. 

In answer to some further questions from the court, iu re- 
ference to the ultimate fate of Hargrave, he said — 

“Why, mjr lord, I thought the scoundrel was as dead as a 
stock-fish ; but I have heard since that he got quite well, and 
was drowned when the cutter got ashore on the llog's Hack. 
But. you see, as soon as 1 heard that I went and asked old 
Jenkins, with whom I had left him ; and I made him tell me 
the truth, and then I found that it was only a faint that lie 
was in. He went on fainting that way all day, but lie got 
better afore the next morning, and then he made old Jenkins 
swear he would not tell but that he was dead. He had some 
devilry or other in hand, depend upon it, by pretending to be 
dead when be was living; but, howsoever, lie’s as dead as a 
mackerel now, that's clear.” 
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“This matter must be inquired into further,” «aid the 
juJgc; “but, in the mean time, 1 hope the witness Mill re- 
member the dangerous situation in which he not only brought 
himself, but others, by giving way to a spirit of revenge and 
he proceeded to read Longly a lecture, to which the other 
listened with great attention, being far more edified by the fnll 
wig and furred gown, than by those absurd conceits wherewith 
our gentlemen of the bar are compelled to disfigure them- 
selves. 

When Longly had been suffered to go down, the good 
fisherman, John Hailes, was called, and confirmed, in every 
particular, the evidence of the preceding witness. 

His account of the duel between Longly and Lieutenant 
Hargrave, delivered in homely language, and stripped of 
every shade of the imaginative, made a smile run through the 
court; but while he went on the jury were consulting toge- 
ther, without attending; and as soon as he had done, the fore- 
man addressed the judge, saying — 

“ I do not think, my lord, that the case need go on. We 
are all agreed in regard to our verdict; and it is only putting 
Sir Charles Tyrrell to unnecessary pain to proceed further.” 

A momentary smile of satisfaction passed over Sir diaries 
Tyrrell's countenance as he heard the words spoken which 
placed his fate beyond doubt; but he turned at once to the 
judge, saying— 

“ I feel grateful, my lord, for the consideration of the jury; 
hut I much wish the trial to go on to the end. A most hor- 
rible imputation has been cast upon me, and I would fain not 
quit this bar without my character standing as clear as before 
the occurrence of those awful events which brought me here. 
There remains one more witness to be examined in my de- 
fence: I am totally ignorant of the evidence he is about to 
give, but from >,T liat he has been heard to sav, I am inclined 
to believe that we may, by his means, be enabled to fix the 
guilt upon the real murderer of my unhappy parent.” 

“It is most important that his evidence should he taken,” 
said the judge; “and, under every point of view, I think it 
better also that the trial should go on to its usual conclusion.” 

The degree of mystery attached to the evidence about to be 
given, revived at once the attention of the jury, which had 
begun to flag; and when John Smithson was called up, every 
eye in the court was fixed upon the old man with an inquiring 
gaze. He appeared, however, quite calm and unabashed; ad- 
vancing steadily and sternly into the witness-box, as if im- 
pressed with a strong and engrossing sense of what he was 
about to do, and prepared to act as he thought right, without 
wavering or hesitation. The counsel, indeed, ielt some diffi- 
culty as to how to shape his questions, for the old man had 
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firmly refused, to the very last moment, to give the slightest 
Indication of wliat he had to tell. 

At length, however, after the oath was administered, \yhich 
he took with an aspect of solemn feeling, the question was 
put, u Where were you on the day, and about the time of the 
murder of the late Sir Francis Tyrrell?” 

“J was in Ilajbury Park!” replied the old* man, boldly, 
14 within fifty yards of the door in the garden wall on the side 
towards the house.” 

Every ear was now attention, and Charles Tyrrell leaned 
forward to gaze upon the witness more fully, while the coun- 
sel proceeded — 

u I)id you sec the prisoner at the bar there at that time?” 
was the next question. 

“I rather believe I did,” replied the ohl man, ‘‘but 1 am 
not sure; for the person that I saw, and that I took to he him, 
was just going into the garden as I came up, and hanged the 
door after him sharply.” 

“What did you see next?” demanded the counsel. 

“Why, before 1 could think whether 1 should go on to the 
house, as I was going,” answered Smithson, k4 or whether I 
should run after Master Charles, and ask him to speak a good 
word for me with his father, I saw Sir Francis coining along 
the walk from the house at a quick rate, hut not so quick as 
liis son had gone; and there was another person following 
him, about twenty steps behind, going quicker than 1m was. 
I had never seen that person before at that time, but he caiLd 
tw ice after Sir Francis Tyrrell, saying the second time, 4 you 

must hear me. and may therefore as well stop! l»y , L 

believe you are insane!' Sir Francis was just at that moment 
at the door of the garden, and he turned round and said, as 
the other came up, k Insane, am IV You shall find that I am 
sane enough to make you a beggar before a w eek be over, and 
to free myself from a viper that lias been feeding upon me tor 
many a year? 1 They were now close together, and the other 
answered, 4 You wish, I suppose, to make me think you scoun- 
drel as well as madman! 1 and then Sir Francis lifted the stick, 
that was in his hand, as if to strike the other; hut the other 
caught hold of it, and being the tallest and strongest, dragged 
it away from him, and threw it amongst the plants not far 
from the tool-house. 

44 Sir Francis ran after it, saying something T did not rightly 
bear, and just at that minute the other seemed to see a gnu 
leaning against the garden wall, for lie snatched it up, put it 
to his shoulder u* Sir Francis was looking for the stick, and 
fired. Sir Francis fell down upon his face, and never moved 
or spoke, and the other threw down the gun and took one look 
round lihu. It was all done in a minute!” 
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44 When he looked round did he not see you?” demanded 
the counsel. 

44 No, he could not do that,” replied the old man: 44 they 
might both perhaps have seen me it* they had looked as they 
came up, tor 1 was then only amongst the trees, at a short 
distance; but when I saw what was going on, 1 got behind a 
thin bush. However, after giving one loq]p round, and one 
look at the man lie had shot, but without touching him, mind — 
he set out lor the house as hard as he could go.” 

44 And now, Mr. Smithson,” said the counsel, 4; 1 must ask 
you, on your oath, have you ever seen the person you saw 
murder Sir Francis Tvrrell since?” 

“Witt-, yes, I have," replied the old man; 44 1 saw hini 
afterwards, first at the funeral, where he who had killed him 
went as chief mourner, while t lie son, who had not killed him, 
was a prisoner in this jail!” There was a dead silence through 
the court. 44 The next time 1 saw' him i watched him out of 
the house, and asked a groom his name, and the groom told 
me it was Mr. Driesen; and the last time 1 saw him was at 
llarhury Park house, yesterday morning, when I went up to 
tell him what I intended to do, for 1 don't think it fair to take 
any man by surprise.” 

The counsel was going to interrupt him with another epics- 
tion; but the look of the judge so plainly said, “Let him go 
on," that he paused, and the old man proceeded as if he were 
telling a tale. 

‘’lie seemed very much surprised like," lie continued, 
“when I told him I had seen all; but not frightened either, 
though I thought he would have been very much frightened 
indeed; hut he said no, that it was all quite true that 1 said; 
hut that he had had quite provocation enough to justify him 
in what he had done; that he considered it a good to society 
to put such a man as Sir Francis Tyrrell out of the way. and 
that he wondered it had not been done years before. So l 
said 1 thought so too, ami that was the reason l hud never told 
am body what 1 had seen — for he had aggravated me not lowg 
before till I had well nigh knocked his brains out — hut that 
now the young gentleman’s life is in danger, I must tell 
the whole. So then again lie said I was quite right; that, 
if 1 had not been there to do it, he would have told the whole 
hini'clf; hut that, as I was going to tell the whole, there was 
no need for him to do it, and lie would there lore take himself 
out of harm's wav 

‘■Out of harm's wav. indeed!" said the judge. 44 Tray did 
he tell you, witness, how he intended to take himself out of 
harm’s way ':" 

u N»>, sir," replied the old man: 4 *but £ suppose in a cut- 
ter; that would be the shortest.” 
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“ He has found a shorter still,” remarked the judge, with a 
sigh. “This is, altogether, as awful a ease as I ever had the 
pain to have brought betore me. A paper has been put info 
my hands, addressed to myself, since the beginning of the 
trial, with which I anticipated some difficulty in dealing. But 
from the turn which the evidence has taken, I think it but 
right and neces^ry that the jury should have the advantage 
of its contents, in order that not the slightest doubt may 
remain upon the case, although, even as it stands at present, 
their duty would be very straightforward. It is addressed to 
me by a person signing himself Henry Driesen; and 1 have 
just" been informed that it was found this morning m his 
dressing-table at llarbury Park, with directions to <L liver it 
immediately: the unhappy writer having been found dead in 
his bed, with strong reason to suppose that lie had poisoned 
himself with distilled laurel leaves.” 

When Smithson had first mentioned that the person who 
had killed his father was the same who had acted the part of 
chief mourner at the funeral, Charles Tyrrell had covered his 
eyes with his hands, and leant forward upon the bar. But 
when the announcement was made by the judge of the ter- 
rible end of his career, the young baronet withdrew his hands, 
and gazed up with a painful and even more horror-struck 
glance than before. In the mean while, however, the paper 
which was written by Mr. Driesen was handed to the clerk, 
who read as follows: — 

r My Loud, — Before thin is placed in your hands the writer will have quitted 
a life which begins to be troublesome, and will have laid himself down, with a 
ftall and clear notion of what he is about, to take after the fatigues of existence 
the sleep of annihilation. You will therefore be pleased to regard this as the 
declaration of a dying man, if that can give any additional character of solemnity 
or veracity, to words which arc written with plain sincerity, and a straight- 
forward regard to truth. 

I My motive for making this declaration at all is, that I am inclined to believe 
that some link in the chain may he wanting of the defence of my excellent young 
friend. Sir Charles Tyrrell, who is to be tried before you to-morrow. Though 
tfihre can be no earthly doubt of his acquittal, yet it is but fair and right that ho 
Should start afresh in life without any suspicion attaching to him of having 
committed an act, which in him would have been criminal under any circum- 
stances, and which our somewhat indiscriminate law regards as criminal but too 
frequently. 

Without troubling you with my own particular notions on the subject, I will 
merely proceed to say, that Sir Charles Tyrrell had neither any share in, nor 
any cognizance of, the death of his father; as I myself, with my own hand, with- 
out any aid, and as I imagined at the time, without any witnesses, performed 
that act of which he is now accused. It may be necessary, or at all events, 
satisfactory, for you to know all the circumstances, which were as follows ; — 

On the morning that the event occurred, a serious dispute took place between 
the young man and his lather, whose whole temper and demeanour were such, 
that it is only extraordinary he was suffered to live to the age of thirty ; nearly 
miraculous that there was no man found sensible and courageous enough to cut 
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short, a life that was a torment to himself and everybody else, till he was ap- 
proaching the usual term of human existence. The dispute, which was, as I 
understand, regarding a proposed separation between Lady Tyrrell and her 
liusban<j, appeared so much more violent than ordinary, that the servants called 
upon me to interfere. Being an extremely good-tempered man myself, I hejl gone 
through life without ever quarrelling with Sir Francis Tyrrell. He had left me 
a very large portion of his property. He had, on various occasions, lent me 
large sums of money ; and notwithstanding all these causes for^iisagreement, we 
had remained very gftod friends till that morning, when I >.w, for the first time, 
a disposition to quarrel with myself, as well as with everything else that came 
in his way. / 

I had gone out of the room to avoid a consummation which l did not at all 
wish, aid came down, when the servants called me, unwillingly. On so doing, 
1 found Jmy •young friend Charles rushing out of the house in an indescribable 
state of inf and agitation, and his father about to follow him, more like a 
maniac th.Vi anything else. 1 endeavoured to stop him in a course that threa- 
tened to produce the most lamentable results, but upon my using some gentle 
force to restrain him, he turned upon me with fury, and not only begged me not 
to interfere with his family, but quit his house, and to prepare myself to repay 
suddenly, within the week, all the sums that he had lent me, together with inte- 
rest on the same. 

This was both disagreeable and inconvenient; and he added that he should 
instantly cancel everything that he had written favourable to myself in his will, 
and leave the money to hospitals, which of course I thought very foolish. This 
staggered and surprised mo, as well it might ; but on the servants bringing mo 
my hat, and urging me, as far as I recollect, to go after him, in order to prevent 
the painful consequences they anticipated between himself and his son, 1 followed 
rapidly and overtook him near the door of the garden. 

A violent but short dispute ensued between us, the preci.se terms of which I do 
not at this moment recollect ; but it ended by his attempting to strike me. I 
wrenched the stick out of his hand, and threw it to a distance, when he darted 
after it, with menaces which made me clearly comprehend that there could be 
nothing between us for the future hut open wur. I had long thought that it 
would he a good tiling if such a man were out of the world. 1 saw that his 
longer life would produce nothing hut misery and destruction to all connected 
with him, and that 1 myself and his son would be amongst the first victims. 
There was a good deal of consideration of myself in the business, as was rational 
and natural, and there was a little anger too, which was irrational and foolish, I 
acknowledge. 

However, at the very moment he turned to dart after the stick, my eye 
lighted upou a gun bailing against the garden wall. 1 caught it up, determined 
if he attempted to strike me again, to knock him down with tiie butt end; but I 
saw that it was loaded, by some powder that was clinging fresh about the pay*, 
and it passed through my mind that it would be better to finish the matter at 
once by firing the contents into his head, which, I imagine, is by no means a 
painful kind of death. Without giving it a second thought, I acted accordingly ; 
and as soon as I felt sure that lie was quite dead, and did not require tin. second 
barrel, 1 went back to the house as fast, as 1 could, resolving to lei the matter 
settle itself as it might, and to take no further heed about it. 

1 felt a good deal pained and grieved. T acknowledge, when I found that sus- 
picion had fallen upon Charles; but knowing that he had nothing on earth to do 
with the matter, J did not doubt that In* would easily be able to clear himself. 
Finding, however, that *uch was nut the case; discovering that another person 
had been present when I was not aware of it; knowing that the law’ of this 
count n was likely to look tr on the matter in a different light from that in which 
f regarded it, and preferring tin; calm and speedy extinction of laurel water to the 
annoying process of a trial and tlio uisagrocalik end of strangulation. I have 
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determined upon my course, and written this to be delivered to you when I am 
no more, in order that my irood friend, Charles, whose lot in life has hitherto not 
been a very agreeable one, may enjoy the rest of that space of intellectual exis- 
tence which falls to his share, without any drawback from suspicion attaching to 
bis nm no. 

I have nothing further to say, than that every word contained in this paper in 
precisely true, and to add my name. Henry Driksen. 

'When the paper had been read, the jtulge immediately 
turned towards the jury, and said — 

“To this paper, and written under these circumstances you 
will give, gentlemen of the jury, whatsoever crcum j you 
may think tit; but with the evidence before you, it- f '-ems to 
me that you can hut. come to one conclusion, as in/eed you 
appeared to have done even before the case tor the defence 
was as clear as it now is. If you think it necessary for me to 
sum up that evidence, I will do it, now that the whole case 
has been gone into; hut if not, and if your verdict is already 
decided, it is for your foreman now to pronounce it. 

As is generally the case, there was a moment of dee]) silence, 
and then the foreman, without farther hesitation or consulta- 
tion whatsoever, replied — 

“We have Jong been unanimous, my lord, and pronounce 
that, the prisoner is not guilty, only regretting that the cir- 
cumstances in which he lias been placed have put him to as 
much pain, and inflicted upon him as much punishment, as the 
laws of the realm award to many a serious offence.” 

“Sir Charles Tvrrell,” said the judge, “you quit the bar o? 
thi s court, not simply acquitted by tiic verdict of your fellow- 
countrymen of the crime of which you were suspected, but 
cleared of the slightest doubt or suspicion whatsoever. Allow 
me, however, to remark, that a portion of the pain and anxiety 
which you have suffered, is to he attributed to your having- 
been a party in concealing an act which the laws of your 
country required you immediately to reveal. We regard and 
Reverence your high sense of honour, and acknowledge that 
the circumstances in which you were placed were painful; 
but the paramount duty of every subject of a civilised country 
is obedience to the laws of the land in which lie lives. 1 
congratulate you most sincerely upon the resuit of the trial, 
and while I am sure that it will he a warning to you for the 
lilt lire, .1 trust it will be a warning to others, especially in this 
part ol* the country, where L find that, although a great, deal 
of good feeling does certainly exist, yet very strange and 
dangerous notions in regard to right and wrong, are enter- 
tained by many classes of the community.” . 

Charles Tyrrell bowed in silence, and withdrew from the 
bar. lie was too much affected, and too much overnowered, 
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If) speak to any one, but taking the arm of Everard Morrison, 
he hastened through the passages of the court-house into the 
market- square. The court was nearly emptied after him; an 
'immense multitude of persons was assembled without an 
extraordinary degree of interest seemed to have been ex ited 
in his favour ; Everard Morrison was himself an immense 
favourite with the people; and when the young ap- 
peared, leaning <m his arm, with his tall cor 1 sanding fgure 
looking stii taller from the deep mourning in which lie was 
clothed, with his face pale with agitation and deep feeling, 
and op irrepressible moisture in his eyes, a loud and long- 
contifuccl shout hurst from the multitude. 

It \v. Scarcely possible for him to make his way across the 
square r the house of the young lawyer; for though a lane 
was formed to enable him to pass through the midst, the 
women pressed forward to see him, the boys ran on by his 
side gazing up in his face, and the men waved their hats and 
shouted in his path. 

At the house of young Morrison's father he found Longly 
and his daughter, and good John Hailes and his. wife, with the 
eldc.-t of their children; and giving way to many mingled 
emotions, Charles hid his eyes in ills handkerchief and wept. 

As soon as he was a little calm, however, he said in a low 
voice to Morrison — 

“Have you got a horse for me here, Morrison, for 1 long 
to go to my poor mother?” 

4 'X<\ 1 have not a horse,” replied Morrison, gravely; 
■‘but I have ordered four horses to he ready lor your car- 
nage.” 

" At.nsense, nonsense, my dear Everard!'’ replied Charles; 

I do not go home with such parade as that will make; 
considering the circumstances, and my lather’s recent and 
horrible death, that would be indecent.” 

"T\n'cll,” replied Morrison, “it is not for the purpose of 
parade that I ordered them; hut 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
diminish your happiness at your acquittal, by telling you what 
I dared not tell you before: that Miss Effingham is very- ill. 
Mrs. Effingham went down to her yesterday; but another 
express, which must have passed her on the road, arrived this 
morning, and we thus learn L[i at she is seriously and danger- 
ously indisposed. Knowing That you would wish to set off to 
see her immediately, 1 ordered the horses, and you can just 
see Lady Tyrrell as you pass by the manor. My dear father, 
let Sir (diaries Tyrrell have some refreshment, and by that 
time the carriage ^vill he round, and the people somewhat 
cleared away.” 

Charles Tyrrell took some wine, hut he could take nothing 
else, for the news he had heard had .made his heart feel sick. 
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As soon as the carriage was brought round, he hastened tiS 
enter it, and proceeded at’ full speed to the manor-house, 
bearing with him to Lady Tyrrell the first tidings of his ac- 
quittal. Lady Tyrrell’s nerves were weakened by all the 
grii^ and anxiety that she had undergone ; and the first e fleet 
of thejoy of seeing her son was to make her faint, which added 
considerably to the time that he had to remain at the manor- 
house, altliou^if indeed, when she recovered, she pressed him 
eagerly to go onV see Lucy. Her mind was, indeed, so much 
depressed by all the misfortunes and sorrows of lu\»* life, that 
she viewed everything in the darkest colours, and pained the 
state of Lucy Effingham as much more alarming tliar, the 
letter brought by the express justified. Still, hoy, V Jr, she 
detained Charles with her, even while pressing luy f !i to go, 
and it was late in the day before he was once more ’, ermitted 
to enter the carriage to proceed on his solitary journey. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

It often happens to ns in life, at least to those people whose 
feelings are very deep and strong, that the consequence of 
some great and sudden joy, or some quick and scarcely ex- 
pected deliverance from evil or danger, has any effect rather 
than that of exhilarating, of renewing expectation, or reviving 
hope. 

When Charles Tyrrell cast himself back in the carriage 
which was to hear him away to her he so dearly loved, it was 
with a feeling of deep depression. The news of Lucy's sick- 
ness had come upon him suddenly in the midst of his joy, like 
a funeral crossing some gay procession; and he lelt as if it 
wore too rnndi to expect or hope for, that he should be sud- 
denly delivered from all the pangs and anxieties that had lately 
surrounded his path, without some terrible drawback, without 
some drop of intense bitter mingling in the sweetness of his 
ciVp. A feeling which he could scarcely refrain from calling a 
presentiment, arose in bis mind that bis Lucy would be 
snatched from him, and that while he regained life, she who 
made life so dear would be taken away. 

Not long after he had cntcreJrtJie carriage, night came on; 
but though he had rested not at all the night, before, no sleep 
now visited his eyelids, and lie watched, with feverish anxiety, 
the passing from stage to stage, conjuring up every dark and. 
bitter anticipation, every terrible prospect and gloomy image, 
thinking the horses tardy, though they went at full speed, and 
the time wasted in waking the people at the inns and changing 
the horses, almost interminable. 
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l*ay*idawRedf at length, but he was still far from his jour- 
ney’s end, fnd weary hour after hour went by, till he almost 
fancied the milestones along the road were themselves deceiv- 
ing him. \ 

It was ahQut four o’clock in the afternoon, when comi> r 
down one o 4 ‘ the wooded slopes of Devonshire, with the dark 
blue sea rising to meet the eye above the trees in the y^fley, 
he saw tlic little church crowning the hill above .,ui tne few 
scattered win er houses, which constituted th . village, round 
the c./gym* Vs house. It was a neat and pretty building, 
though i i ry small. There was a garden before the door filled 
with aui im i flowers, and that sweetest of all importations 
from fore *. lands, the monthly rose, clustering the porch and 
spreading j mud the windows. The casements were almost all 
open, and t e sunshine was upon the dwelling. 

There is A inch, very much, in the aspect of a place to which 
we are going. The whole of Charles’s journey had offered 
him nothing but images of despair; but the sight, of that house, 
and its Honors, and its sunshine, showed him that hope was 
not altogether extinguished in his bosom. 

As the carriage and four drove up, a head was put out of 
the upper windows, and without ringing or knocking, a servant 
ran to open the door and the little gate. 

“ How is Miss Effingham?” demanded Charles, instantly. 

“She is better, sir,” replied the mairl. 

Charles put his hand to his heart, aiul paused for a moment, 
for lie felt as if he should have fallen. 

“ Where is she?” he demanded at length; “ Where is she? 
I may go tin. I'm sure.” 

The servant ran up stairs before him, but lie overtook her 
as she reached the top, and himself knocked at the door which 
she was opening. 

“ May I come in?" he said ; u may T come in? It is Charles.” 

“Oh, yeM come : u, come in, dearest Charles,” said the voice 
of law y, liorM-lf “■ Come in,” repeated the voice of Mrs. Ef- 
finghn^l and < diaries was in the room in a moment. Lucy 
was sitting up in bed, with her mother beside her. She was 
pale, and bad evidently been very ill: but there was life, and 
hope, and joy in her eyes, and Charles, springing forward, 
threw his arms around her, and pressed her to liL bosom. 

“I shall soon be well now, Charles,” said Lucy, as soon as 
she could dry her tears. “ Your step upon the stairs, Charles, 
was better than the finest drug that ever was imported from 
foreign lands. T shall soon be well now!” 

She kept her word, and was soon well. The cloud that had 
hung over the early day of (.diaries Tyrrell was wafted away. 
In his youth lie had drank the bitter cup to the dregs, and the 
r T his life passed in sunshine and sweetness. Lucy inside 
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him happy, and having learned so many sevcre'*lc:^orr*>y ex- 
perience, Charles acquired that command over himspn, and 
taught it to his children, which had been possessed by none oi 
hD family before him. 

®*Ie entertained, however, a sort of antipathy, towards the 
spo* where so much misery had befallen him, and he proposed 
to and she willingly agreed, that he, bein'/ tlic last in 
the entail, V. ~uld sell the property of Ilamuj'^ark, and pur- 
chase another s *;i the neighbourhood of the sj*-,t vlhciv: they 
were re-united after so painful a separation. 

In that park, however, and in the scenes aroriid Y, T have 
spent many a happy day in the sunshiny hours cj rty youth, 
and there collected, many years ago, the details of/j\lt history 
which I have now given. The Tyrrell family fn tstill recol- 
lected by a multitude of persons living around, aiiT) it seems to 
he a general opinion that the sort of spell which conducted so 
many of them to a bloody grave, bad been broken by the trial 
and acquittal of Sir Charles Tyrrell. 

Young .Morrison — alas! no longer young— is still alive, and 
affords daily a good example of what an honest, upright, well- 
intentioned lawyer can do lor the defence, protection, and 
assistance of his neighbours. Torn* Captain Longly I remem- 
ber well, with his hair a* white as snow, but nourishing to the 
la <t, with scrupulous care, the long pig-tail in which consisted 
the glory of his person. Hailes, his wife, and children, re- 
moved to Devonshire, and he became the commander of Sir 
Charles Tyrrell's yacht. 

And now, having, as my admirable friend Landor say?, 
“Not only tried to give the ball, but swept out the ball- 
room ,' 1 I will bid my readers farewell; and with the light and 
happy hearts of virtue and honour, wish them a lad repose* 


THE END, 








